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Method of testmg results by those attained in North- West Froyinces 

A comparison between the numbers in the various orders in Oudh and the 

North- West Provinces, 

Betum of persons whose professions are not known, ... ... ... 

Table E. E., what it shews 

Difference between it and Table No. 1, shewing number of agriculturists. 

Table E. R, full of inaccuracies, 

FrofeBsions not subdivided ae in Europe, 

No co-operation between different professionB to produce one result, ..; 

Two kinds of division of labour, 

Quotation from Hunter's " Annals of Aural Bengal," 

And &om Einglake's " Eotfaen," 

Castes in connexion with professions, present condition of tiie cast« system, ... 

Caste principle consists of two factors (1) religious, 

Quotation from Professor Wilson's writings, 

(3) Social factor of the caste principle, 

Sir. H. Elliott's opinion on caste, ." 

Caste system in Europe ; religious idea superseded by the feudal idea, 

Change of ideas in Europe on these points, progress of the idea of co-operation, 

Besemblance of the present castes to the modem trades' unions, 

The ability of trades' unions to fix their own rate of wages discussed by Mr. Mill, 
Question whether the Indian artizan castes will be ftble to attain same rMultSj... 
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392 


130 


393 


131 


894 


131 


399 


131 


396 


131 


397 


131 


398 


181 


399 


132 


400 


132 


401 


132 


403 


138 


408 


133 


404 


133 


405 


134 


406 


134 


407 


134 


408 


134 


409 


135 



TABLES VL 

What Tables No. VI show, 

Definitions of enclosure and house, 

These definitions not understood 

Fains taken on this point in Hurdui, 

Number of persons per enclosure not correctly stated, 

No idea attached to the word enclosure, 

Statistical Committee recommend enclosures should not be numbered. 
Number of houses, 



410 185 

111 135 

412 135 

413 188 

414 139 

415 136 
418 136 
417 187 
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Not always cotrectl; given,. ... 
Comparison witii other countriea, 



1(8 187 
419 137 



TABLES No. VII. 

"What Tables No. VII >how, 

5 CUbms of flllagefl, 

Table F. F., proportiose of urban and rural population, ., 

Table 6-. Q-., Comparison with ot^er countries, 

Population of towns orei estimated before census, 

So. of Lacknow, 

Do. of Fysabad and Ayodhy^ 

6 Claues of towns, 

Distinction between a town and a Tillage, 
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188 


422 


188 


423 


189 


■424 


189 


42S 


189 


426 


140 


427 


140 


425 


140 



Part IV. — MiscollaDeoDS points not specially UIuBtrat«d by any of the Censiu Tables-. — 

Comparative criminality of various castes, 429 141 

Table H. H., what it eihibits, 430 141 

The Eanjan stand first, 481 112 

Khatfks and Dhtlnuks next, 482 143 

The S&niaa very high in the list, 433 142 

Also the Baaiyds and high caste Muhammadans, 434 142 

The Eahatriyaa come ninth, 435 142 

How the artizan castes are ranked, 438 14S 

How the agricultural castes are ranlced, 437 143 

Numbers of Uie Police, 488 143 

Table J. J., what it exhibits, 439 143 

Table E. K, Statistics of Education, 440 14A 

Number of Schools, cost of education, 441 Hi 

Table IJ. L., Municipalities and municipal taxes, 442 14i 

Table H. M., Statistics collected in Hurdui district, ... 443 145 

Comparison with Berar, 444 148 

Proportion of Lunatics, ... 445 14S 

Do. of lepers, _ 446 148 

Do. of deaf persons 447 148 

Do. of dumb, 448 149 

Do. of lame, *ia 149 

Do. of blind, 450 149 

Blind persons in Bombay, ' 461 149 

JMtto ditto, in Berar, 462 149 

Hurdui and Berar exhibit the same results, 463 150 

Gbeat prevalence of blindness, 464 150 

One eyed persons, 466 IBO 

How far these statistics may be received (Table N. N.) '456 150 

Great core requisite in trusting tiiem, 457 151 

Female in&nticide ; See Appendix J, 458 161 

Lists of suspected villages giren by Deputy Commissicmers, 469 151 

Table O.C 460 151 

Table P.P., - - 461 152 

Comparison between the two, 462 153 

And with Table L., 463 158 

Not safe to draw conclusions &om proportions of sexes among children, ... 464 15S 

Comparison with Etawah statistics, 465 154 

ConcluBions may be drawn from proportions of sexes among children below 4, .. 466 154 

Conclusions on this subject recapitulated, 467 165 

^obability'of the crime ceasing of itself, 468 165 
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InereMe ot populAtioB iUoeb^ted by these police ioveatigktioiiB, 

Feroentagea of children under i years of age as fimnd by the police, ... 

Point to ft great increMe of popolatioB, 

Table Q. Q. Compariaon between Table Q. Q. and figures obtained is Oudh, 
Probability tbat police hare made miatakee as to tJie ages oi the children, 
How this would effect calculatiom as to rate of increase of population, ... 

Begiftrotian of births necesnuy for forming safe concluuoua, 

Costof tha ceuBOs, 

D^Hity ComniiBsionen of Lucknow and Hnrdui took eaisua with greatest 

'Oare tad efficiency, 

Obligations to Mr. Flowden acknowledged,... 
CeaolusioD, 
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Letter from Offitnating Secretary to Chief ComnuBsiimer, Beriewing Censas 
Seport 
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To 



6iB, 



[ ^ ] 



Ho. 349. 



J. G. WILLIAMS, Esq., C. S.. 
Aget. Settlement Officer 

in charge qf Cen*m Ueport, S^ta^oor, 

H. B. HARINGTON. Esq., M. A.. 

Offg. Secy, to Ch^f Commmioner, Ottdh. 

Dated Gamp, Dharaioha, Seetapoor', the 9tk peceniber 1869. 



I Lave the honour to forward herewith the Export on the Censns of 
Oudh, taken on the 1st of Eebruaiy in this year^ with its Appendices 
and Statistical Tables. 

2. The report is divided into four parts : — 

JPart J.— The first estimates of the area and population of -the pro- 
vince, the preliminary discussions and correspondence on the subject 
of taking a census, and the final orders Issued by the Oudh Govern- 
. moat : paras. 1 to 26. 

Tart II. — Measures adopted in the districts by , the local autho- 
rities for taking the census, the actual tokii^ of it^ and the compitation 
of the returns in one Central Office : paras. 27 to 100. 

Fart III. — ^Examination in detail of the seven gets of tables ^a 
which the results of the census have been exhibited : paras. 101 to 423. 

Fart IV.- — ^Miscellaneous points not speciaUy illustrated by any oi 
o£ the census tables : paras. 429 to 479. 

3. The tables examined in Fart III, illustrate the following 
points : — * 

Tables I and II, (paras. 101 to 182). 

(I). The density of the population. 

(II). The distribution of tlte people according to the two great 
creeds, as HindiiB and Muhammadaus. 

(III). The ^stribution of the people aooordiog to the two prin- 
cipal kinds of occupations, agricultural uid non-agricultural. 

(IT). The distribution of the people according to age, as adults 
and children. 

(V). The distribution of the people ftecording to seat, as men and 

women. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



[ xii ] 

Tables III/ (paras. 183 to 226). 

(I). The nnmber of villages, hamlets, and detached houses. 

(II). The total area, the area of assessed land, both cultivated and 
uncultivated, and the area of unassessed land, both that which is tech- 
nically called " barren " and that vhich is revenue free. 

(III). The relation between populataon and cultivation. 

(IV). The land revenucj and tbe incidence of the reveuue on the 
total area, the total revenue paying area, and the cultivated area. 

Tables IV. The distribution of the people according to races or 
castes, elasstfied in nine divisions (paras. 227 to 381) : — 

(I.) — Europeans, Eurasians and Native Christians. 

(II.) — 'Higher castes of Muhammadans. 

(III.)— Muhammadan converts from the higher castes of Hindlis. 

(IV.J— Lower castes of Muhammadans. i 

(V.)— ^Higher castes of Hindiis. . 

(VI.) — Lower castes of Hindus. 
(VII.) — Aboriginal castes. 
(YIII.) — Religious mendicants and sectaries. 

(IX.) — Misoellaneous. 

Tables V, (paras. 382 to 409). The distribution of the people aocord- 
ing to their employments classified, as in the last English Census Report, 
into six classes dnd eighteen orders ; the latter being still further sub- 
divided into one hundred and twenty-five employments. 

Tables VI^ (paras. 410 to 4l9). The number of enclosures and 
houses, and the number of persons to an enclosure and to a house. 

Tables YII, (paras. 420 to 428). The distribution of the people 
into urban and rural, and the popnlaticm of the chief town^. 

4. There are nine Appendices. 

Appendix A, (see para. 12 of the Report). Correspondence regarding 
the takhig a census and circulars issued thereon, &c. 

Appendix B, (see para. 28). Reports of the Deputy Commis^oners 
on the taking of the census. 

Appendix C, (see para. 98). Suggestions on taking the next census 
in Oudh. 

Appendix I>, (see para. 99). Extracts from articles in Asiatic Re- 
searches, and the Journal of the Asiatic Society, concerning Censuses of 
Bardw&n> Murshid^b^, Bendres and AUahdbdd, taken in 1814, 1829, 
1832 and 1833. 

Appendix E, (see jura. 100). Translation of the chapter on the 
B<\h& of Oudh ftom the Ar^b-i-Mahfil, 
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Appendix F, (see paia. 337). Extracts from Asiatic Beseaiolite. Vo- 
Inme XIII, Ajrticle lY and Volume YII, Article XIX, regarding Badhiks, 
Eanjars, Nats, &o. 

Appendix G, (see pura. 282). Numbers and distribution of the B£J- 
p6t dans. 

Appendix H, (see para. 383). Extract from Dr. Farr's memorandum 
on the new classification of the people according to their employments 

Appendix J, (see para. 468). Statistics relating to female infonti- 
dde among S^jptits, 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. CHAELES WIIXIAMS, 

Aast. Settlement Officer 

in charge of Cenmu Report. 
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Table exhibiting tbe correct spelling of names of places occnrring in 
the Oudh Census Keport and Tables. 



Id fhe compilation of this Report and Tables it was found impossible to adbere 
to any ayatem of transliteration in the apelliag of the names of placea, aa every officer 
in the province employs a different system. The following table has, however, now 
been prepared to exhibit the correct spelling, (according to the Wilsonian system of 
transliteration, prescribed for nae in this province in official correspondence), of every 
tah^il, every th&nah, every parganab, and every town coataining more than 5000 
inhabitants, in Oudh. But no attempt has been made to correct the ordinary native 
spelling, if it appeared to be incorrect. This would have involved nnmberleas refer- 
ences, for which there has not been time. Natives are very careleas in this respect, 
and pay no regard to etymology in tbeir spelling. For instance, Misrikh is always 
spelt with the Arabic letter Sdd, which is manifestly wrong, the name of the town 
being derived from the Sanscrit word, Mishr, a Brahman title. It is besides question- 
able how far etymology can be followed, especially where the attempt would interfere 
with the pronunciation as settled by long use. It would be as absurd and pedantic to 
change on etymological grounds, the monosyllable Jais into the trisyllable Jti-e ^aish, 
as it would be to spell Preaton, Priests' Town. 

The Urdd spelling differs from the N^gari spelling in the case of many words 
ending in Nigari with the letter Alif, such as Gondii, Saudil^, This letter is in these 
cases generally represented in Urdd by the small h, or " hfi-e hawwaz ;" and these 
words are then transliterated thus — Gondab, Sandilah. I have in such cases adopted 
the Urdu spelliug. 

Finally it must be remembered that the Wilsonian system has not been followed 
in its entirety, there being no types in the Oudh Government Press for some 
letters, such as for instance the nasal n, a letter which is constantly recurring. 
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ditto 
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Siaui of Diilrict. 




metier tMwfl.thinJi. par- 
gsnah, or town of more 
thim BOOO inliabittuit& 




Aurfia-moh^n, 

Amethi, 

Bijnor, 

Bantharah, 

Dewi, 

Gosh&inganj, 

Jtonjah, 

Kikoti, 


c. 

D. 
C. 
B. 
C. 
B. 
B. 
C. D. 




Kursi 


A. B. C. 




Lucknow (Lakhnan), 


A. B. C. D. 
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IIwiw of Dutrict. 



NuiM of place tnnalilaratod. 



'Whether te^fQ, th&oah, par- 
g&nali, or town of more 
UiRa 6000 inbabiUutE. 



Contimted' 



MohanUlg&DJ, 
Mahaimah, 
Malitt&b&i, 
Kigoli^n Saendi, 
Newalgaaj* 



B&&4.BBNKKV 



Bsaauilii, 

Baio-SaxSe, 

Bliitol^ 

Bhilsar, 

Dariy&b&d, 

Fata]^pllr, 

Mav&i-mohUr^ .. 

Mn^ammadpiSr, 

Naw&bganj -B&rahbanki, 

ParUpgwja 

tUmnagar, 

B&m-sanelii Gb&t> .. 

Radaul^ 

Satrikh, 

Siddhanr, 

Siirajptir, 

Tikaitaagar, 

Zaidpllr, 



OoNAOj 



AcIiatgaDjj 

ABohah-parsuidaii, . 

Astwan, 

Ajgaiii, 

B^ngannaiik 



Fataf)p(ir> 

Harbab, 

Jhalotar-ajgaui> 



A. B. C. 

C. 

A. B. C. D. 



C. 

c. 
c. 



CD. 
B. GD. 
C. 

C. 

A. B. C. D. 



G. 

A. B. C. D. 

A. B. 

CD. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

B. 
B.D. 



C. 

c.n. 

B. 

BlCD. 

IX 

e. 

CD. 
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TSttat of pUM Iwulitantid. 



Kanat, . , . > 

Mauriw&D^ 

MikU, 

Naw&bg&njj 

Pfirwii, 

Pariyarj 

§iifiplir, 

Sikandarplir^ 

Tirg&on, 

Unnlio, or TjDB&m (Oonao), 



Akbarptir, 

Aldemaa, 

Amsin 

Ayodkyi, 

Bllartfpl^, 

Bidhar, 

BikiiHST, 

Dostp6ri 

Fyzabad, (Fai^bid), 

Qawell-awadJi, .. 

taaiilf, 

Jafd&pt!r-kliai^s&, . . 

Jab&Dgirganjf 

Jalilplir, 

MaMi^ganj^ 

Milkipijrj 

MoDJhanTf, 

Mangalal, 

Faclichliimr£t]i, 

BaQn&hi, 

Sunjhaoli, 

Sarharp&', 



gBcftb, n tolm of >B«(e 
Hiaa eoOO inlubilanti. 



D. 

B. C. D. 

D, 

A. 

A. B. C. D. 



C. 
A.B. 



CD. 



0. 
D. 
A. B. C. D. 

A.ac. 

C. 

O. 

B.I>. 

A. 

C. 

B. 

A. 

A. B. n. 



C. 

c 
c. 

B. 

art 

B. 
B. 

o. 
c 

G. 

B. 
D. 
C 
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Bftme of Dutriot. 




Whether ia|»fl, thinah, usr- 
gSDSh, or town of more 


Ptzabad. — 
(Continued). 


Sulyinpfli-barosah, 

TAndS-atiKtganj, 


c. 

B. C. D. 




" Atraulah, 


B. C. D. 




Bnrhfipir, 


C. 




Balrfimpfir, 


B. C. D. 




Babhnip6yar, 


C, 




Begamganj, 


B. 




Colonelganj, (Kamalganj), 


B.D. 




Dikair, 


C. 




Gwfirich, 


0. 


GoNDAHj 


Gondah, 


A. B. C. D. 




MahSdewa, 


C. 




Mankfipfir, 


B.C. 




Nawfibgaaj, ., ., .. ,. 


CD. 




Pahfoiplir, 


C. 




8 a'dullahnagar I 


A. B. C. 




Xanhgalij, 


A. 




TolstpSr, 


B.C. 




. Wasirgaoj, 


B. 




Baraich, (Babrtiicli). 


A. B. C. D. 




BMngi, 


B.C. 




ChapdS, 


C. 




Dharm&np6r^ 


c. 




Ekauttah, 


B.C. 




Pa^biirpllr, 


c. 


Basuch, 


lJiB«mpliir, 


A.C. 




Eui&iar, 


B. 




Motlpdi, 


B. 




NSnpfaali, 


A. B. C. D. 




Payigpfir, 


B. 




Slauyi, 


B. 




TuUtplir, 


C. 
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Nuns of Diatriob 



SULTANFOOK^ 



Name of plane tmulitented. 



Beh&r, 

Bachhrdw&n, 

Bhagwantnagar, . . . . 

Bakaar, , . . . . . 

p&lmau, 

Paundiy^-kheri, . . . . . 

Gh&tamptir, . , . . ,. 

Glirba^habgaDJ> .. .. 

Qaidargarli, . , . . 

Hardoi, 

Iltlitiy&rplir, , . . . . . 

Khiron, . . . . . 

Eaunsfi, 

Magr&yar, ,. .. .. 

.Bitao, 

,Fanhan, .. 
Roy Bareilly, (R&e Bareli) . . 

Sareni, .. .. 

Shaokarplir, , . 
Amethi, 

Chiidi, 

Gaarfi-jfimon, 

iudi, 

Inhoni, . . . . . . 

Jigiiap&r, .. .. 

J&is, feontraeted from Jd-i 'ai»A,J.. 

MohaDgsDJ, .. .. .1 

MoBtlfirVli&na, .. .. . 

Bokh&j&u, 

Sultanpoor, (Salji&npdr) . . 

Simraatahj . . . . . 

Subeliali, 

TappfUafil, 



Wlielhef Itbefl.tbinsh.par- 
ganBh, or town of moio 
than GOOO iohabitaota. 



A. B. C, 
B.C. 
C. 

B. 

B. C. D. 
C. 

0. 

B. 

A. B. 0. 

C. 

D. 

0. 

C. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

A. B. C. D. 



C. 

B. 

A. B. C. 

B.C. 

C. 

C. 

A. B. C. 
B.C. 

B. D. 
A. B. C. 
B. 

C. 

A. B. C. D. 



C. 
0. 
C. 
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Bftme of Dittrict. 


Nune of plw« teMiilihmitcd. 


Whether U)»a, th£iuh, pai- 
gansh, or town of mora 




- Atehi, 


B.C. 




Beh&r. 


A. B. C. 




Phingmw, 


c. 




Liilganj, 


B. 




M&nikpfir, 


B. C. 


'ERTABOrBH, ,..' 


Patti, 


A. B. C. 




Pertabgurh, (PartHpffarh), 


A. B. C. D. 




Parshadepfir, ■ 


0. 




Rimpfir, 


C. 




R&Diganj, 


B. 




Salon, .. : 


A. B. C. D. 




AurangfibluJ, 


C. 






ABC 




B&n, 


A..B. C. 




Chandrah, 


C. 




Gdodlimau^ 


0. 




Harg&n, 


C. 




Kuodn, (north and sonth)^ 


C. 




Kuronah, 


C. 




iPiairfibfid, .. 


B. C. D. 




Liharpflr, . 


B. C. D. 




Misrikh, 


A. B. C. 




Manw&n, 


C. 




Machhretah, 


c. 




Maholi, .. 


B.C. 




MatiAlidSibiW, 


B. C. D. 




Pirnagar, . . 


CD. 




Painteptir, 


V. 




HAmkot, 


C. 




Seetapoor, (gitfipfir), 


A. B. 0. D. 




gadarpfir, . ... 


0. 




Th&nahfffioni • • i • . ■ 


B. 




, Tambor, 


0. 
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8 


NBme of DMriot. 


Sum of pUee tmuUtentod. 


gMwb. or town of more 




'Alamnagar, 

Barwan, 

Bdldmau, 

Bilgrfim, . . 

Beniganj, .. 


c. 
c. 
c. 

A. B. C. D. 
B. 




Bangar, 

Gnndwah, 


C. 

c. 






A B D 


HURODI, . . J 


Katiyiiri, 

Kachhaunali, . . 

Kachhandau, 

Kaliyinmal, 

Malldwdn, 


C. 
B. 
C. 
C. 




Man^ljrnagar, 

Naktaurah, 

F6li, 


C. 
B. 




Pibiai-padaroU, -. 

Pachhohi, 

Sari, 


B. 0. D. 

C. 

C. 

c 
















Sh&b&Ua, 


A B. C. D 




_ T»ndiyfcnw, 

Anrangib^, 


B. 
B C 


Khebee, 


'Allgmj, 

BarwM, 

Buirali, 

BbW, 


C. 
C. 
C. 
B. 
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Name of Dittrict. 




gftn»h, or town of mow 
UunSOOOinhAbJUnta. 




Bhdd, 

Dhanrilirali, 

KrozSMd, 

OoU, 

gaidarliblid 

It«4-pipariyli, 

'f«llna(riu-. 


c. 
c. 
c. 

A. B. 

C. 

C. 



Sikandsrfibftd, 
SiimgBX, 



3. CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
AseiMant SetUement Officer on vj^ecUd dv.ty. 
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BEPOBT ON THE CENSUS OF OUBH. 

Taken on lat February, 1869. 

PART I. 

The flnt estimates of the area and population of the prorinoe, the preli- 
minary disonasionB and correspondenee on the snhject of taking 
a cenans, and the final orders issued by tbe Oadh GoTenunent, 



* 1. On the annexation of Oadh in 1856 the area was estimated at 
25,000 square miles, and the population at 5,000,000. Owing to the 
destruction of GoTemment records during the mutiny it cannot be now 
ascertained upon what data the estimates were founded. I hare taken 
them firom a return of the area and population of each dirision of each 
presidency of India that was prepared and printed for Parliament in 
1857. 

2. Towards the end of 1860 the Gbremment of India, in accordance 
with directions from the Setaetary of State, re- 
quested theOudhOoTemment to give the latest 
information available on the subject of tlie po- 
pulation and area of the province. It was con- 
sidered desirable however that this information 
shouldbeobtainedin the best waypossible with- 

out incurring the risks considered to be inci- 
dent at that time to the taking of a general census of the empire, 

3. The Oudfa Government called upon the Commissioners to far- 
nish estimates of population. These esti- 



L«tl«i No. SiM dated SSUi Sep- 
t«mb«rlS60fl«m CndsrSei ' 
Ommmitat c€ India to t 



assumed number of houses in each district^ 
the number of persons to each house being reckoned at 4jt, the number 
of houses was ascertained from estimates furnished by zamind^ and 
pa^wdris and sometimes by thdnaddrs of police. 

The estimates of population as finally accepted by the Chief Com- 
missioner were as follows : — 

Fyzabad Division, 2,830,600 

Lucknow do. 2,014p,822 

Seetapoor do. 1,826,808 

Roy Bareilly do. 1,899,355 



8,071,075 



* In Tolome II, i^ the joamal of the Auatic SooMj for 1883, >t page 490, thoM is a notice of thft an* of 
Oodh. It a put down at 23,923 iqaKm milM, m agaiiut 90,000, tiie eitimate gircD in Hamilton'! Hindoostao { 
the leiult wu obtnined bj a lingular meUiDd of *«igbineiit ; and ratimatet of the erati of all the native 
iBdependent «tat«i, as they then exiited, irere obtained in this waj ; mape irere obtained ttom t^ SarTeyor 
Oeneral's Offioe, and the oountn, the area of which ma to be auortainea, «a« cut out of the tof : thiiout of 
the nap ww then weighed in the moet dehcste balance of the Calcntta Aiut Office, the weights being noted 
to the thouMndth paA of a grain, and Uie balance being seniible to the tenth put of that nunote qoantitv. 
Hie weight and area of the whole mftp being known, and ftbo the weight of the part cut out, the area of that 
put WM at oaet taowtain^d. 
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C^SJ:1S1I£^ *• '^'' ^^^ Commissioner about 

toQcTenmientofiDdia,F<n«iguDe- three vears later estiioat&il the DODulation of 

pwtment, No. 1878, diUd lOUi An- ^ *^ *^ 

gDrt, 1863. the proTJnce as follows : — 

City of Lucknow, 370,000 

DiSTBXCTS. 

Pyzabad, 1,200,000 

Baraioh, dWO.OOO 

Gondah, 600,000 



Total Fyaibad Division,. 


. 2,200,000 


Eojr Bareilly, 

Pertabgurh 

Sultanpoor 


700,000 

1.000,000 

800,000 


Total Eoy Bareilly Division, .. 


2,600,000 


sjcooo * liuolinow, 

w™ Oonao 

Barabunkee 


1,100,000 
600,000 
600,000 


Total Lncknow Division ,. 


2,300,000 


Seetapoor, 

Hurdui 

Eberee, 


600,000 
800,000 
400,000 


Total Seetapoor Division, .. 


1,800,000 


Lucknow Division, 

Seetapoor do., 

Boy Bareilly do., 


2,300,000 
2,200,000 
1,800,000 
2,600,000 


Total whole province, 


8,800,000 



5. These estimates were accepted as t^ nearly correct till the 
census waa taken. At that time the area of the entire province, accord- 
ing to the suireyors' calculation by triangulation of the map was assum- 
ed to be 27,890 square miles, which gave a population of about 320 to 
the square mile. 

6. The supposed correctness of these estimates recdred further 
• PiMndii ownmi-ionBi'. dockrt Confirmation from the results of censuses 

^■^■tthlS'teSS'S taken in 1865 by the Settlement Officers of 
o«^ four districts, Lucknow, Oonao, Pertabgurh 

and Boy Bareilly.* These censuses were taken at different times in 
different villages by the amins employed in surveying the village sites 
for the purpose of making the village field maps used by the Settlement 
Department. Their work was supervised by the Sadr mnnsaiims and 
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the four Settlement OfBoera coacurred in thinking the results rerj ac- 
curate. The population waa stated to be as follows : — 

Lucknow (without the city), ... 654,402 

Oonao, 691,141 

Pertabgurh, 738,104 

Eoy Bareilly 676,309 

7. Thus in two distriots, E.oy Bareilly and Oonao, the population 
as found by the settlement department came very near indeed to the for- 
mer estimates, and in a third district, Lucknow, the difference was less 
than 10 per cent. 

The recent census, except in one district, Lucknow, exhibits very 
different results, even after making due allowance for the increase of 
population during the intervening period of throe and half years. It is 
somewhat singular that estimates of population, formed by different 
agencies and in different ways should thus have corroborated each other, 
and yet be both far &om the truth, and it tends to prove the worthless- 
ness of all methods of enumerating population except a regular house to 
house enumeration conducted on the same day thronghout the whole 
province. 

8. The idea of taking a census of this province seems to have been 
suggested by the success with which the census of the North-Western 
Provinces was taken in January 1865. In April of the year 1866, the 
Oudh Government put itself into commnnication with the Governments 
of Bengal and the North Western Provinces. The Bengal Oovemment 
sent copies of papers detailing the measures adopted for taking a census 
of Calcutta, but the North Western Provinces census report had not then 
appeared. 

9.* In July Mr. Savies, then Financial Commissioner, proposed 
. , „ that the Settlement Department should take 

* Letter from FinftticUI Commu- • 

■o Chief Commi»- ft ccusus of the City of Luckuow, and Mr. 

ut,^ latt. T..1. ■ ' 



»iwiBi-,No. 1601, dated 18th Julj „, , „ «, . - ^ 

1B66. Stracbey, the Chief Commissioner, in reply- 

From SsopbUuj to Chief Comjoia- , ,,,... 

■ioner, to Finuuui ConmuMioner, lug, stated his opinion that the time had come 

No. 871B, d»ted aSrd July, 1868. i. -i. j • vi j. j. i » ,. 

when it was desirable to take a census of the 
whole province similar to that lately made in the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, and the Financial Commissioner's opinion on the matter 
was asked. 

10. The Financial Commissioner concurred, and gave as his opi- 

Letl^rfromKnanddCom^iMion- "^^^ " ^*' *^*' ™«*^°^ °^ enumeration, K- 
(IT, to Seraeta^ to<aief Conmiiwion- « tuTUS &0., should bc UUiform With thoSO Of 
er. So. 1716, dated 26th July 1866. 

" the North- Western Provinces for the sake 

Frran Secretary to Chief Conunia- . ,. » , . , . 

rioner, to iiiiHicud OommiuioDer, " botu of prcscttt compansou and future com- 

Ho. 8164, d«ted 8th September 1866. ,, , . ,. „ ,-, ,, . i ■ . . ^i - » 

" bmation. However alter this the Chief 
Commissioner must have seen reason to change his opinion, for his Se- 
cretary wrote in September to the Financial Commissioner thus : — " The 
" Chief Commissioner understands that the question of making a census 
*' in other provinces is under the consideration of Oovemment, and he 
*' does not think it desirable at present to move in the matter further. 
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" aa far at least as the general census of the province is concerned." 
The letter conolodes with a proposal for taking a census of the oitjr of 
Imcknow, as had been originally suggested hj the Financial Commis- 
sioner, toirards the end of the year. 

11. After this all idea of doing anything more than take a censas 
„„ , , „ of the city of Lucknow seems to have ceased. 

Satdemaiit Officer*! leU«r ta Cam- ' 

miwioiier of Ludktunr, So. 883, foi^ The Settlement Omcer of Xiucknow submit^ 

«Bid«d br TinanoiBl ComniiMionei'i , , , . , - , . . i. ,i 

iettarNo.so>8dst«d2gthNoTembeT tod hls plans for taking a census of the city. 
The cost was to be borne half by the settle- 
ment and half by the municipality. The Settlement Officer wished the 
operation to be conducted entirely by his department, and thought that 
„ . , „ . . , it should extend over several days. The Fi- 

Stentaij to Cmaf Caramiuioners 

leuer Ho. 421S dated 15th Deoembw uaucial Commissioner in forwarding the Set- 
to FiuMidftl CommiMionBr. nun t t ,,.■,. 

tlement Omcer s letter expressed his dissent 
from this latter proposal, and the Chief Commissioner doubted the expe- 
diency of making over the duty entirely to the Settlement Department, 
for he did not believe they had the means without assistance of carry- 
ing out the necessary measures. He also leoommended further consul- 
tation with the Sadr Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces. 
Thus it happened that the scheme was allowed to drop altogether for 
some time. In the mean time the Central ProVinces Oovernment took 
a census successfully on the 6th November 1866 of the immense tract 
of counixy under their administration i but this event did not serve the 
purpose of reviving the question in Oudh. 

12. In September 1867 however the matter was taken up by the 
.r .. , o _^ * „„ Government of India. Their letter and the 

Letter bom S«cretu7 to Qorem- 

mant of indi*. Horns Deputaieiit, gubsequcikt coiTespondence are to be found in 

to Offidatiog Chief OonouHioner of ^ * 

Oudh, So. e>-M86, dated 80th Sep- Appendix A. From this it appears that the 
Government of India had as long i^o as 1856 
entered upon a consideration of the means by which a general census of 
the population of India might be taken in 1861. 

Then came the mutinies of 1857, and the disturbances by which the 
country was then convulsed rendered it imprudent to make a general 
enumeration of the people, and the project was given up for some years. 
In 1885, the Bengal Government revived the proposal, and the (Govern- 
ment of India, concurring in their views, recommended to the Home 
Government that a general census should be taken in 1871, on the under- 
standing tttat the measure would be suspended if anything should occnr 
to make such a course advisable. 

13. The Home Government gave their assent in a despatch which 
. i*tt« quoted in i«t prngr^ph. ^™ ^^^^ 8th September 1865. It was not 

till two years after this that the Government 
of India took any action in the matter, and they* then called for reports 
by 1st of June 1870, on the best mode of taking a general censas in 
1871. Local authorities were desired to use all efforts to familiarize the 
people with the idea of a census in order that suspioions might be allayed, 
and were requested to explain any oircunutancea which might render 
the taking a census objectionable. 
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14. The Oudh Government circulated* the GoTernment of India's 
• Circular of Chief Oon.mi»ioBw letter Calling the attention of district officers 

"Lo\^rtJrmi"^t?r7t^hLTc;m. *« the instructions contained in it as to fami- 
G^lramenf 5"m ^t^^bZ^ Harizing the people with the idea, and promptly 
aient No. 35B7, dated 11th October, replied to the Government of India that there 

would he no difficulty in taking a census of 

Oudh. 

15. Then came the Lucknow darbdr of November 1867, and 

opportunity was taken of the assemblage of so 
bJtc.'S.'Sa'trS.S^ Tery large a number o£ the telu'kddrs in 
^^^ Lucknow to acquaint them with the wishes 

of Government on the subject, and to explain the motives and objects of 
an enumeration of the people. While the Oudh authorities were thus 
occupied at Lucknow, the government of Berar carried out on 8th 
November a census of the provinces under their control. 

16. Thus three adjoining local governments had taken censuses in 
Let(*rf™mCon„»i«ion»ofFT«. a period of three years. The idea must have 

bad No, 1766, d.t«d 12th iuj, 1868. permeated at any rate through the better 
informed classes of native society, and in May of the next year the Com- 
missioner of Fyzabad reported that the people of his division had been 
quite familiarized with the idea of a census, and that the measure did not 
appear in any way objectionable or likely to give rise to any suspicions. 

17. In the following July the Oudh Government addressed the 

Government of India, proposing to take a 

Lettar from Secretary to Chief « /-. ni ■ t t nnn mi ^^l ■ e 

CommiMionefofOudh, to Sooreiary ccusus of Oudh lu Jauuary 1969. iho Chief 

to GoTemment of India, Home !>»• <-, • • , i i i i i ■ f 

partmwit,— No. 27H dated 7th July, Commissioncr was stated to be desirous of 
^^^ having some data from which to draw reason- 

able statistical conclusions within the next two years, and to think that 
the experience gained in the course of the proposed census would tell 
powerfully on the completeness and accuracy of the work to be done in 
1871. It does not appear to have been contemplated that the returns 
should he tabulated with the same detail and completeness with which 
they had been done in the North-Western Provinces, and only Ks. 6,000 
were asked for from Government of India for the purpose of carrying 
out the census. 

18. But the Government of India in sanctioning the proposition 
LettOT from Under Seereiwj to ^0' ^ ccusus of Oudh in Jauuaiy 1869, and 

^:rt:S-;^1^wo?S ^^ g^^tlng the money asked for. expressly 
No. 30B1, dated 23rd July ie«8. declared that they did so on the understanding 

that the census would be conducted in a manner similar to that adopted 
at the last census of the North-Western Provinces, and that the results 
would be shewn as far as possible in the same form, so that the two 
might be fairly comparable. 

19. Almost immediately after the receipt of this letter a circular 
Chief Commis«ioner'> Circular No. was issued by the Chief Commissioner con- 

42-8411. dated 13Ui Augiut 1868, ... .... , ■ ■ /Pi.iii 

Luckaiir. tauung instructions for giving eiiect to the 

resolutioD of the Gorernment, 
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20. I proceed to guote the 3rd paragiapb of this circular. 
" The work to be done may be divided into four beads. 

" Mrst. — To prepare a parganiwAr statement for each district 
" shewing tbe number of mauza's^ uninhabited mauza's, hamlets, and 
" detached single houses, the area and revenue. 

** Second. — To enter in the census papers so much information as 
" can he entered before the actual taking of the census. 

" Third. — To take the census. 

" Fourth. — To compile the results into a convenient form. For 
" this duty an officer will be apeoially appointed, who will receive 
" separate instructions." 



21. 



BETtTEN So. 1. 



To carry out the first of these objects the circular prescribed the 

preparation of a 
100 return which 
has been in this 
report termed 
Census Return 
No. I. It was 
in the form 
given in the 
mar(;in. It was 
to be prepared 
by the ordinary 
revenue agency 
'■ '^' ~ of the district 

t. e., either by the Settlement Officer or Deputy Commissioner, aa Com- 
missioners might think most convenient, was to be due by the 1st of 
January 1869, and to be submitted in English first to Commissioners. 
After undergoing scrutiny in the Commissioners' offices it was to be for- 
warded to the officer appointed to compile the results of the census. 
This return is the basis upon which Tables No. Ill exhibiting area, 
land revenue, rates of revenue per acre, &c., are founded. 

22. To carry out the second and third objects enumerated in para- 
graph 15, ver- 
nacular returns 
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were to be pre- 
pared in the 
form given in 
the margin. 
These returns 
were termed 
Census Return 
No. II. A sepa- 
rate return was 
to be prepared 
either in Ifrdd 
or Hindi for 
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every village in the province. These returns are tlie basia upon whioh 
all the tables given in tliia report are founded, except Table No. III. 

23. This return it will be observed gives information on four points . 
with regard to every person entered therein, viz., as to his or her age, 
sex, caste and occupation. At page 119 of the North -Western Provinces 
census report, a much more elaborate form of enumerator's return is 
given, which it was proposed should be used at all future censuses. 
This includes information as to the education and social condition of 
each person, viz., whether he or she is married or single, and can or 
cannot read and write. The question whether this form should he used 
in Oudb arose, but it was decided that it was too complex ; the form for 
Census Return No. II that was adopted was considered to give 8u£B.cient 
information, as all the tables compiled in the North- Western Provinces 
could be compiled from it and fjrom Census Eetum No. I. 

24i. The instructions for filling up this return may be thus summa- 
rized. AU enclosures and houses in the province were to be numbered, 
and enumerators were to be appointed, who were to fill up for every 
house in the proviace the first five columns of the return in the ten or 
eleven weeks between the issue of the circular and the end of October, 
These five columns shew the number of the enclosure and of the 
house,and the name, caste, and occupation of the head of the house, and 
the number of his servants and guests with their castes and occupations. 
November, December, and January were to be devoted to the supervision 
of this preliminary work. The work of supervision was to be performed 
under the immediate superintendence of the higher officials of the dis- 
trict, the police, and the settlement department. The importance of do- 
ing this work thoroughly was especially ui^ed on all o£S.cial9. 

25. The actual census was to be taken on the 27th January, which 
_„ ,„ . . , „. , „ date was afterwards changed to the 1st Feb- 

• Chief OomniiMioiiBfs CirciilarHo. ° 

tt-«8o dated Lucknow 22Dd Goto- rusry,* as it was discoTored that there would 
be an eclipse of the moon early oa the morn- 
ing of the 2Sth January, and it was known that many persons would be 
absent from home bathing on the occasion. On the night of 1st Pebru- 
ary, the enumerators were to go from house to house and fill up columns 
6, 7, 8 and 9, and enter any casual visitors or persons not already down. 

26. The principle on which the enumeration of the people was to 
be made, was therefore this ; that there should be an actual house to 
bouse enumeration to be made on the same day throughout the province, 
distinguishing all the people enumerated into adults and minors, and men 
and women, and also according to their castes and professions. The 
age of twelve was to be the &gQ distinguishing an adult from a child 
among the native population. 

Such were the instructions given by the Oudh Government. In 
carrying them out considerable discretion was left to district officers. 
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PART n. 



Heaanres adopted in the diatricta hj the local authoritiea for taking' 
the oenauB, the actual taking of it, and the compilation of the 
retonus in one central office. 

27. I now pass to the second head of this report : the measures 
adopted by the local authorities for the taking a census, the actual tak- 
ing of it, and the compilation of the returns in one central office. 

28. The reports of the Deputy Commissioners will be found in full 
in Appendix B. 

29. The first thing to be done was the numbering the houses and 
enclosures, and filling up the fii^t five columns of Census Betum Ko. II. 

80. In the Lucknow district, exclusive of the city, this process was 
carried out through the instrumentality of the agents of talu'kddrs, resi- 
dent zaminddrs, and patwdris, and was finished about the end of 
November. 

In the city of Lucknow it was carried out through the instrumen- 
tality of the city police. 

The zamfnddrs in this district generally seem to have assisted the 
authorities ; many of them themselves provided the little wooden boards 
or tickets which were hung up at the entrance to each enclosure and 
house for the purpose of numbering it, and other zamlnd^ furnished 
enumerators gratis. 

31. In the Barabunkee district this preliminary work was per- 
formed by talu'kddrs and infiuential zaminddrs in the villages belonging^ 
to them, but elsewhere it was done by paid enumerators. It was not 
finished till the 8th January 1869. The Officiating Deputy Commis- 
sioner however writes, — 

" In this district the greatest assistance was derived from the taluTc- 
" d^s and influential zaminddrs. Without their aid the census papers 
" could not have been completed within the time allowed <»r by the limited 
" establishment at my disposal. They gave their aid most wUlii^ly and 
" I am much indebted to them for their willing co-operation." 

32. The Deputy Commissioner of Oonao does not state in his re- 
port by what i^ncy this preliminary work was effected, or by what 
time it was completed. He states shortly that, " talu'kdars and lambar- 
" d^ aided by their personal influence." 

33. In the Fyzabad district the preliminary woik did not b^n 
till the 15th October, and was only finished by the end ot January. It 
was performed by moharrirs employed for the purpose. The OfBciating 
Deputy Commissioner states that *' the kdrindas of talu'kddrs and zamin- 
•' d^ assisted generally, as in duty bound. They did not render any spe- 
" cial aid." 
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34. In Baraich the paiwirfs seem to hare been employed to get 
through the preliminary work. It commenced on or about 21st Sep- 
tember 1868, and was finished in Baraioh tahsU on 20th December, and 
1st* March and in the other two tahslls by the end of January. The 

Officiating Deputy CommiBsioner writes " the 
oL'^e^ionl.f^hd'worfiroJ'US " patwAris werc made use of in filUng up 
uuatoi^iiigibie u.me. „ columus 1 to 5 and tiU the census was com- 

" pleted. They are the most useful agency for taking a census, and it 
" would suffice to employ them and the landlord alone in preparing Eetum 
" No. II, columns 1 to 5.*' Apparently, howerer, paid enumerators were 
also employed in the preliminary work, though it is not quite clear from 
the Officiating Deputy Commissioner's letter whether they were or were 
not employed on this part of the work. 

That officer seems to hare been successful in interesting some of the 
leading men of his district in the census and in seourlag their co-opera- 
tion. He held a special darbdr on 11th September for the purpose of 
explaining the objects of Gbrernment in taking a census to the assem- 
bled ^lu'kdirs, and he particularly mentions Naw&b Nisdr 'All Eh^n, 
Kazal-bdshi, and Sarddr MuhaiAmad Sfadb, as baring assisted him. Of 
the others he says " nearly all the talu'l:dir8 were indifferent to the 
" census, but they threw no difficulties in the way, and in some instances 
" took trouble to prevent its exciting alarm." 

Eijdh Jang Bah^ar Ehdn of Ndnp^ra, howerer, took the canaiu 
of N^npdra himself. 

35. In Oondah the Deputy Commissioner employed paid enume- 
rators for the preliminary work, but they were assisted by the patwdris, 
and lambard&rs, and in some cases talu'kd&rs famished an additional mo- 
harrir and a barkanddz. This work began on 15th September and was 
finished by the end of November. The conduct of the talu'^dArs and 
richer zamlndirs in this district deserves particular notice. 

• I quote paragraphs 2 and 8 of the Deputy 

• See p«ge XI Appendix B. • • . i if *, /^ -x ijxi. 

Commissioners letter. *' On receipt of the 
*' circular t above mentioned on the 28th August 1868 advantage was 
+ Chief Com™usi™e^, Circular " ^aten of a meeting on the 29th idem of 
Ho. 42-8411, dated i3ih Auput 1868. •' several talu'kddrs and others of the district ia 
" respect to another matter te explain the orders regarding the census and 
" to solicit Ihe cordial aid and co-operation of the large landholders in 
" carrying out the arrangements. On the 1st September they tendered a 
" written offer of co-operation intimating that besides directing their 
" agents and patwdrfs to assist in every way, they were willing to oontri- 
" bute a sum of Bs. 300 towards the expenses. As regards the latter 
" ofiier, I declined it, as I did not consider that such was called for, but 
" at the same time tendered them my best thanks for the very substantial 
*' mark of their desire to aid the Gtovernmeut In carrying out the proposed 
** arrangements." 

36. In Boy Bareilly the Settlement Department undertook the 
preliminary work which was begun on the let October, and ended on ihe 
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Slst December ; tlie agency employed was the patwflris. A few resident 
zamlnddrs acted themselves as enumerators or gave the services of their 
kdrindas. But, says the Deputy Commissioner, " I am not aware of 
" any of the talu'kddra or large zaminddrs, with the exception of Major 
" Orr, having rendered much assistance. They did not, however, obstruct, 
*' and that is perhaps a great thing." 

37. In Sultanpoor the preliminary work was accomplished by the 
paid moharrirs. The Deputy Commissioner has not recorded how long 
it took, or whether the landholders of his district gave him any assis- 
tance. 

38. In Pertahgurh district also the preliminary work was carried 
out by a paid establishment of moharrirs. The Settlement Department, 
however, lent their aid and the police were employed in one tahsll. The 
Officiating Deputy Commissioner also received considerable assistance 
from some of the wealthier landholders of his district. He writes that 
the talu'kddrs "generally assisted, especially on the night of the census, 
" and several tested the papers of some of their villages." He particularly 
mentions Bdb^ Ajit Singh, Rde 31^ho Farshdd, Kijdh Mohesh Narain 
Singh, B^bd Mohesh Bakhsh, and R^jdb Rdmpdl Singh. 

Nevertheless the work progressed very slowly ; and in one tahsil it 

was not finished till four days after the day on which the census was to 

have been taken, and in only one of the four was it finished within two 

months. The marginal * note gives the dates on which the preliminary 

work commenced and ended in each 

• Tabffl Puttee, lat Sept. 1868 to 6th Sept. 1869. 

oHifl BehBT, 16th Sept. 1868 to iBth Any. 1869. tahsil. The Tcason of the delay 

Taij?aSa]one, 16th Sept. 1868 to 7th Novr. 1868. , , , ., , „ , 

T»hjQ Pertttbgurh, lit ociobec 1868 to lat Feby. appears to have 0660 that thc rctums 
were often sent to talu'kddrs and 
zamindArs to be filled up instead of this being done by the paid 
enumerators. 

39. The Deputy Commissioner of Kheree appointed enumerators to 
do the preliminary work in his district, which was finished throughout 
the district by the end of November. He writes, " the order was patwdrls 
" were not to be employed," referring probably to the Chief Commissioner's 
opinion expressed in paragraph 9 of Circular 42. This however was 
not interpreted elsewhere to be an express order that patwdrfs were not 
to be employed, if they could be without detriment to the other work 
they were engaged on, the collecting information for the preparation of 
Census Return No. 1. The Deputy Commissioner says he received no as- 
sistance from any of the landholders of his district. 

40. In Seetapoor also the first five columns of Census Return No. II 
were filled in by paid agency and the work was accomplished within 
two months. Great assistance is stated to have been given by the land- 
holders of the district. 

41. In Hurdui this work was done more quickly than anywhere 
else. It was finished throughout the whole district by 9th November, 
and was done partly by patwdris, and partly by moharrirs employed 
for the purpose. Zaminddrs and talu'kdars took great interest in the 
numbering of the houses and generally in the preliminary work. 
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42. I think that generally speaking all Deputy Comnussioners and 
their suhordinates seem to have taken pains to explain to all natives who 
were brought into contact with them that the object of gorerument in 
enumerating its subjects was but to acquire such information as to their 
numbers and condition as would enable it the better to understand their 
Taried wants and requirements. In the Lucknow district articles on 
the subject were published in the educational paper, which is widely 
circulated, and the village schoolmasters instructed their pupils in the 
meaning and advantages of the measure. But it takes a long time for a 
few officials to disseminate an idea among a million of ignorant natives. 
Officials, great and small, and the majority of the landlords may or may 
not have themselves believed the assurances they received. They 
certainly did not trouble themselves to report lengthy explanations of 
the intentions of Government to their subordinates, to their tenants, and 
to the common people. But there is as little doubt that on the whole 
their influence was exercised in a lazy way in favour of Government. 
As the Tahsilddr of Behar naively remarks, " the people were told that 
" no harm was to be done to them :" and on the whole the landholders 
and native officials did succeed in preventing the feelings of alarm that 
existed from becoming too manifest." 

43. But as the operation of numbering and counting the houses 
went on slowly and surely, the most extraordinary rumours spread over 
the province and were by the lower classes received at first with unques- 
tioning credence. Some of these stories were such as could not have 
existed and been believed in without exciting alarm, yet some Deputy 
Commissioners, while acknovpledging the prevalence of the rumour, deny 
the existence of any alarm. 

44.. The rumours were various, that Government was going to 
impose a poll tax ; that it was about to take one member of every family 
as a recruit for the army ; that one male from every house was to be 
compelled to emigrate or to work without pay on the roads ; tiiat every 
fourth man was to be taken for one of these objects ; that labourers were 
required to build an enormous fort ; that people were wanted to colonize 
a distant settlement ; that a large anny was required by Government, 
and that every fourth man was to be taken ; that soldiers were required 
for Abyssinia ; and lastly that women were wanted as wives for the 
European soldiers. 

45. One report^that obtained circulation in Barabunkee was a very 
strange one. The Deputy Commissioner shall speak for himself. " One 
'• of them (i. e., these reports) was that the country of the English had 
"suddenly become very warm and that Her Majesty had sent orders to 
" His Excellency the Governor General to send to England at once two 
" virgins from each village that they might fan her night and day and 
" keep her cool, and that the census was only a subterfuge on the part of 
" the authorities to enable them to pick out the virgins and pack them off 
*' to Calcutta to be put on board vessels ready to receive them." 

46. The rumour that there would be a forced levy of women for 
the use of the European soldiers is stated to have prevailed iu three dls- 
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tricts, Baraicb, Fyzabad, and Pertabgnrh. Between the last two 
districts lies Sultanpoor, and tliis rumour inust have prevailed there also. 
It was this that I particularly alluded to in the 4i3rd paragraph, when I 
said that some of the rumours must have excited great alarm. Certain 
facts are mentioned by the Deputy Commissioners of Pertabgurh and 
Fyzabad, which shew that considerable alarm did exist. Thus the Offici- 
ating Deputy Commissioner of Pyzabad writes, " many men endeavoured 
" to conceal some members of their families, others left their houses on 
" the night of the 1st of February and slept in the fields or went into the 
*' North-Western Provinces," and the Deputy Commissioner afterwards 
" wrote thus : " many people laboured under a sense of vague fear, some 
"took to the fields, others went over the borders." Lieutenant Pitcher, 
Aasietant Commissioner, who was present at AjuddhiyA on the night of 
the census has assured me that be saw crowds of people flocking over 
the river to avoid being enumerated. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Pertabgurh says that *' a good many of the people it appears went 
** over to Jounpoor on the night of the census ;" and the Settlement 
Officer of that district plainly confesses that "alarm was more or less 
" excited and so far from being disposed to be communicative, the people 
" generally and the lower castes especially tried concealment, and for some 
" weeks immediately preceding the census night'a considerable migration 
" across the river to the Allahabad district took place. In the Pattf 
" direction many members of different families went over to the Jounpoor 
" district." 

47. But besides these facts there is ample proof afforded by the 
census returns of these districts that the alarm which has been character- 
ized as a " sense of vague fear " was in a few places, here and there, not 
at all a vague fear but a plain actual dread of a clear and certain evil, 
in the approach of which the people firmly believed, that evil being the 
forcible abstraction of their women for the use of European soldiers. This 
belief led to wholesale concealment of the young unmarried women. I 
found some, nay many villages, especially in the Sultanpoor and Pertab- 
gurh districts, the census returns for which hardly contained any girls at 
all. These cases were of course very few, and cannot have affected the 
results for the whole of either dbtrict. The numbers of the girls are 
singularly disproportionate to the numbers of the boys throughout the 
province. But the proportion of the females to the males is better than 
the proportion in other provinces. I shall presently return to this point ; 
the result I now arrive at from these facts is that there has been a strong 
tendency everywhere to enter girls in the returns as women, and of course 
this has been done all the more in those districts or parts of districts 
where the people were at all influenced by this rumour. 

48. It is somewhat singular that in the Central Provinces at the 

time of taking a census a similar extraordina- 
ot^^^ij^^s^i^"^ ry rumour obtained credence. Mr. Bernard 
writes " in the district of MundlA among the 
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"ed wives foi' its soldiers and would take any girls Who miglit be unmar- 
^'ned at the time of the census. Accordingly all parents made the utmost 
"exertions to find husbands for their daughters, and when they had mar- 
"ried them off they quietly awaited the result." The good fortune of these 
Mundl^ young ladies has however been equalled by that of others in 
Oudh. In Baraich district the same happy result ensued from the pre- 
vious distressing alarms. The Deputy Commissioner stales that " some 
"mischievous persons spread a rumour that fine unmarried females were 
"wanted for the European army, and it led to several unmarried women 
"making engagements at once to escape such a conscription." 

49. In spite, however, of all rumours and alarms the demeanour 
of the jieople was quiet and submissive during the whole of the long 
period during which the preliminary countings were going on as well as 
on the actual night of the census. They did not assist in anyway; 
they were not disposed to he conuaunicative ; but they made no attempt to 
obstruct or interfere with the operations; the ticketing the houses excit- 
ed no apprehensions. Everybody's house was to be ticketed and so all 
felt safe. The danger was felt rather to be in the house being left un- 
ticketed. This feeling induced the common people everywhere to take 
great care of the little wooden tickets, and to prevent the children from 
playing with them. In some districts the numbers were not recorded on 
these wooden tickets, but were painted on the walls of houses in coloured 
chalk ; in those places the people were careful to keep the colours bright, 
so that the number might be plainly visible, and they made it as conspi- 
cuous as possible by smearing the surrounding parts of the walls very 
smoothly with cowdung. 

50. I have pointed out that there were some places where the 
alarm was greater than in others, leading to emigration across the border 
and concealment of the girls. Except these events no other outward mani- 
festation of aJarm was perceived. I cannot however agree with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Sultanpoor, who writes regarding his district 
that " the people manifested very little feeling on the subject," for I 
believe it was in this district and Pertabgurh that more fear was felt 
than anywhere else. I cannot describe what I believe to have been the 
feeling everywhere of large numbers of the lower classes better than by 
quoting the words of Mr. W. B. Jones, Deputy Commissioner of "Wurdah 

Central Provinces: "the imaginations of all were 
p»rwr»ph 11 Conttrf Pro- "excitcd by tho novelty of a census under English 

nncM Cbtoiu BjipDrt. i . 

"rule, by the elaborate preparations made for it, and 
"above all by the mystery of its being made at night. Among the lower 
"clatsea dread and sttspicion struggled with instinctive reverence for au- 
"thority and confidence in the intentions of their rulers ; and among the up- 
"per a similar feeling at first prevailed, but as they gradually found 
"themselves personally enlisted in the work of the census, mistrust gave 
"way, and in the case of the non-official instructors and enumerators was 
"succeeded by a feeling of pride at being entrusted with a share in the 
''conduct of so important a matter. " 

61. I have remai'ked on the way in which the preliminary work 
was accomplished in each district, the time it took and the assistance 
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giren by the landholders. This work according to the orders of the 
Chief Commissioner was to hare been completed by SIst October, and 
then the superrlsou of it was to commence. 

The marginal note shews the dates by which the preliminary work 
was finished in each district ; no- 
where was this done by the 31st Octo- 
ber and in only four districts by end 
of November. I do not believe the 
work of supervision could have been 
performed properly in less than two 
months, and it must therefore have 
been very imperfectly got through in 
those districts where the preliminary 
work was not completed by the 
end of November ; indeed it is plain 
that in the districts of Fyzabad, Baraich, and Pertabgurh, where the first 
part of the work was not completed till the end of January, much of it 
could not have been supervised at all. 

52, I asked Deputy Commissioners to state what percentage of the 
returns No. II were tested by the super- 
^^^I^^pJ^b""^ '"^ Tisors,butneverthele8a most Deputy Commis. 
sioners have omitted to notice the point 
altogether. The majority of them content themselves with the assur- 
ance that the preliminary work» as well as the actual enumerations on 
the night of the census was performed with great care, and that the 
returns No. II were everywhere filled in with great accuracy ; but it 
would have been more satisfactory to know on what data this opinion is 
founded. 

63. The Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Hurdui seems to 
have made the best arrangements for this supervision. He made his 
tahslldars each test 16 per cent of the work done in his own tahsil, and 
after that 6 per cent of the returns of the whole district were tested 
by an Extra Assistant Commissioner especially deputed to the work. 
Generally I think the arrangements made in this district were most 
excellent. 

54i. The Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Baraich attempted 
too much ; he and his assistant tried to test 30 per cent of the entries in 
villages with more than 100 houses, 60 per cent where there were less 
than 100 houses and all the entries in villages with less than 50 houses. 
The result may be guessed. 

The Officiating Deputy Commissioner writes, " I am now certain 
"that it was beyond the power of the officers to test every village at 
"that or a much lower rate, and that this part of the Chief Commis- 
"sioner's instructions was not carried out because it was impossible. A 
"good deal of testing was done and a considerable number of the 
"villages were only seen at a distance and some not at all except by the 
"paid enumerators and the revenue officials not empowered to test." 
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55. In Borabuukee 6 per cent of the returns were examined, and 
in Sultanpoor the Deputy Commissioner affirms that some part of almost 
every village was tested. The Deputy Commissioner of Fyzabad also 
says that, a partial supervision is believed to have been made in every 
village. In Fertahgurh too much was attempted ; in tahsil Fattf of this 
district 50 per cent of the papers were examined in villages where there 
were 50 houses ; and in villages where there were more than 50 houses 
papers of about 30 houses per cent were tested. This is the tahsil where 
the work was not finished till 7th February 1869. 

56. Throughout the entire province every district seems to have 
been portioned off among the European officers of the district and police 
and settlement departments, and such native officers as tahsild^rs, Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, aadr munsarims, peshkdrs &c. The Deputy 

Commissioners of the districts noted in the 
siJ^u^oe. margin have recorded exactly what part of 

8^'^i)oor. ^&°^ district was assigned to each officer, and 

5^^- in most of these districts this labour was shared 

among so many that each officer must have 
had to supervise on an average not more than one pai^nab, and it is 
probable therefore that where this was the ease the supervision was real- 
ly thoroughly well performed. 

57. The Deputy Commissioners of the districts mentioned in the 

margin have not given full details of the way 
^^. in which the work of supervision was divided. 

E^y B»reQiy. I ^0 Dot kuow therefore what area was allot- 

ftl^X'^ **^ ^ ^^^ officer engaged in supervising. In 

three of these districts viz., Fyzabad, Baraieh 
and Pertabgurh, I have already pointed out, that a great deal of the 
preliminary work could not have been superriaed at all as it was not 
completed till the end of January. 

58. On the whole however I concur with the (pinion that the 
census returns No. II were prepared with tolerable accuracy. On the 
eastern frontier of Oudh it may have happened that concealment and eva- 
sion took place, but elsewhere Deputy Commissioners generally eoneur in 
thinking there was no concealment practised at all. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Lucknow however writes thus : — 

** In the distriet I think little concealment was practised. In the 
"city I am sure it prevailed to a greater extent, there were greater focili- 
"ties for it and the people being less unsophisticated did not give such 
"ready credence to the explanation afforded by Government officers." 

I think with this exception all Deputy CommissioneM arc unani- 
mous in affirming that the census was taken with great success, that the 
returns are exceedingly accurate, and that practically no concealment at 
all took place. 

69. The enumerators, who were in most districts employed to fill 
up the first five columns of the return were chiefly of the poorer classes 
and of the KAyath caste. The number appointed was in Pertabgurh 33. 
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in Baraich 30, in Oondah 30, and generally not leas than that number. 
They were paid in some districts by fixed wages, as in Bar&icb at Rs. 5 
per mensem, and in others by contract. Thus in Fyzabad they were paid 
at the rate of 1 rupee for 600 houses and in i^heree at the rate of three 
to four annas per 100 houses. Tbey were expected to enter in their 
returns about 100 houses per day. In Oondah the number demanded 
was 87 per day. Many mistakes were made by them, especially at first, 
aud much of their work had to be done twice orer. All Deputy Com- 
missioners concur in acknowledging tlie absolute necessity there was for 
exercising close superrision over their work. 

60. There is nothing surprising in the fact that the r^wrts, from 
the majority of districts record the detection of the perpetration of 
small acts of fraud by these . men. Tliey were poor men ; they wei'e 
temporarily placed in a position which gave them a little authority, and 
they endearoured to use it to their advantage. This was a result most 
surely to be expected. 

61. In Fyzabad two enumerators were fiaed for collecting a cop- 
per coin firom every house visited by them. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gondah wi-ite* thus. " It was soon 
"found that some of the enumerators were taking advantage of the occa- 
^'sion to make a Uttle harvest for themselves. In the tahsils of Utrowlali 
"and (Jondah the police succeeded in bringing six cases to light, and I am 
"glad to be able to add that the oflfenders in four were promptly dealt 
"with and severely punished, which will I trust serve as a wholesome 
"warning in the case of any similar arrangements being required in 
"1871." 

In a second letter, from the Officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
Gondah, it is stated that. " In four or five instances an enumerator was 
"detected in exacting a fee of three pie per house as diet money, and 
'•punished." Pe^aps this refers to the same eases that the Deputy 
Commissioner had previously mentioned. 

62. In Oonao the D^uty CommissioQcr says. " As usual the 

"census moharrirs began collecting excessive 

• Dietmoncj. ,, ,,. , . , . ■ , . 

"sidna,* were at once infcnTned against, were 
"punished by fine, and dismissed." In Lncknnw one oomplatnt of similar 
extortion' was made but was not substantiated. In Kheree "there wer« 
"only two cases in which money was taken, and in one the enumerator 
"had given a slip of paper with entries from his return No. It, to the 
"party, claiming in return thereof a pice as his remuneration, and in the 
"other it was said the red ochre and oil used in numbering the houses 
"had to be paid for. In the first of these cases five annas had been real- 
"ized and in the second two annas and six pie " In Roy Bareilly the De- 
puty Commissioner says there was no complaint against any of the enu- 
merators, and he adds as his reason " this may be accounted for by the 
"fact that the enumeration was effected by the patwdrls or other resi- 
"dents of the village." 
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63. There was a case of falae personation at Baraich ; " one man 
" falsely representing himself to be an enumerator went about on the 
*' night of the census collecting fees in the name of Grovernment, and be 
" was convicted of the offence and sentenced to two years' rigorous impri- 
" sonment by Mr. Chapman, Assistant Commissioner. Another person 
" was tried for a similar offence and acquitted." 

64. In five districts, Barabunkee, Sultanpoor, Pertabgurh, Seeta- 
poor, and Hurdui, there were no complaints made of extortion on the 
part of enumerators, and no cases came to light. It is probable, how- 
ever, that small fees were universally levied. 

65. Finally on the night of the 1st February, the census was 
taken in every town and village throughout the province. Persons of 
all classes were pressed into Government service for this one night. In 
addition to the paid enumerators, the village patw^iris, the whole of the 
subordinate district and settlement establishments, and in some districts 
also the police were employed. Then ta'lukd^rs and their agents and 
bailiffs, zamlnddrs great and small, mir mahalladdrs in towns, sarbardh- 
k&rs of estates under the Court of Wards, kdniingos and their private 
moharirs, and in short almost everybody who could read and write, 
wore required to give their services for the occasion. 



The actual number of persons who were employed in tak- 
ing the census in seven dis- 
tricts is given in the mai^inal 
note. I have no information 
as to the number employed 
in the other five districts. 
But these figures give ' an 
average of 1,796 persons per 
district, or a total of 21,652 
for the whole province. There 
are 23,691 inhabited villages 
in Oudh, so that there was 
on an average very nearly one 
enumerator to every village. 
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67. It was generally arranged that on the night of the census every 
officer who had been employed in the work of supervision should be at 
the head quarters of that portion of the district, the returns of which he 
had himself supervised. This would be generally the chief town of a 
perganah. So that on the whole there were probably about one hundred 
or more central places, including of course all the larger towns, 
where some European or high native official was actually present on the 
census night, and himself superintended the operation. 

68. Frerytbing passed off in the greatest quiet, and the operation 
was everywhere finished in the course of the night without the slightest 
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trace of a disturbance. The orders had been that the eniunerators were 
to see everybody whom they counted, except of course the purdahnishfa 
women, but I fancy these orders were not carried out. It would have 
been hardly possible to do so. The plan generally followed appears to 
have been for the head of the house to sit at the door of his house, fre- 
quently with a ll^hf; buroiog, till it came to the turn of his family to be 
counted. He then himself gave the information required to the enume- 
rator. Even following this plan the enumeration must in many large 
villages hare lasted the entire night. 

69. All persons wore enumerated in the place where th^ were on 
the night of the census, whether they ordinarily resided there or not. 
The only exceptions to this rule were that persons watching the fields at 
night were entered as belonging to the house to which they belonged, 
and that sentries and police on duty were entered as belonging to their 
guards or thdnahs. 

70. It had been recommended in the Chief Commissioner's circular 
that educated men, European or native, should be entrusted with return 
'^o. II to fill up themselves ; their houses were to be previously num- 
bered to prevent omission, but it was considered that there was no oc- 
casion for the enumerators to visit them except for this purpose. As 
far as regards Europeans and Eurasians this appears to have been the 
practice that was everywhere followed, but it seema to have been 
thought that it would involve extra trouble if this permission was 

availed of to any considerable extent in tlie 
case of educated natives. As far as I gather 



pJtab^i^' irom the reports of the Deputy Commissioners, 

"^ returns were only entrusted to native house- 

holders in the five districts marginally noted. 

71. In cantonments commanding officers sent up the returns for 
their fighting men and regimental camp followers, and the cantonment 
magistrate for all the other population includicg that of the h&x&Ts. 

72. I think it is a matter of congratulation that a very small pro- 
portion of returns were given to householders to be filled up. In my 
office it was found that these returns were those in which most omissions 
occurred and most corrections were necessary. Mr. Plowden, in para- 
graph 8 of the North "Western Provinces census report makes the same 
remark. The European houscUc^ders' returns were full of mistakes or 
omissions as to the castes <^ natives. Ensigns in Her Majesty'a service 
almost universally divide natives into bearers, Hindds and Mufaanmia- 
dans. The mehter is oooasionally introduced as a fourth subdivision of the 
people. It was not always easy to reoognite in my office what returns 
had been prepared by native householders. Occasionally however there 
was some sign that was evidence of the £act. In such returns there 
were invariably mistakes which were always palpable. The most com- 
mon one was that the girls were all entered as women, another was the 
omission to enter the inhabitants of the house divided according to sex 
and age in the four columns of Return No. II numbered 6, 7, 8, and 
9, and instead of this the ent^ing them all one after another in one 
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column, usaally the first one, Ko. 6. In these cases the other entries in 
columns 4 and 6 regf^ing caste and profession were never sufficient to 
giro all the information requisite as to sex and age. I may here how- 
erei remark that this mistake, so for from being confined to the returns 
prepared by householders themselves, was a very common one indeed, 
and Its effect on tbe returns as now published will be presently noticed 
by me. 

73. Mr. Plowden, after remarking that the great point la which a 
European census differs from an Indian one, is that in European coun- 
tries the population is enumerated for the most part by its own agency, 
the enumerators having merely to collect the householders* schedule 
filled up by the occupiers of houses, goes on as follows : — 

" There are circumstances in the North Western Provinces which 
" make the mere enumeration of the people, and especially of the great 
*' bulk of it, the rural population, a matter of less difficulty than in Eng- 
" land. The machinery for the enumeration is ready at hand and not 
" untried in statistical investigations. In the village accountants is to 
" be found an agency for the collecting information acquainted with thft 
" circumstances and the residents of the several Tillages and accustomed 
" to enquiries of a similar nature. The villages themselves are compact. 
" Tlie isolated farm houses so common iu England, the three or four 
" cottages long distant from villages to which they belong, the scattered 
" houses of a straggling parish find nothing to correspond with them in 
*' this country. There may be outlying hamlets ocoasionally, but as a 
" rule the villages are self contiuned, the houses, or huts as tUoy would 
*' be called elsewhere, being in close juxtaposition, and the faoillti^ for 
" enumeration are still further increased by the numbers living in oue en- 
" closure. The small slse of an Indian village with a population of 1,000 
" inhabitants wcnld be surprising to those accustomed only to the more 
" oomfortable residenoes of the English peasant. Even in the towns, 
" though the facilities are less than in the country, the heads of wards 
" (mir mahalladirs) &om their position and intimate knowledge of their 
" fellow wardsmen make expert and useful enumerators." 

74. Now no doubt these remarks apply to a great extent to Oudh, 
but they do not entirely. The Oudh pa^w^rls are not yet as intelligent 
and well edaoated a body of men as those of the North-'Western 
Provinces, though they aSotd a centraliKed fl^ney ready to hand 
better than anything existing in England. Again the Oudh villages 
are much more scattered than those in the North- Western Provinces. 
An immense increase of cultivation has taken place since the annexa- 
tion, following as a natural consequence upon the absolute security to 
life and property then for the first time offered to the country, and more 
recently upon the declaration of the thirty years' settlement of the 
land revenue in the majority of districts. This increase of cultivation 
has led to the foundation of an immense number of little hamlets, each 
of which is in most eases established on the confines of the lands of a 
parent village and at some distance from it. There are no less than 
53,626 of these hamlets in Oiidb, and new ones are evea now springing 
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up in all directions. Tliere are also in Oudli, in addition to the bnts of 
fakirs, a great number of detached hoi^es not belonging to any Tillage, 
but generally inhabited bj boatmen and fishermen, and situated on the 
banks of the great rivers. The number of these huts is returned at 
26,377. 

75. There is no doubt therefore that circumBtauceB exist here 
which make the taking a census much more difficult than in the North- 
Western ProTinces. Firstly that the agency is inferior ; $econdlff, that 
the population is more scattered. 

76. On this occasion the patwAris were not eitensively employed 
in Oudh. The reasons were two— firstly, the . beUef that they were 
wanted for preparation of census return Ko. I. Secondly, the feai* 
that settlement operations would be interrupted if any extra work were 
imposed in the cold weather on patw^ris. I see no reason why they 
should not be employed at the next census. If they are not employed, 
either a special paid agency must be again employed, or Gorernment 
must avaQ itself of the voluntary agency of landholders and their 
agents and bailifis, and such like people. I believe that this course 
would be most unadvisable and would result in the work done being full 
of errors. Mr. Hume, in Ins report on the census of Etawah emphati- 

P^igrapB. « and 7. T^e report ^^^y coudemns the agency of volunteers. 

is publiJied m fnU in Mr. Plonden's Hg writcS thuS, " SCTPral of the TOlunteeiS 

North-Weat«ni ProriiicM ceuu*- re- 
port. " did their work so carelessly that but tor 

*' the system adopted the census would have contained a large element of 

*' error. As it was all the papers were ready and had been fnlly filled in 

" by patwfirfs, schoolmasters &e., and had been thoroughly tested by re- 

" sponsible officials before the date fixed. All the volunteer enumerators 

'* had to do was to go round from house to house and see that at the hour 

" fixed the houses really contained the exact numbersentered in their lists, 

** or if not, make the necessary corrections ; yet several of them gave in 

" their papers unverified, some scratched tbero all over with hieroglyphics, 

•' some lost, and most dirtied them. Luckily we placed nogreat dependence 

" on them, and the next morning all the doubtful ones were looked up and 

" re-tested or re-drawn." 

I most thoroughly believe, that returns prepared by voluntea 
^enoy would be utterly worthless, and my opinion is confirmed by the 
fact that I have found that returns filled in by householders are full 
of errors. 

77. The objection to the special paid agency is its expense. In 
the 35 districts of the North-Western Provinces, Rs. 6,847-8-1 were the 
cost incurred by district officers in taking the census and preparing their 
returns, wbidi gives an average cost per district of Rs. 196-10-3. In 
the 12 districts of Oudh the mere eost of the taking the census by dis- 

. iett« No. 196. a.fed 26th July t"°* '>^'^^ without preparing any returns at 
i869,irom J.o. wiUiamivE^iir*. all was Ks. 7,276-8-1* which gives an aver- 

on Bpecial duty, to Major HocAn- ' ° 

drew, SecretMy to the Chief Com- Qge eOSt Of Rs. 606-6-0 for CSCh district, SOmOw 

mueioDor, Oudh, page 31, Appen- ° 

dii B. what more than three tmies the average cost 

in each dietriot of the North-Westera Provinces. Nevertheless there 
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was not a single district in. which the whole work was done by the paid 
agency ; almost ereiywhere assistai-ca was given by zamlndArs and pat- 
wdris, and occasionally by the settlement department and by the police. 
Almost the whole of the sum of Rs. 7,276-S-l was spent in paying the 
moharirs appointed to do the preliminary work. In Eoy Bareilly, where the 
agency of the patwdris was made use of, the Deputy Commissioner only 
spent Bs. 124i-13-9, a smaller sum than the average sum spent in each dis- 
trict of the Nortb-"West8m Provinces. Mr. Camegy, Settlement Officer 
of Fyzabad, strongly advocated the employment of a paid agency, on the 
ground that be conld not spare the pa^wdris from settlement work, and 
that if by the loss of their services be was prevented from declaring the 
new jama's in certain tahsils in time for them to come into operation from 
1,277 Fasli, Government would probably lose Es. 50,000. He estimated 
the cost of employing a paid agency in Fyzabad at only Rs. 400 ; the 
expense however was Rs. 706-2-4. 

78. I must here notice the cost of taking the census. The supreme 
Government sanctioned Bs. 6,000 from the imperial revenues. In 
addition to this tbe Chief Commissioner granted from the general margin 
fund a further sum of Rs. 4,960, as he oonsidered that tbe Rs. 6,000 
would be barely sufficient to pay for the compiling and tbe printing of 
forms and results. The Lucknow municipality gave !Rs. 1,801, being the 
cost Of tbe census in tbe city, and an additional sum of Rs. 360 was also 
granted to the Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow from tbe nazdl fund. 
The Fyzabad municipality granted Bs. 70 to assist in tbe taking the city 

census. The total of these sums ia 

Rs. 7,171, hut the whole cost of 

tbe census was Rs. 7,276-8-1 ; the 

balance of Rs. 105-8-1 was paid by 

T JW s 1 fobJiVxpendcd. the Chief Commissioner from the 

B*. 106 8 I Skmw. mai^in fund. The Chief Com- 

missioner's grant of Rs. 4,950 was 

exceeded by Rs. 2,826-S-l or 47 per cent. 

79. The census was most expensive in Lucknow. It cost Bs. 2,621, 
of which Bs, 1,801 were spent in the city and 
Bs. 720 in the district. Of the other districts the 
census cost most in Fyzabad and least in Roy 
Bareilly. The marginal note shows the cost 
in each district. 

80. The printing of the TJrdA and Hindi re- 
turns used by the enumerators in taking tbe 
census cost Rs. 2325-3-9. 

81. As soon after the takingof thecensus 
as tbe returns were received, duly filled up, from 
the enumerators they were forwarded to me at 

Lucknow. I had been deputed to Lucknow for the purpose of compiling 

and reporting on the census returns Of the province 

comioiuionCT So. S76, early in February, but I did not take charge of my 

d«^ 6th Frtnxary 1869. offlcc tlU Ist March. Thls was quite early enough; 



4,950 
1,S01 I 



Chief CommiuioQer'fl m 
Qeatral margin vu 
Luoknow munioiulltir. 
Lucknow nasdl fund. 
Fjta,htA tnanicipftlitj. 



Name of diitriot. 


Cort of eeniu*. 
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very few Census Returns No. II had then arrived. They cootinued to 
come in during March and the whole of April, so that some did not arrive 
till three months after the day of the census. No Deputy Commissioner 
gave any reason for this delay. 

82. I regret to say that the instructions contained in the 7th para- 
graph of the Chief Commissioner's Circular No. 42 as to the transmis- 
sion of the returns to Lucknow were very imperfectly observed. All 
sorts of blunders occurred, which gave infinite trouble in the central 
office. The returns of villages, not being tacked together, were found 
mixed up with the returns for other villages. The names of villages 
were written in the shikasta character and were frequently illegible. It 
is of course absurd to employ a shorthand character like this for writ- 
ing proper names which are to be read by persons who have never seen 
them before. Village returns of one parganah were found mixed up with 
the village returns of another parganah, bundles of papers were received 
without anything written on the outside to denote what they were, the 
lists of mauza's which were to accompany the returns for each parga* 
nah were in some instances not sent, and there were no lists of hamlets 
and detached houses received at all. Similar mistakes occurred with 
regard to the maballa returns from towns. Ketums were seldom for- 
warded under covering dockets, in spite of frequent requests to that effect. 

83. Census Returns No. I were received from the Commissioners 
after the most extraordinary delay, and that notwithstanding that pat- 
w^ris had been exempted from acting as enumerators and aiding in the 
preparation of Census Returns No. II expressly because they would 
have to be employed in collecting information for preparation of Census 
Returns No. I. These returns were due by the 1st of January ; when they 
arrived, they were found full of mistakes, sometimes there were glaring 
elerical errors, sometimes mistakes in the addition of the figures, 
sometimes there were omissions which were only detected by a compari- 
son of the return with that of other districts, Neariy all had to be sent 
back for correction and revision, and the last revfeed return, was only 
received in my office on 17th August. The Chief Commissioner in para. 
192 of his Annual Administration Report for 1808-69 has animadverted, 
on the imperfect scrutiny of statistical returns by district officers, 

84. Discrepancies were also continually found to exist between the 
number of demarcated villages as stated in column No. 3 of Census 
Rettum No. I and the number as stated in the vernacular lists submit- 
ted with the Census Return No. II. The former were prepared by settle- 
ment officers and the latter by Deputy Commissioners, and apparently no 
referencfr was ever made by the cue department to the other for the 
purpose of ensuring accuracy and uuJfonnity. 

85. A great deal of troublesome and unnecessary correspondence 
was caused by the mistakes and discrepancies noticed in the last three 
paragraphs, and considerable delay caused in the compilation of the state- 
ments in my office during the first three mouths. 

£6. I had great difficulty in getting together a competent estab- 
lishment at a short notice. No information had reached the people 
generally of any such office being about to be opened ; and at fijst few 
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persons of ordinary education presented themselves. I entertained many 
for a few days at a time on trial and bad to discharge them as incompe- 
tent. The Kdyathi character in which the census returns Ko. II were 
written is little known even among Kdyaths, who are not patwAris, and 
many men were sent away in consequence of their inability to read it. 

87. As an instance of the great want of employment among the 
more respectable classes in Lucknow, I may mention that in addition to 
the number of men entertained during March, about 30 in all, and the 
number ot those who were tried and failed, both of whom were almost 
entirely Kiyatbs, from 150 to 200 respectable Mohamedans, well dressed 
and tolerably educated, applied for employment during March and 
A pnl, but I could not engage any of them, as all of them at once, profes- 
sed their ignorance of KAyathl. Considering that the salary of the posts 
which these men shewed the greatest anxiety to obtain was only Rs. 15 
per mensem, and the employment was known to be only temporary, and 
was such as offered no opportunity for receiving perquisites or acquiring 
illicit gains of any kind, I think there is ample proof afforded of the dis- 
tress to which the Mubammadan community is here reduced by want of 
employment, an evil which is under our rule a daily increasing one. 

88. The original returns having been received in the central office 
and a su£B.oient number of moharrirs entertained, the compilation of the 
district tables was commenced. These were to be similar to -those of 
the North-Western Provinces census report, as has been explained in para- 
graph 18. The North- Western Provinces tables exbiWt the total popula- 
tion divided in three different ways, 1st in table No. I according to age and 
sex, and religion, i. e. as Hindoos and Mahomedans, and occupation i. e. 
as agriculturists and non.agTicuIturists ; 2nd in table No. IV according 
to caste. 3rd in table No. V according to profession. 

89. But these tables do not exhibit these various kinds of informa- 
tion in combination. For instance table No. 17 for any district informs 
us how many persons there are of any caste in that district, but it does 
not intorm us how many of these are men and how many women, and 
how many are adults and how many children. Nor again does it inform 
us how many of them belong to one profession and how many belong to 
others. It was at first my wish to combine the pr^aration of these 
tables in such a way that the fullest information might be obtained not 
only as to the total numbers of each caste, but as to the numbers of the 
men and women, adults and children, and also as to the way in which 
each caste was sub-divided into professions. But I found that it would 
be quite impossible to effect this with the money at my disposal, and I 
was aware that the Chief Commis^oner would prefer that the results of 
the census should not be exhibited with any elaborate detail rather than 
that the Government grant should be exceeded. 

90. I therefore adopted the much more simple plan of preparing 
tables I, IV, and V in sucoession. Tables No. I were taken up first ; 
forms of parganah registers were prepared in I/rdti, being almost exactly 
like the English district tables. A separate line of 32 columns is allotted 
in these registers to the totals of each village. On completion of the 
pai^oah, the totals were entered in the English district tables in which a 
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separate line is allotted to the totals of each parganah. Ereiy moharrir 
was expected to enumerate in detail the inhabitants of about BOO 
houses per day. These enumerating moharrira were paid at the rate of 
16 rupees per month, and the best of them were soon picked out to su- 
pervise and correct the work of the rest, and were paid at the rate of 
20 rupees per month. The supervising moharrirs had also to do OTcr 
again themselres from 5 to 10, and in some cases 15 per cent of the 
actual work done by the enumerating mohamrs and report on all mis- 
takes found. This work lasted about three months, and was completed 
about the middle of June, the average number of moharrira employed in 
enumerating being about 40; tables Xo. IV were thou commenced. 

91. Feeling that this work had been done slowly, I began to pay 
my mohanirs at contract rates from the time when the preparation of 
tables No. IV commenced. They were paid at the rate of one anna and 
a half per 100 houses. It was with some difficulty that the change was 
effected, and many men resigned rather than accept work under the new 
conditions. There is a very strong feeling among respectable natives 
that Government service ceases to be honourable if it is remunerated in 
accordance with the work performed instead of by a monthly salary. The 
preparation of tables No. IV was found much more difficult than that of 
tables No. I, the principal difficulty being the great number of sub- 
castes ; which besides differed in different parganahs, so that it was im- 
possible to have a separate column for each sub-caste in the ITrdd regis- 
ters. The establishment was greatly increased, as many as 80 mohamrs 
being for some time engaged, and this work was finished by the end of 
August. Very few of the men were able to earn as much as the salary 
they had been previously receiving. From the time the change was 
made, I increased the staff of men employed in superintending the enu- 
merating moharrirs and in testing their enumerations. I am satisfied these 
men exercised a yery close and efficient supervision over the work done. 

92. On the whole, I hope I am correct in asserting that these 
returns hare bepn prepared in my office with great accuracy. The total 
of the villages generally came out exactly the same when they were 
counted for tables No. I, as when they were counted for tables No. IV. 
If there was any difference between the total of a parganah as found for 
the one table, and as found for the other, on a further examination the 
cause of the difference was at once ascertained and the necessary corre<N 
tion made. Tables No. IV have eren been prepared in somewhat greater 
detail than in the North-Western Provinces; the difference being that in 
the case of Oudh, the castes are shewn in totals of each caste for each 
parganah, and in the case of the North- Western Provinces, in totals of 
each caste for each district. 

03. Any considerable difference between the totals of a parganah 
as exhibited in these two enumerations was generally traced to the loss 
of the returns for some Tillage. Some few were destroyed by white ants, 
a few were damaged by the rain coming through a leaking roof, and a 
few disappeared altogether. In spite of all precautions, such as tying up 
the returns for every district in bundles made of cloth dyed a particu- 
lar colour, it was found impossible to prevent occasi<mal confusion from 
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papers getting mixed together. As an excuse for this I must plead the 
wretched aocommodatlon allowed to my office. They only had a few small 
rooms attached to the Secretary's o£B.oe with a total area of ahout one 
square yard per man, and in these rooms some 24>,000 mauza'wdr returns 
liod to be kept carefully arranged, and sitting space provided for ahout 
80 men. 

94. From tables No. I the English writers prepared tables No. II. 
These entailed no work in the vernacular at all. Nor did tables No. Ill 
which av& the same, with some slight additions, as the census returns 
No. I which were received from the Commissioners' of&ces in English. 

95. Tables No. VII were also prepared by a fe\F moharrirs with very 
little difficulty from tables No. I. These tables exhibit the population 
divided into urban and rural, and the total population of the towns. 

96. Tables Nos. V and VI were prepared at the same time and last 
of all. The former exhibit the population divided according to its pro- 
fessions and occupations. Only adult males were enumerated except in 
the case of professions exercised by women, in which it was of course 
necessary to enumerate also the adult females. These tables were pre- 
pared in the same way as tables No. I and No. IV, *. e., ITrdii pargan- 
nah registers were prepared in which the totals of each village were 
entered, and the English district tables were filled up with the totals of 
the perganahs. Tables No. VI exhibit the number of houses and enclo< 
sures and the average number of persons per house and per enclosure. 

97. "While I write, these tables are still under course of preparation, 
and I cannot therefore state what has been the cost of the compilation 
of the tables in the central office. The point will be noticed subse- 
quently. 

98. I have embodied in a separate note a few suggestions that I 
have ventured to make with reference to the taking of any future census 
in Oiidh. This note will be found in Appendix C. 

99. Appendix D. contains some very interesting extracts from 
the Asiatic Researches and the Asiatic Society's Journal concerning 
censuses of Burdwdn, MurshidAb(id, and AUahdbdd taken respectively 
in 1814, 1829, and 1834. Mr. Bayley's letter on the census of BurdwAn 
clearly shews that there was no difficulty whatever in taking the census 
of a single district even then ; and his opinion is plainly expressed that 
the population of all British India might be easily and accurately enu- 
merated. It is strange that 55 years should hare passed since that let. 
ter was penned, and the census of British India has not yet been taken. 
I believe this Burdw&n census to be the earliest one taken of any Indian 
district ; though estimates of the population of the presidency towns 
had been obtained before that. 

100. Appendix E contains a translation of a part of the Ardish-i 
Mahfil. This is an TTrdil translation of a Persian history of India called 
the Ebul&sat-ulTawdrflcb, the author of which was Munshi SubhAn Bde 
of PatidU. Of him and his book Major Nassau Lees says, ** His work 
" is altogether a most excellent compilation and I should be very glad to 
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" see a good edition of the Persian text pablislied ; tlie late Sir Henry 
" Blliot includes it in the list of those general histories lie recommended 
" for publication." I have been therefore tempted to translate the chapter 
on the Si&bah of Oudh, and hare included it in an appendix to this report. 
I think it will repay perusal, though I am not certain whether this report 
will be considered an appropriate place for it. The most interesting 
passages in the chapter are those which relate to the various Musalmda 
saints, whose tombs and dargdhs are objects of worship and whose names 
are household words to the million of Muhammadans in Oudh. I have 
added notes containing all the information I have been able to collect 
concerning the persons and places alluded to. 
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PART III. 

Examination in detail of the seven sets of tables in which the results 
of the oenstia have been exhibited. 



TABLES I AND II. 

101. TLese tables exhibit the same results but in somewbat diflfer- 
eiit ways, and must be examined together. 

102. Tbey serve to illustrate the following points. 

(I). Tlie density of the population. 

(II). The distribution of the people according to the two great 
creeds, Hindd and Mahomed&n. 

(III). The distribution of tbe people according to the two princi- 
pal kinds of occupations, agricultural and non-agricultural. 

(IV). Tbe distribution of tbe people according to age, as adults 
and cbildren. 

(V). The distribution of the people according to sex, as men and 
women. 

103. In considoriag each of the subjects illustrated by the tables 
accompanying this report, I propose to compare the results in each 
case with tbe results exhibited by the last three censuses taken in India, 
viz., that of the North-'West Provinces in L865, that of'tbe Central 
Provinces in 1866, and that of the Berars in 1867. 

104. With regard to the density of tbe population tbe marginal 

table exhibits this 

Tiiu A.—CompantiTs imntj of popuhtion in Tsriovi conntriw. fOr fOUr Indian 

provinces and a 
few of the most 
densely inhabited 
countries of Eu- 
rope. Oudh stands 
first in density of 
population by a 
long way, being 
much more thick- 
ly inhabited than 
even Belgium and 
Saxony; the 
North-Western 
Provinces come 
between Belgium 
and Saxony ; and 
then the order is 
England, Italy, 
Holland, Prance, Bei-ar, Scotland, Central Provinces. 
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NuwoTTilufl. 


Nuneof 
DUtriet. 


Are*. 1 Population. 




QoDdtb, ... 
Bsniob, ... 
Klierre, ... 


1,502 
1,43S 
J,«7 


4.66,736 
3,23,158 
8,48,197 


Total' of vb^is proyincti '.'.' 


4,364 
S3,9Q2 


11,37,090 
1,11,30,333 


Total of wholo prorince without 
Ibe three wHIhitd M^fOi, .. 


1P,628 


1,00,88,142 
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305. But a considerable tract of country at the north of Oudh 
bordering on Naipdl consists of 
sparsely inhabited jungles. These 
jungles are situated in the tahslls 
of Sadoollanagar, K^np^ra, and 
Kheree, and if the area and popu- 
lation of these three tahsils be 
deducted from the area and popu- 
lation of the whole of Oudh, we 
find that the density of the popu- 
lation in the remainder of the 
province or 84 per cent of the 
entire area^ is 614 per square mile. 

106. The relative density in each district is shewn in this table. 

There are three districts in which 
the inhabitants are more than 600 
to the square mile. In this cal- 
culation the Europeans and Eura- 
sians and natire military and cri- 
minal population are not includ- 
ed ; when this is done the total 
population of Lucknow district 
rises to 0,82,278, or 706 to the 
square mile, but the addition would 
make no perceptible difference in 
other districts. 

107. Next after Lucknow come Fyzabad and Barabunkee, which 
both lie in the rich do&b between the Oiimtf and the Gh^grd, the most 
fertile part of Oudh ; each of these districts has Over 600 per square 
mile. 

108. Next after them come four districts with over 500 inhabi- 
tants each to the square mile viz., Sultanpoor, Eoy Bareilly, Fertabgurh, 
and Oonao. These four districts compose the Oudh portion of the two 
dodbs that lie, one between the Giimti and the Sei, and the other be- 
tween the Sei and the Ganges. These two do^bs have a most fertile 
soil and are plentifully irrigated from jhlls. 

109. To the north-west of these districts lie Seotapoor and Hur- 
dui, with a less fertile soil and little irrigation from jli lis, and with 
a population of over 4.00 to the square mile. With tbem must be classed 
Gondah on the north-cast, which more than any other district has 
turned out to be a great deal more populous than had ever been sup- 
posed. 

110. Last of all Baraich and Kheree have between 200 and 300 
inhabitants to the square mile ; a proportion however which is only 
kept so low by the large tracts of uninhabited forests on their northern 
boundary. 
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Name of DiTiuon. 


PopuUtion. Are*. 


Fopulfttioa 
per >qiure mil*. 


I^ekBow, 

BoyBweilly, 

Fjiud, .:. 


26,70,960 4.089 
26,48,eM 4.644 
33,79,252 7,671 
25,98,833 7,688 


628 
670 
460 
843 
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111. The relative density of the population of the four diTtsions 

is shewn in the mar- 
ginal note. There is 
a considerable differ- 
ence between the den- 
sity of the first and the 
last ; the first, Lack- 
now, is far above any 

division in the North-Westera Provinces, and the lost is somewhat beloT 
the average there. The divisions in the North-Western Prorinces that 
lie on the Oudh frontier are Goruckpoorj Benares, AUahabad and 
Eohilkund, and the population to the square mile in each of them re- 
spectively is 165, 447, 368. and 440. 

112. The density of the population in Oudh is more evident if we 
look at the purely agricultural parganahs, excluding those which con- 
tain largo towns. It will be seeQ that it is the rural and not the urban 
population that keeps the general average so high. The table D exhibits 
similar results to those shewn in Table £. on page 14 of tho North 
Western Provinces Census Report. These 58 parganahs hare a populatioa 
of over 600 to the square mile each, but are purely agricultural, without 
a single town in any of them that contains more than 5,000 inhabtants. 

Table J). 
Purely AgncuUural parganahg with a population qf over 500 to the square mile. 
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967 




18 






622 




17 




1 M«gr«er, 


673 




18 




P«tttn, 


662 




1« 




Bhigwant ITaggM, ... 


691 




20 
21 


Boy BftreiUj, 


Bekar Khwi, 
Kheron. 


678 
671 




22 




Saraim. 


672 




83 




Hydergurh, 


694 




Mr 




Kmnraon, 


662 




as 




Bachnion, 


641 


■ 


» 




Hnrdui, 


«S4 
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ThbU JD.— (Contianed). 









ii 




J 


Name of Diitnct. 


Name of PargMwh. 


4 


BemarkB. 


1 






iU 




Sq 






^■£ a 




I 


2 


3 


4 


6 


» 




lohona, 


675 




28 
29 




SZST' 


651 
644 




30 




SimroU, 


606 




31 
32 

33 


SulUnpoor, 


GauraJirafi, 
UoImDgain. 
Amelhi, 


698 
691 
638 




C4 




Issovlee, 


686 




35 




Tnppa aeil, 


571 




36 




Clianda, 


658 




37 




Pertabgnrh, 


61» 




38 




Behar. 


6:il 




36 


Pertabgwh, 


Manikpiir. 


141 2- 


•This number I beliere muit 


40 




Ateya. 


666 




41 




Pareeydipfir, 


612 


were receired for tliia pai-- 


42 




Birhnr, 


602 


ganoli miieil up with those 


43 




Monihoura, 


6U 


of other pargwiaUs and it wni 


4A 




Aldemow. 


582 


found very difficult to re-ar- 


45 




Mungolsee, 


H13 


nane the Tillages accordins 


46 


Pyabad, 


Aro»m, 


612 


to pargamtha. 


47 




FuchimTath, 


616 




48 




Sultonpoor Bliaroaa, . . . 


603 




49 




IsBOwlce. 


643 




60 




Jogdeeepoor Kharasa, ... 


648 




«1 


C 


Paharapoor, 


706 




S2 
53 


Gondflh, ... J 


Uahadewa, 
Dixir. 


674 
730 




$4 


i 


Girarich, 


673 




66 


Seetopoor, 


Sndderpoor, 


604 




66 


HnrdW 


MolUobT 


671 




57 ' 
68 


^" I 


Sekanderabad, 
FeroMbfld, 


602 
637 





113. I come now to the second point alluded to in paragraph 102 ; 
the distribution of the people according to the two great creeds, Hindu 
and Muhammadan. 

114. Their numbers in Indian provinces where censuses hare been 
lately taken are as follows ; — ■ 

Table E. — Proportions of Uuhammadana and HindiU, in four Indian prormoes. 



, Name of ProTince, 




Mahaminadaii 

population. 


FercentaROB on total 
popnlatioD of 














Cantnd Prorinces, 

Barar 

North Western Pnmnccs, ... 
Oudi, '.. 


91.04,61 1 

22,31,666 

3.01,10,615 

1,11.98.096 


2.37.962 
1,64,961 
42,43,207 

11,95,817 


2-6 
6-9 
14-0 
10-7 


(17-4 
93- 1 
*i-0 
89-3 



115. The table F shews the total number of each sect in eveiy 
district ia Oudh and the proportion of the one sect to the other. 
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11 



sss 



tii 



SSI 



PI 



s's'^ 



SK5 



III 






Is 31 



is! 






»^i 



III 

BBS 



III 

US'? 






5551 



I 

1 



•3 
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116. The Huhammadans are most numerous in the district of Luck- 
now, where they number 19*3 of the entire 
population. The population of the city ex- 

cluding Europeans, Euraj^ians, and the native 

military and criminal population is* ... 2,73,126 

The Hindiis are, 1,61,729 

And the Muhammadaas, 1,11>397 

The Hiad&a being 69 per cent. The Muhammadans ^1. 
If the relatire proportions be examined for the district exoluslvo of 
the city, the result is as follows : — 

Total population 6,97,499 

Hindiis, 6,21,807 

Muhammadans, 76,192 

The Hindiis being 89*1 per cent and the Muhammadans 10*9 per cent. 

117. After Lucknow the other districts come as follows :— 

Muhammadana. 

Barabuukee, 14'6 per cent. 

Baraich, 12-7 „ 

Seetapoor 12'6 „ 

Gondab, lO-l 

Kheree, 100 „ 

Sultanpoor, 9*9 „ 

Fyzabad, 9'4 „ 

Hurdui, 9-2 „ 

Pertabgurb 82 „ 

Oonao 72 „ 

E«y Bareilly, ... 4-3 „ 

118. For the dirisions and whole province the figures stand thus : — 

Iiucknow, 14-2 

Seetapoor, 10'7 

Fyzabad, 10-4 

Koy Bareilly, 7'6 

Oudh 10-7 

119. It thus appears that the districts where the Muhammadans 
are the most numerous and powerful are the central districts of Luck- 
now and Barabunkee. Their settlements here were mostly effected in 
the 13th, 14tb, and 16th centuries, and they have generally continued 
to hold the lands they first acquired. At the present time out of the 
65 ta'lukd^ of these two districts, 34 are Muhammadans ; 23 belong to 
Barabunkee and 11 to Lucknow. 

120. At page 70 of Mr. Camegy'a interesting " Notes on the 
" Races and Tribes inhabiting Oudli" the theory is advanced that *' these 
** (. e., the Muhammadan, colonies settled themselves in a broad belt, a base 
" of operations from which only occasional offshoots were sent to the 
** right and left. They clustered thick on the great highway to Bengal 
" from Shabjehanpoor downwards through the districts of Hurdui, Luck- 
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"now, Barabunkee, Eyzabad. The aettlements in the northern and south* 
" ern districts were isolated." 

131. Tliis theory is not entirely borne out by the results here exhi- 
bited in Table F., for though Muhammadans are established in greater 
numbers than usual in two of tbe districts, Lucknow and Barabunkee, 
whioh lie in Mr. Carnegy's " broad belt" they are below their average 
number in the other two districts, Hurdui and Fyzabad, while they are 
found in numbers above the average in the districts of Baraich and 
Seetapoor to the north of the " belt." 

122. It is well known that the first Muhammadan invasion of this 
province took place above 800 years ago, when Sayad Sdldr Mas^'iid, a 
relative of the great Mahmiid of Qhazni, fought his way into Oudh at 
the bead of a large army. The history of his invasion, his first success, 
and his final defeat and death at Baraich are told in the Mirat-i-Mas&'ildf.* 

• s«, the noto on thi. •ubj«t m ^r. Camcgy, in the book from whioh I have 
■^PP""^*"- just quoted, and also Mr. Elliott in his Ohro- 

nioles of Oonao, seem to incline to the opinion that the invading army 
was utterly destroyed, and that no Oudh Muhammadans can trace their 
descent to the invaders in this holy war, 

123. Without wishing to advance an opinion opposed to that of 
officers, who on the archaeology of Oudh are distinguished authorities, I 
think it may be urged against their theory on this subject, 

(I) . That, as Mr. Camegy confesses, the 

' The " SarUr " of Bamtdi under i i- • t n , •, n-n 

the nativo GoTernmeni included the ^nvaoiug army occupicd the tcmtory of Ba- 

p««nl district rf GoDdrt. ^ij.]^, f^,^ tijj^g yg^ . 

(II). That be also states that permanent settlements were effected 
by them in some other places, e. g., BihAwda in Fyzabad, Hanswar, Ban- 
yani and Jallapdr in perganah Birhar, Alanpiir in perganah Akber- 
piir and Saidpiir, in Barabunkee ; 

(IIIJ. That Mr. Camegy mentions numerous subsequent Muham- 
madan invasions in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries by 
• Two Muiemenu in Baraioh are wbich settlements wcro effected, but that these 
mentioned, j.n^.ndHi»^p^. settlements wcrc almost all made in the dU- 
tricts of Fyzabad, Barabunkee, Lucknow and Hurdui,* and none beyond 
theGh^i>d; 

(IV). That nevertheless we find the Muhammadans inBaraiob num- 
bering 98,000, and forming 13 per cent of the population, and in Gondah 
numbering 1,17,000, and forming more than 10 per cent of the population ; 

May not the conclusion be drawn that a great number of these 
are the descendants of SdUr MasA'iid's soldiers ? If not, at what time 
did they settle in these districts ? Another fact is also corroborative of my 
theory, viz., that Baraich and Gondab (see paragraph 135) are the only 
two districts in which the Muhammadan agriculturists outnumber the 
Muhammadan non-agriculturists ; the remnant of the defeated army were 
probably reduced to the condition of serfs, and not wholly destroyed ; 
and their descendants are now cultivators, hewers of wood and di-awera 
of water. The Muhammadan landholders in these districts are all of 
recent date. 
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124. The settlements of Muhammadans in Seetapoor and Kfaeree in 

the west of the province were effected in later times. Seetapoor contains, 
after Lucknow and Barabunkee, the greatest number of Muhammadan ta*- 
lukddrs, viz., 9 out of a total of 24, and has the greatest proportion of Mu- 
hammadans viz., 126. in the whole population, after those two districts 
andBaraich. Khereehas2Muhammadanta'lukdAraagainstll Hindus and 
lOper cent of the population are Muhammadans. There are in these two dis- 
tricts several i^hAnzfida ta'Iukddrs, whose ancestors were formerly Hindtis. 

125. It may be laid down as a general rule that Muhammadan in- 
fluence is strong, their lauds extensive, and their numbers among the 
population great in exactly inverse proportion to the influence, numbers, 
and territorial possessions of the great R^jpiit clans. 

126. Thus in the •six remaining districts, where the Rajpiit clans 
are'tor the most part numerous and powerful* 
the Muhammadans are few and weak. In Hur- 
dui certainly they are 9 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and 7 out of 16 ta'lukd^ are Musul- 

mAns. But further east they are much weaker. The greater part of the 
districts of Boy Bareilly and Oonao were known under the native gov- 
ernment by the name of BaiswdrA or the land of the Bais, who were the 
most powerful and famous of all the Bijpiit clans of Oudb. Accordingly 
we find that out of 62 ta'lukd^rs in these two districts <mly 9 are MusuU 
m^ns. and the latter sect form only 7 per cent of the entire population 
in Oonao, and 4 per cent in Boy Bareilly, this being their smallest 
percentage anywhere in Oudh. In Pertabgurh the Muhammadans are 
only 8 per cent and have no ta'lukddrs at all. In Sultanpoor and 
Fyzabad, there are 7 Musulmdn ta'lukddrs out of 42, and nearly 10 per 
cent of the population are Muhammadans, but of these 7 ta'lukddrs 3 
arc khdnzadas or converted Musulm&ns whose ancestors were Rajpiits, 
and so are a considerable number of the Muhammadans of these districts. 
These men observe Hindd customs and manners, are bound by all Hindi! 
prejudices as to caste and eating and drinking, and are in fact more 
Hindus than Muhammadans. 

127. I now pass to the third point illustrated by Tables I and II, 
namely the distribution of the people among the two great sets of occu- 
pations, agricultural and non-agricultural. 

128. In the four provinces in which censuses have been taken 
these were the respective numbers and proportions of the agricultural 
and non-agricultural portions of the population. 



Ifame of Pionlia». 


T^tJj^^PuU- 


AgrioultunL 


Non-tgrionl- 
tukL 


""^^J-^^ 




80,110,615 


17.708,503 


12,402,118 


Agricoltural 


Non-agnmi^ 
toial. 


North Weitern FroTincea, 


68-8 


412 


Cantnl Prorince. 


9,1041^11 


4379^1 


4,826,080 


63-6 


46-4 


BM«r. 


8,31,666 


1,369,676 


861,989 


61-4 


BS-e 


Oudh, 


ll,198,09e 


6,642,870 


4,666,226 


56'4 


41-6 
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129. The Table G shews the distribution of the people, both HiodAs 
and Muhammadans, into agriculturists and non-agricuturists. The 
proportion in each district and division in Ondh of the total agricultural 
to the total non-agricultural population is almost exactly the same as 
in the North-Western Provinces, or 58 per cent to 43 per cent. 

TABLE Q. 

Table ahetoing the dioiaion of the people into agriculturUta and 
non-agriculturiats, avd the proportion of the one part to the other. 





I^trigt. 


Bind&i. 






KtmtotlKddaD. 


"& 


Ifon-wri- 
DaltDnl. 


III 


tnnl. 


cuimSj; 


11 


iMUlkt. 




Lncknow, 
Ooiaw, 

Total, 

Hot Bareillj, 

8uft*opoor, 

PerUbgnib, 

Total. 

FjubRd, 
GiQdnh, 
Baraicb, 

Total, 

Eheree, 
Hurdd. 

Total, 


8,74,428 
4,36,286 
8,89,632 


4,08,614 
3.11,779 
2,83,487 


62-4 
41-7 
421 


28,920 

85,701 
18,544 


1,63,669 
91.614 

33,386 


87-3 
71-9 
64'2 






12,00,242 


10,08,874 


46-6 ] 78,165 


2,88,669 


78-7 




Boj Bareill;, 


8,92,6«2 

4.76,478 
6/)e,GI6 


8.56,486 
8,61,989 
3,58.303 


476 
431 


6,972 
44.879 
33.518 


26,754 
46,677 
42,716 


79S 
60-9 
66-0 






13,75,656 


10,71,778 


43-8 


86.369 


1,16,147 


67-6 




VjiAmi, 


8,93,866 

6,89,598 
1,43,212 


4^08,400 
8.60,841 
2,83.101 


31-8 
84-3 
34-4 


62.784 
64.128 
52,689 


82.469 
63,356 

45.586 


60-9 
46-3 
46'4 






20,26,160 


10.02,842 


331 


1,89.451 


1,81,S09 


61 '6 




SeeUpoor. 


5,00,819 
4,«.76(> 
5,68,654 


8,11.967 

2.23,397 
2,76,689 


38-2 
83« 
82-7 


S2,92B 
88.624 
81.042 


94,620 
39,961 
64,642 


71-9 
64-2 
68-7 






15,10,283 


8,11,998 


84-9 


97,694 


1,79,118 


64-7 






Orand Total, 


61,18,191 


80,89,987 


88-9 


4,80,679 


7,66,288 


68-9 





130. Of the total Hindd population 61'1 per cent are agricultur- 
ists and 38'9 per cent follow other professions and trades ; as against 
61-96 per cent of agriculturista to 38*04i per cent of nou-agricultur- 
ists in the North-Western Provinces. 

131. Of the total Muhammadan population 3€'l per cent are agri- 
culturists and 63*9 per cent are non-agriculturists ; while in the 
North- Western Provinces the figures are 39'6 per cent and 60'4 per cent 
respectively. 

132. As ref^ards the Hindu, population the similarity between the 
results of the two censuses is veiy striking, especially as there is in the 
different districts uf Oudh a considerable variation between the relative 
proportions of the population engaged in the two great sets of occupa- 
tions is found to exist. Thus the number ot non-agiiculturiats varies 
from 81"3 per cent of the total population in Pyzabad to 52'4i per cent 
in Lucknow. Of course the existence of a city with above 2,80,000 inha- 
bitants is sufficient to aecoant for the high percentage in that district, so 
let us take the difitrict in which there is the next highest percentage of 
non-agriculturists. It is Boy Bareilly, where they number 4i7'6 per 
cent. 
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133. These variations are at first somewhat puzzling. One would 
perhaps expect to find the largest pi-oportioa of non-agriculturists in 
those districts which have the greatest number of towns, but this is not 
the case. For instance Hurdui and Seetapoor, in which districts there 
are many towns, have only 32 per cent and 38'2 per cent respectively 
of non-agriculturists in their total population, while the three districts 
of the Jioj Bareilly division, in which there are hardly any towns, have 
an average of 43*8 per cent of non-agriculturists. 

134. On the other hand, leaving Roy Bareilly out of the calccla- 
tioD, in which district the number of Muhammadans is too small to make 
any deductions therefrom, we find among the Muhammadan population 
that the non-agrieultorists are most numerous in the districts in which 
there are lai^e towns, e. g. Seetapoor and Barahunkee, which is j ust what 
the experience of most countries would lead us to expect. 

135. "With regard to the Hindiis the anomaly is I think only an 
apparent and not a real one. The proportion of them who live in towns 
is 80 small that the existence of a few large towns more or less in any 
district makes no difference iu calculating the relative proportions of 
agriculturists and those who follow other trades and professions. In 
fact though the old Hindii epics contain descriptions of * magnificent 
.. , cities filled with teeming crowds, 

Ktwoig '■ stated to h&TS cootuned 30,000 shop* 
for the Bkle of p^ ■nd 60.000 families of musioiane. large CltieS form HO part of thO" 
Tlio city with its suburbs coTcred an area of . , , ■ i . r* t • 

thirtj miles. Hindu social systcm Qs we find it 

" Tod's Ili««Bth(ui" VoL I, Chap. 4 ^ ,, . , mi. tt- j ' 

at the present day. The Hmdus 
now live in villages, each of which ia a little community in itself and 
contains, in addition to its agricultural population, a suf&cient number of 
persons following other occupations and trades to supply the wants of the 
community. Among other nations agriculturists live in the country 
and non-agriculturists live in the towns. Such is far from being the 
case with the Hindus, among whom not only all agriculturists but also 
the great majority of persons in all other occupations live in the country, 
and a very small proportion indeed iu towns. Thus I examined a 
number of villages taken at random from different districts, but each, 
being a somewhat large village, and I found that the most usual propor- 
tion of nonr-agriculturists ta agriculturists was as high as 35 per cent 
to 65 per cent. The addition of the urban population makes little 
difference, for we see that the proportion for the total Hindd population 
of the whole province, including of course that of the cities and towns,, 
fs very little higher, or 38'9 per cent to 61'1 per cent; generally how- 
ever the smaller the village the less the proportion of non-agriculturists, 

136. There is one circumstance whieh may have somewhat affected 
these proportions, and that is the continual use iu the census returns of 
the word ^ Mazddr" (labourer), without any further explanation of the 
sort of labour by wMdi the man earns his bread. There is seldom any- 
thing in the context ta shew whether the person so design^^d is aa 
agricultural labourer or one engaged on the roads, or in any other occu' 
pation. Among the moharrirs of my office an idea seemed to prevail that 
only those who were entered in the census returns as halw^o (plougb- 
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men) or oliarwAhe (herdsmen) were agricultural labourers, but I am sure 
that in many instances agricultural labourers were entered in the census 
returns as " Mazdiir," and have been impropeily entered in the tables 
No. I as non-agriculturists. It was impossible for me to make any 
rule as to the classification of persons thus entered except that each, 
moharrir was to use his good sense and j udge by the context whether the 
" Mazdiir" was or was not an agriculturist. I have alluded to this 
point in paragraph 21 of Appendix C. This may perhaps afford an 
explanation of the high proportion of non- 

•Soe Major Macandrevr-aSeport on agriculturists In tllC RoV BaX-cilly district, 

Bettlemont of oleven pargimiuihs in "^ >i >i ' 

Eoy B»reuij. especially as I believe that the • zamindArs 

in that district are generally well-to-do and 
have largo holdings, so that there would be in that district an unusu- 
ally large number of agricultural labourers. It ia not impi-obable that 
a large number of them have been included as " Mazdiir" among non- 
agriculturists. 

137. There is no doubt that the non-agricultui'al population has 
greatly increased since the re-conquest of this provinoe in 1853, and is 
still continuing to increase at the expense of the agricultural popula- 
tion. One of the first consequences of the annexation of an Indian 
province by our Government is the creation of a class of day labourers, 
and the numbers of the class go on increasing. In Oudh immense sums 
liave been spent oa public works iu the last ten years. A railway 42 
miles long has been constructed. Cutcherries and police buildings, jails 
and a lunatic asylum, schools, dispensaries, and post offices, tahsils, 
thdnahs, and Government distilleries have been erected in every district 
in the province. Large sums hare been spent on barracks and fortifi- 
cations. Imperial roads have been laid down connecting the principal 
civil stations with each other, and bridges have been built on tliem, and 
avenues of trees planted. A large number of masonry wells, tanks, 
serais and market places have been erected by private individuals. In 
the last year 1868-69 the sum expended on public works of all kinds in 
Oudh (exclusive of the cost of establishment) was B>s. 22,61,252. Thus 
employment has been given to a large class of day labourers who are 
annually increasing, and are of course recruited from among the agri- 
cultural population. In the words of Mr. Hume, late Collector of 
Etawah, " the poorer and less successful cultivators, tired of the bitter 
" never ending struggle against starvation and the village usurer, clear all 
" past accounts by absconding and seeking employment on public works." 
On the other hand a considerable portion of the Muhammadau commu- 
nity who formerly found employment under the native government 
have now betaken themselves to agriculture. 

138. Table H. shews for every district and division in Oudh the 
proportions on the whole population of Hindus and Muhammadans, each 
divided into agriculturists and non-agriculturists. Lucknow is the 
only district in which the Hindfi non-agriculturists outnumber the 
agriculturists, and on the contrary Baraich and Gondah are the only 
two districts where the Muhammadau agriculturalists are more numerous 
than those who are in other occupations. 
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TABLE H. 

Perceniagea on whole population qf HiadAt and Muhammadatu, divided into 
agriculturitts and non-agricuUuriatt. 





Tr*BeirfI>iitti«4 

S 






Hana of DMilaB. 

1 


8 


4 





Mtihtmiiii. 

dim nan. 

■([risnUii- 

ni. 

6 


7 


laclcDow, J 


Luoknow ... 
Banbiukee ... 
Oon»o 


38 
4»-8 
GS-7 


421 
86-6 
891 


26 
41 
2-6 


16-8 
105 
46 


MuhammAilaos most 
numerouB in this district. 




ToTiL ... 


46-9 


891 


8'] 


118 




lloyB«r«Uly,j 


EoT B«MiUy ... 
Sultonpoor ... 
P^rtobgaii ... 


S02 
61-2 
Ml 


46-5 
38-0 
377 


09 
4'9 
36 


34 
60 
4'6 


tminerona in thia d tHtriot 




Total .,. 


619 


408 


32 


4'4 




Fyabad, j 


FjMbad ... 
GoDdalk 


622 
S9'0 
67-2 


88'4 
809 
301 


3-7 1 5-7 
6-5 1 4-6 
6-8 j 6-9 






Total ... 


699 


89-7 


6-0 j 6-4 




SeeUpoor, j 


Seatapoor ... 

Khewe 

Hntdni 


53-8 

59-7 
61-1 


336 
803 
29-7 


36 9-1 

4-6 S'4 

33 se 






Total ... 


681 1 31-2 


38 69 






G.a™ total... 


W-6 347 


38 1 6-9 





139. I now pass to the fourth point illustrated hy tables I and II, viz., 
the distribution of the people aooording to age, as adults and children. 

140. Tahle J shews the percentages of adults and children on the whole 
population (I) for men and boys, (II) for women and girls, and (IIIj for 
both sexes together in every district and every division in Oudh. 

TABLE J. 

Percentages of Adults and Children, in each aex and in both 
sexes together. 



HuMofDirtriot. 


Utin. 


Pwi»l«. , 


ToUl of both 


ataMit. 




«.. 


Bojt 


w™. 


Oirii. 


Adult). 


CUldru 




I 


8 


a 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Liicknow, 
Ooiuw, 


66-7 
62 9 
63-4 


83-8 
37-1 
366 


68-8 
66 7 
66-6 


312 
333 
335 


67-7 

64-7 
649 


32-3 
853 
35 1 


High»tfDrg<iI(. 


„a 


Total Lucknow DiviuoD. 


64-S 


366 


e7'4 


326 


65-9 


34-1 




tC^'' 


60^ 
603 
60-3 


39-4 
89-7 
89-7 


66-3 

67-4 
656 


33-7 
326 
34'5 


634 
63-9 
629 


36-6 
361 
37-1 




Total "Bofj Bareilly DirisioA, 


60-4 


39'6 


66-4 


336 


63-4 


86 6 




Trnbad, 
Cfbndah. 
Bu»ch, 


61-5 
S8-6 
639 


38-6 
41-4 
371 


66 6 
67'4 
645 


326 
3S6 


639 

60-7 
63-7 


361 
39-3 

36-3 


4.1. 


TotaFyzabadDiTiaion, 


60'8 


392 


61-8 


36-2 


62-7 


37 3 




Seetapoor, 

Hnrdni 

Kheree. 


63-6 
631 
66-9 


364 
869 
341 


649 
64-8 
65-8 


85'2 
36-2 
84-2 


642 
63-9 
6S'9 


36-8 
361 
34-1 




Total Seetapoiw DiTision, 


641 


36-9 


66.1 


349 


646 


36-4 




Grand ToUl. 


6S'4 


_E2. 


66-8 


34'2 


640 


360 
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141 . The (listribiition of the whole population between adults and 



TABLE E. 



Total Humbert. 





lUUo. 1 P.n«lM. 


ToUl of botb KIM. 




Uu. 


Boj.. 1 WoM*.. 1 Oirb. 


AdulU. 1 ChDdnn. 


1 


2 


3 1 4 1 S 


e 1 7 


North Western 
PrOTiDces, ... 


1,01,68,811 


1 
69,78,347,92,28,139 


47,37,318 


1,93,96.960 1,07,13,665 


Cvntml Pttniii- 
ces, 


21,06,662 


16,04,628 24,08,310 


] 5,02,339 


48,U.002J 31,96,867 


Bemr, 


7,31,142 1 4,22,055 7,04,882 


8,74,186 


14,35,374' 7,96,191 



Oudb, ...| 36,l»,18'l'21,84,85»35,5l,722;l6,42,a3l' 71,70,906J 40,27,1S9 

Percentngea of 



oliildren among 
(i) males (ii) fe- 
males (iii) both 
sexes together is 
shewn for four 
Indian provinces 
in this table. It 
also exhibits the 
relative p r o p o r- 
tions of the adults 
to the children in 
each of these 
three cases. The 
value of the table 
for purposes of 
comparison is 
somewhat im- 
paired by the fact 
that while in 
Oudh and the 

North-Western Provinces, the age distinguishing an adult from a child 
was fixed at 12 years, in Berar it was fixed at 13, and in the Central 
Piovinces at 14i years. 

142. These questions concerning the relative proportions of adults 
to children and males to females have been examined in the most ex- 
haustive manner by Mr. Plowden in the North Western Provinces census 
report and with great ingenuity and copiousness of illustration. I ap- 
proach these questions witii great diffidence, and feel myself hardly 
competent to deal with them. 

143. It is remarkable to find that in this respect also (i. e. the rela- 
tive proportions of adults and males) the results of the Oudh census are 
almost exactly the same as those exhibited in the North Western Pro- 
vinces. We hare in 100 males 62-4 men and 37'6 boys as against 63 
men to 37 boys. In 100 females we have 65'8 women and 34*2 girls as 
against 66-1 women to 33'9 girls, and in 100 of both sexes we have 64 
adults to 36 children as against 64'4 adults to 35'6 children. 





"MT.r 


B<y, on 


P^^B."." 


FemL». 


Adull.anto. 




North Weatem 
ProvhiM*, ... 


630 


87fl 


661 


33 


6d'4 


856 


Centnl Provin- 
ces, 


68-7 


418 


61-6 


385 


601 


89-9 


Bom. 


63-4 


67-6 


6« 


84'7 


64-3 


357 


Oudh, 


62-4 


376 


6=S 


34-2 


640 


360 



144. Mr. Plowden considered this proportion of children as alto- 
gether abnormal and excessive. 
Taking an average of eight Euro- 
pean countries ho estimated the 
average number of children under 
16 at* 33'1 per cent of the total 
population. In England the pro- 
portion of children is higher than it is in any other European country, and 
therefore a comparison between it and any Indian province would present 



*Tbe ouinber girea is 83,199 id 100,000. There 
appears to be a mistake in the (-atculations. In para- 
graph 67 the total number of the children in 100,000 
iuhabilAnts of escli of 8 European countries is giTsn. 
The total is 264,794 in 800,000 and the aTeraga U 
therefore 33,099'25 not 33,199. The number I have 
aMUtued, 33-1 per cent, is near enough for practical 
purposes. 
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less startling differences than a comparison between any other Euro- 
pean country with India. In England at the last census the children 
under 16 were 356 per cent of the eLtire population, and from these 
figures Mr. Plowden deduced the proportion of children under 12. He 
put it at 29'4i per cent. Mr. Hume in the 52nd paragraph of his report, 
by the use of other calculations assumed the number to be 28*5 per cent. 
A comparison with a great number of European countries shewed how- 
ever always the same result. There was always a great excess in the 
proportion of the children to the adults in the North "Western Provinces 
as compai'cd with the proportion in any country in Europe. 

145. Mr. Hume believed the causes of this abnormal excess to be 
(i) that the average period of life among the natives of India was con- 
siderably shorter than among the inhabitants of Northern and Central 
Europe, and that consequently the percentage of children below 12 ought 
to be considerably greater than in Europe ; (ii) that assuming the average 
rate of increase of the population of the North Western Provinces to be 
on a comparison of the results of the two censuses of 1853 and 1865 ^ 
per cent per annum, it was probable that the actual rate had been consi- 
derably greater than that since the mutiny, though owing to the great 
losses during the mutiny that increase was not apparent in the tables ; 
and (iii) that the largest portion of the increase to the population that 
had taken place in the period of 12 years between the two censuses was 
due to the two or three years of plentiful harvests that preceded 1865. Of 
course any one of these three causes alone, much more all three of them 
t<^ether, would largely increase the proportion of children to adults. 

146. Mr. Plowden urges that if the figures are correct they indicate 
an immense mortality among the population above 12 years of age ; that 
this is opposed to all European experience, as the greatest mortality 
takes place among the earlier years of life in European countries; that it 
is also opposed to our limited experience of the death rates in India ; 
that it is a well known rule that the greater the mortality in any coun- 
try is, the greater is its excess in the first days and earlier years of life. 

He then points out that natives are notoriously ignorant and care- 
less as to their age ; that it is quite impossible on this account to ensure 
the accuracy of the census returns with regard to age ; that on the other 
hand the total numbers have without doubt been in all oases accurately 
given ; and that it may therefore be concluded that the classification 
according to age is incorrect, and that no such abnormal excess of child- 
ren really exists, as appears to exist. 

147. Mr. Plowden considered that the general excess of boys and 
girls (the excess being somewhat more striking in the case of the boys) 
was what was to be expected if the excess of children was attributable 
to erroneous statements of their age made by the people themselves, 
since if it was otherwise, and this large excess of children really existed, 
we should find a larger excess among girls comparod with the female, 
population than among boys compared with the male population, be- 
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cause as the feelings of natives n^ith regard to their women are more 
marked when their females are arrived at maturity than when they are 
younger, wo should expect to find more concealment practised in regard 
to females above 12 than in regard to females below that age ; while with 
regard to the males, whether men or boys, no motives for concealment 
exist, and thus we should get a greater excess of girls than of boys. 

148. Mr. Plowdeu however does not fail to see that this ai^ument 
may be made to prove another conclusion and favour the correctness of the 
age classification. He confesses that " the persistent excess in both sexes 
" following moreover the line which the excoss of males over females la 
" the population would indicate as natural, is a fair argument in favour 
" of the actual correctness of the numbers recorded as boya and girls." 

, _ . . ^ . . ^ ,. , . 149. Turning to the Central Provinces* 

* The lubjMt IB not much disciused lu '^ 

the report which bear* date 2iid April wc fiud tliat the rcsults obtained in Oudh 

1S67, 11 dari before the North Wetteru 

Prorinoee Ceneui Beport u dBi«d. and the Nortli "Westcm ProviDces may 

after making due allowance for the fact that the age of 14 was in the 

t This eetiuwte ie bwd or the flgurea given in enolcure No. Si to Appen- Central PrOVlIlCea 

dii A of Mr. Hume's report oa the Etaw&h cenaiu, which is a table ■hewing tliA ntpa rlicHn 
thennmberofpemiinof eechagefroml to 100 jean alive at any given time O^ Ui&WU- 

in a population such that in the flrsC of those 99 jeers 1,00,000 porsons were guishln? aU adult 

bora. If the population be incteeslng at thd rate OT 1 per cent per annum, the ^ , ., . , 

percentage of cluldren under 12 on the total papulation is SSA3 and of children ffOm a Chlld, be 
under 14 is 32'08, and if the population be incrensins at the rate of 1 per cent • j < 

pcrannum the perceutaeo of children under 12 ie 31-43 and of chUdren under CODSlUerea aS COT- 

14 ie 3G'66, I eaaumed the popolaltoa of tbe Centml Provinces to be increuing rnhnrAl-crl hv f Iia 

«t the rate of J per cent per annum i and made allowance Ibr the diffarenoee found '■'-'>"J™''«i* "J' l-ic 

to ei!»t between India and European countries in tl.ia respect. rBSUltS attained 

there. The proportion there is 601 per cent of adults to 39*9 per cent 
of children ; and I think it probable that had the distinguishing age 
been fixed at 12 instead of 14 the proportion would have been about 
€2-5 or 63 adults to 37*5 or 37 children.t 

150. In paragraphs 26 and 29 of the report on the census of Berar 
the proportions between adults and children are given as follows : — 

ChUdren to 100 adults, ... ... 65-4 

Girls to 100 women, ... ... 53*0 

Boys to 100 men, ... ... 67'0 

or as the proportions are expressed by me in Table K children are 36'7 
per cent and adults 64'3 per cent of the population, boys are 36*6 per cent 
and men 63*4 of the males ; and girls are 34'7 and women 65*3 per cent 
of tlie females. Making allowance for the distinguishing age in Berar 
being 13 instead of 12 and also for the extraordinary and excep- 
tional prosperity which that province enjoyed during the years of the 
American civil war, which must most certainly have caused a great 
number of births during that period, these figures do not seem to me to 
show at all a high proportion of children. In fact the proportion is in 
the case of boys and of children of both sexes actually lower than in 
Oudh and in the case of girls is only greater by '5 per cent. 

161. Unless therefore the explanation I have ventured to sug- 
gest in the next pan^raph be the correct one, I cannot understand 
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what Mr. Lyell means in the 26th and 27th paragraphs of his report, 
which I here give verbatim. 

(XXVI.) " The following table gives the proportions between child- 
" rcn and adults in 

" England, under 12 years, 29-4i4 see para. 64 N. "W. P. report. 

" N, W. Provinces, under 12 years, 35-68 see para. 76 N. W. P. report. 
" Bemr, under 13 years, 55 4. 

(XXVII.) " Mr. Plowden was startled by the abnormiil excess of 
" children in the North-Western Provinces as compared with European 
" proportions, and was led (paras. 70, 71) to doubt the accuracy of his 
" returns. But the Berar figures, thuugh they may not be quite correct, do 
'* nevertheless support and corroborate the statistics of tlie North-Western 
" Provinces by shewing that the high rate there is quite probable ; for in 
" no district of Berar does the proportion sink to within 10 per cent of the 
" highest return from a North-West district." 

152. The explanation of this seems to me to lie in the fact that 
the figures quoted in the foregoing paragraphs of the Berar report repre- 
sent altogether different proportions. The 29''t)l of children in Eng- 
land is the percentage of children on the total population, leaving the 
adults 70'56 per cent on the total population, so also the 3558 of child-' 
ren in the North-Western Provinces is the percentage of children on 
the total population, leaving the adults 64i'42 per cent on the total popu- 
lation. Whereas the Berar figures, 55'J", mean that there are c5'4 child- 
ren to 100 adults not i» 100 persons. In other words the children aro 
65-4 in a total population of 155'4; that is they are 35'7 per cent and 
the adults are 64'3 per cent on the total population. In comparing 
therefore the percentages of children and adults on the total population 
in England, the North-Western Provinces and Berar, I think the figures 
given for Berar should have been 35'7 instead of 55'4 in paragraph 26 
of the Berar report. 

153. Referring back again therefore to Table K. in paragraph 141, 
we see that the proportion of children which was found to exist in the 
North-Western Provinces four years ago, and which seemed to Mr. Plow- 
den excessive and abnormal, is found to be almost exactly the same in 
throe other Indian Provinces. Is then the explanation in every ease to 
be merely that the returns arc inaccurate as far as regards age, which ia 
the explanation given by Mr. Plowden ? I observe that Mr. Lyell writes 
thus " I myself believe that the ages in Berar have been given with very 
"tair approximate truth, since the people are less sensitive about such 
" enquiries than in other parts of India, and the village officers would 
" correct any glaring misstatement." We have seen too that Mr. Hume 
accounted for the excess of children without supposing the returns to 
be inaccurate. 

154. It is evident that in order that the relative proportions of 
adults and children as found in the census tables may have been affected 
by the misstatements of the people themselves as to their age, it is neces- 
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sary that those statements should hare been made designedly, and all 
have a certain tendency. Great numbers of people must have design- 
edly understated their age or the ages of those dependent on them. If 
these misstatements originated in apathy and ignorance, there is no rea- 
son why there should not have been as many cases in which the age was 
overstated, as cases in which it was understated. Of the two tendenoies, 
each would have cancelled the effects of the other ; and the result would 
be, that the census tables would be very little if at all affected. In my 
limited experience as a judicial officer I have met with many instances 
of apathy and ignorance as to age, but have never noticed any marked 
tendency either to understate or to overstate age. On the whole I think 
age is oftener overstated than understated. The argument that the cen- 
sus tables exhibit an unduly large proportion of children to adults, be- 
cause natives are apathetic and ignorant as to their age, aud therefore 
make misstatements about it, seems to me to be worthless, for precisely 
the same reason might be assumed if the tables shewed an unduly large 
proportion of adults to children.* 

155. The result I arrive at is that the proportions as found in these 
four censuses, or say 64f per cent of adults to 36 per cent of children 
under 12 on the total population, are as nearly as possible correct, and 
that they must be accepted, even though if judged by European standards, 
the numbers of the children appear abnormally large. There have not yet 
been collected mortuary statistics sufficiently trustworthy and for suffi- 
ciently large areas to enable us to assign this result to its true cause. 
It may be that there is a much higher rate of mortality in later years, 
and a much shorter average period of life among the inhabitants of 
India than among those of European countries. It may be, as 
Mr. Lyell supposes, that the number of births in any given number of 
the population is much greater in [ndia than in Europe. I am inclined 
to believe that all three causes prevatf to a great extent, and that they 
will eventually be found fully to account for the greatly disproportionate 
number of children in India as compared with Europe. Tlie question 
is one for future statisticians, who will have acourate data to argue 
upon, to decide. 

156. 1 may perhaps heie permit myself to quote, as corroborating 
the opinion expressed by me in the last paragraph, some remarks on 
those points from a very interesting paper on the " Population of India," 

■ An intsrcBtlng &nd amusing inBtanoe i* to be found in the cenaus import for England for 1861 of emj- 
DMoa regulti in the tsblea directtj traocuble to iiitDntionnl mintatementa made b; the people thenuelTes. 
l^ble 61 at page 111 ahcws the " uncorrected and corrected agei of the female pojnJntion, in quinquennial 
and decennial perioda of lifo. The column for " uncorrected ttgea" ahows the numbel' of women living in any 
quinquennial period according to the retuma furniihed. The number between the age of 20 aud 26 wai 
9,71,939. llie column for " correoled ages" ahewa the number of female* llring in anj quinquennial period, 
deduced (rom graduated tables formed on aciectific priocipln. The number between the ogea of SO and 26 
wa. 9,16,858. That ia to laT 65,581 women who were either below 20 or above 26 (probablj the latter) gave 
their ages as between 20 and 25. Again, the number of women who returned their agps aa between 30 andSB 
waa 7,27,076, and the number who returned their agea ae between S6 and 40 was 6,36,000 Total 1,363,076. 
But the number that according to the graduated tablea ought to h»™ been between 30 and SS wa* 7,62,969 
and the number who ought to have been between 35 and 40 was 6,67,066. Total 1,420,024 ; that is to aay, 
56,949 women who were of i^ea between 80 and 40 returned their ages as being either below or above that 
period, {probablj the former). Eicept wilh regard to women between 20 and 40, the difference between the 
egei given, (uncorrected) and the agea deduced (corrected) ii eioeedingly amalL Tliese results are of course 
.1... .-J, 1:1. — .. ._j_:ir..i ~: -tntenienti ; but I hardly thiuli that misstatomonU made in ignorance and from 
T..„. tablci. 
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read by Mr. Beverley, C. S., before the Bengal Social Science Associa- 
tion on the 20th January 1869. 

" The wider prevalence, I may say the universality, of marriage 
" in this country will, of course, account for a larger proportion of 
" births among the population. Marriage and the raising of offspring 
" are considered a religioua duty by the Hindii, and both sons and 
" daughters are early provided for in this respect by all right minded and 
" orthodox parents. So important, too, is it considered to have male 
" offepring by whom the funeral rites may be duly celebrated, that not 
" only is a second marriage allowable to males, but a pretext was 
*' thus found even for polygamy. It is quite possible, again, that, 
" owing to the early age at which marriage is consummated, as com- 
" pared with European countries, larger families, as a rule, should be the 
" result. 

" It may, of course, be urged that the interdiction of widow mar- 
*' riagea must have an injurious effect upon the increase of population ; 
" but, after all, I should be inclined to doubt whether the total numbec 
" of Hindd widows at all approaches the number of unmarried women 
" in England and other European countries. And we must furtlier 
" bear in mind that the moral restraints upon marriage do not exist in 
" this country. The information which this association lately collected 
*' in regard to the agricultural classes conclusively showed that marriage 
" takes place as a matter of course, and is scarcely, if at all, influenced 
" by any considerations of the means of living. 

" The same view of marriage does not exist in the Mubammadan 
" community, and we should, therefore, expect to find a somewhat 
" smaller percentage of children among them. But, in point of fact, 
'* there are more children among the Muhammadans in the North West 
" than among the Hindiis, consi^red in proportion to their relative 
** numbers. There are 356 per ocnt among Hindiis, and 36'1 per cent, 
** or a half per cent more, among Muhammadans. This is another of 
*< those cases in which experience seems at present to run counter to all 
" our pre-conoeived notions on the subject. 

" That the rate of mortality in this country is higher than in 
" Europe, will only be conclusively demonstrated when a system of 
" mortuary returns has been established upon a satisfactory basis. 
" Such, however, is the universal belief of those who have studied the 
" question ; and if we consider the earlier maturity of life in this country, 
" and, consequently, the earlier expenditure of the forces of nature, or, if 
" we regard the absence of many of tliose comforts, or rather neces- 
" saries, in the way of food, shelter, and medical skill, which in civilized 
" countries are such prophylactics to longevity ; or, lastly, if we contem- 
" plate those vast calamities, such as famines and pestilences, which 
" periodically devastate whole provinces, we must admit that primdfaoie 
'* there are not wanting causes sufficient to produce such a result. Taking 
" the case of famines alone, Mr. Girdleatone's report exhibits the details 
" of no less than ten famines during the present century, or an avenge of 
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*' one famine in every seven years ; and altbough the mortality may not, 
" on all these occasions, have been as excessive as in 1770, when one-third 
*' of the population Tvas carried off, or as in 1860-61, when Sir Arthur 
" Cotton estimates that at least two millions perished,* or as in Orissa 
. „, . ., " in 1866, when upwards of 800,000 out of three 

■ TliiB wide t-pTOki oaUravtj, tomj '^ 

Dothinit of the mutiny of 1857. it quite " millions, or 27 poi' ceut, of the population, fell 

flufficient to aocount for a decraaH in 

tiwpopuuiion of the Narth-Western " viotims to the Calamity, the casualties there- 

ProTinccs, a decrea»B which Mr. Plow- , . , ,t • , » •■■ 

den would aipUin by tiie intcoanoj " oj occosioDed must greatly interfere with 
''™' " the average rate of mortality, and conse- 

" quently with the average duration of life. A single famine, as in Ireland, 
" effects no inconsiderable disturbance in the normal condition of the po- 
" pulation, and many years are required to obliterate its effects; but when 
" such calamities occur periodically, it is obvious that the population must 
*' be ever straining to repair its losses, and that there will be always a lar- 
" ger proportionate number of children than in countries which are exempt 
" from similar devastations. " 

157. I now pass to the fifth subject illustrated by tables £ 
and II, tlte distribution of the people according to sex, as men and 
women. 

158. Tables No. II illustrate this point most copiously. The number of 
women to 100 men is shewn for every parganab, tahsll, district and divi- 
sion of the province, and for the whole province, and in each case for the 
whole population and for six different portions of the population, vin., the 
Pargsnahg, 169 ^otal Hindiis, agricultural Hindiis, and non- 
DiitriX '" ".'. 18 agriculturalHindds.totalMuhammadans, agri- 
ISl",'"^ ■ t cultural Muhammadaus, and non- agricultural 

— — - Muhammadans. Thus as the marginal note 

7 shews these tables containlCOSinstances of the 

1603 proportion of women to men in this province. 

159. But though tables No. II, shew the proportions of women to 
men in so many instances, they only after all illustrate the proportions 
amongst the total population of all ages. I have, therefore, prepared 
the annexed table L, which further illustrates the subject now under 
consideration. This table, omitting parganahs and tafasfls, exhibits for 
every district and division in the province, and 
DiiSriS™, .'.'.' '.'.'. ^4 for the whole province, the respective per- 

WbdieproTinw, ... 1 Qentages of men and women among the total 

^l population and the six divisions of it men- 
— 77 tioned in the last paragraph ; the total popula- 

^ tion and these six divisions being furthermore 

867 sub-divided into (i) children, (ii) adults, and 
(iii) persons of all ages. Thus this table as 
the mai^nal note shews, contains 367 instances of the proportions of 
women to men in this province.* 

■ Th«M Sfpiren, 1608 Mid S67, toUl 1960, gJT* mdm idcftof the immeiue labour iuTolTsd iathsprepMnitioB 
of the t»blea foniuhad with thia report. The filling up tfaii table Ii, and onlj 7 oolunmi of Moh of the tablea 
nunbeied II, has been accompliihed bjTorking out 1960 Boms in rule of throe 
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Table 

l^ercentagea of males and femalea, among adults, among 









Total 


jSiDd^ 




Nameof dirtrict. 




Hindita. 


Nameof aiTiaioii. 
















-i 


1 


-I 


1 








% 


£ 


1 


^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e 


7 






Total, 


531 


469 


53- 


47- 




Luckow, ... < 


Adult., .. 


52 6 


47-4 


525 


475 






Children, .. 


54-2 


458 


53.8 


46-2 






Total, 


51-6 


484 


62 2 


47-8 


iacknow, 


Barabankee, ... 


Adulta. 


60 3 


497 


6tl 


48-9 






Children, ... 


541 


459 


54-3 


457 






Total, 


61-6 


4S9 


62-6 


47-4 




Oonao, ... \ 


AdultB, 


50-4 


49 6 


51-8 


48-2 






Children, ... 


636 


46 4 


53 9 


46-1 






Total, 


521 


47-9 


52 6 


47-4 




Total, ... j 


Adult., ... 


51-2 


48 8 


5] -8 


48-2 






Childpon, .. 


54- 


46- 


54- 


46- 






Total, 


49.8 


50.2 


51-1 


48-9 




Boy Bareilly, ... J 


Adult., 


47-5 


52 5 


493 


507 






Children, ... 


536 


46-4 


642 


45-8 






Total, 


50-3 


497 


61-1 


48-9 


So7Barei)lf, ...- 


Saltanpoor, ... 


Adult., ... 


47-7 


62.3 


488 


&12 






Children. ... 


55' 


45. 


55.4 


446 






Total, 


50.9 


491 


52-6 


47-4 




Pertabgurh, ... 


Adults, 


604 


496 


51-9 


48-1 






Children, ... 


63 6 


46 4 


53fl 


49-1 






Total, 


604 


496 


51-3 


48-7 




lolal, ... j 


Adults ... 


48-1 


51.9 


493 


507 






Children, ... 


■54 a 


457 


54-8 


453 






Total, 


51-4 


48-6 


51-9 


481 




Fyiabad, ... \ 


Adults, 


49.5 


602 


502 


49-8 






Children, ... 


64 7 


4C-3 


54-9 


451 






Total, 


618 


48'2 


518 


482 


FyjabaJ, 


Goaiah, ... j 


Adult., ... 


49-9 


60-1 


499 


50-1 






ChildPOB, ... 


54-5 . 


45-5 


54-7 


45a 






Total, 


523 


47-7 


62 4 


47-6 




Baraicb, ... ] 


Adult., 


516 


48-4 


617 


48-3 






Children, .. 


636 


464 


63-7 


463 






Total, 


618 


48-2 


52- 


48- 




Total, ... j. 


Adult., ... 


50-2 


49-8 


504 


49 6 






Children, .. 


64-4 


43-6 


546 


45-4- 






Total, 


53'4 


46 6 


63 4 


45-6- 




Seetapoor. 


Adult., 


63- 


47- 


629 


371 






Children, ... 


64-2 


45-8 


643 


457 






Total, 


54.1 


459 


546 


45-4 


Seetepoop, 


Hurdui, ... < 


Adult., ... 


535 


46-5 


54-1 


45 9 






ChUdren, ... 


551 


44-9 


65-5 


44-5 






Total, 


541 


459 


536 


46-4 




Kheree, ... ] 


Adult 


542 


45'8 


53-4 


46-6 






ChUdren, ... 


54- 


46- 


54- 


46- 






Total, 


638 


46-3 


64- 


46- 




Total, 


Adult., ... 


58 5 


46-5 


535 


46-5 






Children, ... 


545 


45-6 


547 


453 






Total, 


62- 


48- 


62.4 


47 6 




Grand total, ... ] 


Adult., 


50-7 


493 


61-2 


48-8 






Children, ... 


543 


457 


54-5 


45*. 
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children, and among the population of all agea. 



ffindd.. 


Total 


Agricultunil 




Totri 

popuUti 


on. 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


J 


1 


I 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


53-3 


467 


49-4 


506 


601 


499 


493 


50-7 


524 


47-6 


62-7 


47 3 


47-4 


526 


48-7 


513 


47-7 


528 


61-6 


484 


64-5 


45-5 


535 


46-5 


626 


474 


53-6 


464 


64. 


46. 


50-8 


49 2 


501 


499 


491 


50-9 


505 


496 


614 


48 6 


492 


50-8 


48-2 


618 


47- 


53- 


48-7 


518 


50. 


50. 


539 


461 


536 


464 


529 


47-1 


639 


361 


64. 


46. 


50 2 


49-8 


492 


50-8 


506 


49-4 


484 


51-6 


61-4 


48-6 


485 


51-5 


47-5 


525 


49 


51. 


467 


633 


502 


498 


63-2 


46 8 


52-8 


47-7 


535 


43-6 


515 


486 


53-5 


46-5 


52-3 


477 


496 


504 


49-8 


50-2 


496 


504 


518 


48-2 


605 


495 


479 


621 


48- 


52- 


47-9 


521 


50-7 


49-3 


639 


46-1 


53 3 


46-7 


58- 


47- 


584 


46-6 


539 


461 


48-3 


51-7 


49' 


61- 


509 


49-1 


48-5 


515 


49-7 


508 


45 6 


644 


462 


53-8 


479 


522 


45-8 


54 2 


47-5 


52'5 


43 


47- 


539 


461 


661 


43 9 


538 


46-7 


53-6 


464 


492 


308 


4S'3 


517 


49-5 


505 


47-2 


52-8 


60-1 


49 9 


462 


538 


443 


557 


46-3 


547 


433 


567 


478 


62-7 


64-4 


45 6 


55-3 


44'7 


56-8 


437 


54-4 


456 


55- 


45- 


50 2 


49-8 


49-2 


50-8 


50-6 


494 


484 


51-6 


60-8 


49-2 


48 5 


51-5 


47-5 


52-5 


49- 


61- 


46-7 


53-3 


48-7 


61« 


68-3 


46-7 


52 3 


477 


63 6 


465 


61-5 


485 


64^ 


45-8 


401 


50-9 


48-8 


61-2 


497 


503 


48-1 


61-9 


602 


49-8 


46-5 


53-5 


464 


546 


461 


538 


449 


661 


47-9 


62-1 


533 


46-7 


54-5 


455 


656 


445 


58-7 


463 


64-3 


46-7 


604 


496 


499 


601 


493 


507 


602 


497 


51-3 


48-7 


4S-1 


619 


474 


62-6 


46-2 


63-8 


481 


519 


49-3 


507 


68-4 


416 


64-2 


45-8 


546 


454 


54- 


46. 


64-7 


453 


61-6 


484 


514 


48-6 


511 


489 


516 


48-4 


61-7 


48-3 


50.1 


499 


49 6 


60-4 


49-4 


50 6 


49-8 


601 


499 


501 


541 


459 


539 


46-1 


53 S 


464 


542 


45-8 


54-6 


45-5 


622 


47-8 


52-1 


479 


514 


48-6 


53 


47. 


62-5 


47-5 


616 


48'4 


512 


48-7 


50 8 


497 


52-8 


47-7 


61-9 


481 


635 


46-6 


637 


46-8 


53. 


47- 


54'5 


45'5 


63-6 


46'4 


614 


48-6 


51- 


49- 


506 


494 


614 


48 6 


517 


48-3 


499 


501 


492 


50-8 


48-7 


51-3 


49-7 


50'3 


501 


49-9 


64- 


46- 


54- 


46- 


53'8 


46-2 


54-2 


45-8 


544 


456 


68-4 


4G-6 


61-7 


48-3 


51-3 


48-7 


61-9 


48-1 


532 


46-8 


68- 


47- 


509 


491 


50-8 


49'2 


61- 


49- 


52-7 


47 3 


64- 


46- 


532 


468 


522 


47-8 


53-6 


46-5 


541 


46 9 


629 


471 


51- 


49. 


518 


48-2 


605 


49-5 


538 


462 


62 2 


47-8 


49 7 


503 


50-6 


49-4 


49-1 


60-9 


531 


469 


548 


457 


53-3 


467 


641 


459 


62-9 


47-1 


54^ 


451 


661 


449 


54-2 


45-8 


538 


43-7 


65- 


45- 


64-1 


459 


557 


44-3 


511 


45-9 


62 3 


47-7 


656 


44-3 


54 2 


45'8 


64- 


46- 


543 


45-7 


554 


44-5 


53 7 


468 


64- 


46- 


68-7 


46-3 


521 


47'9 


522 


47-8 


521 


479 


637 


468 


63-5 


465 


61-4 


48-6 


51-2 


488 


515 


48-6 


633 


467 


6il 


45-9 


63-5 


46-5 


538 


462 


534 


466 


544 


456 


51-3 


48-7 


504 


496 


506 


494 


504 


496 


51-8 


48-2 


49-9 


601 


48-7 


51-3 


486 


614 


48-7 


51-8 


506 


495 


640 


46- 


53-8 


462 


54- 


46- 


53.;? 


46-3 


64'8 


457 
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160. Again table M ezliibits tbe peroentagea of males and females 
(i) in the total population of all ages ; (ii) the total population of adults; 
(iii) the total population of children for severallndian proTinoes. In 
all three oases the proportion of females is higher in Oudh than in the 
North "Western Provinces, and lower than in the Central Provinces, and 
compared with Berar, the proportion in Oudh is higher among the adults 
but lower among the children, and lower among persons of all ages 
by *! per cent, 

TABLE H. 









M-1I.HI. 


Km* of Province. 


AUagtt. 


AAOU. 


CaiWftw. 




Halok 


Tem^a. 


Men. 


Womta 


Boy.. 


OirU. 


1. 


». 


S. 


*■ 


6. 


6. 


7. 


^C). ... 


613 


4S-B 


409 


60-i: 


63-0 


47-0 


I^«(}*»>. 


560 


4fi-0 


not 


giren 


not 


giyen 


Bemr, 


617 


48-3 


61-2 


48'8 


681 


46-9 


North W-tom ProvInoCT, 


68-0 


46-4 


62-4 


47-6 


66-8 


44-2 


Owdh, 


61-8 


46't 


tffS 


49-6 


64'8 


46-7 



161. Table N exhibits the comparison between the proportion of 
females and males in Oudh and in the North-Western Prorinces in still 
further detail, but without reference to age. Here again the proportion 
in every single case is higher in Oudh than in the North-Westem Pro- 
vinces. Similar statistics cannot be obtained for other provinces from 
the tables furnished with their census repcnrts. 









TABLE K. 


















P«««c«„,r».™„K^, 


Suugf Pniine*. 


^i^s^- 


,^^H.. 


JHiodt^ 


itM. 


dHU. 


(Um. 


^^■- 




1 


j 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1. 


2. 


S. 


4. 


6. 


6. 


7. 


a 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


«. 


14. 


IS. 


Oudh, - 


618 
63-7 


48-S 
46-S 


68-0 
6S-8 


48-0 
462 


62-4 

642 


47-6 
468 


61-8 
63-1 


48-7 
16-9 


60-4 
62-8 


4a-6 
47-a 


60-6 
681 


48-4 
46-9 


60-4 
62-fl 


490 
47'4 



162. We see from these two tables, (i) that it is an universal rule, 
in all four provinces, that the proportion of males to females is higher 
among the children than among the adults ; the proportion in the popu- 
lation of all f^ea of course oeoupying a middle place ; (ii) that Oudh in 
this respect also corrobtntites the results found to obtain in the North- 
Westem Provinces, vim., that while the females arc persistently very 
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mach belov tbe males in numbers, the excess of males is more, remark- 
able among the Hindds than among the Muhammadans, and among the 
agricaltaral than among the other classes, while it is very marked in all 



163. This question has been very ably treated by Mr. Plowden in 
his report, and he has applied theories based upon European statistics to 
account for the difference between Europe and India in regard to the 
proportions between the sexes. But the explanations thus offered of 
these problems are after all only conjectures, and I agree with Mr. Lyell 
that " a solution to these problems can only be approached by collecting 
" and comparing with statistics every sort of fact that beara upon the 
" social and physical differences between Europeans and Indians." 

164. It is hardly necessary to state that in ^Europe almost univer- 

sally the females slightly 



TABLE 0. 
Preporiiona o^«w2m tmdfemalea in lluropea% eounUiet. 



.NuwotHButrr. 


r.^. 




lTo.otft«»lw 


oflulH. 


im'iX. 


aw«dm 


Sfl69.7B8 


48-Be 


lOS-93 


Netberbiidt 


8,293.677 


48-77 


106 04 


Bngtaod 


18,096,916 


48-84 


104-74 




1,49*^0*7 


4898 


10416 










Biidi .. 


E7,608,1S5 


49-8 


108-81 


Pru.™ 


18,004,552 


49-61 


101-98 


e, :;:;;; :;; 


16.673,481 


49-G4 


101-86 


86,699,491 


49-78 


10094 




87,460,883 


49-89 


100-44 


It»ly_ 


2!,04P,0M 


60-04 


99-84 


lo^bh^ v.'. 


4,628,660 


60-16 


99-40 


8!8,881 


63-68 


86-78 










Ba«i> ..: 


»,906.997 


62-8 


91-8S 



exceed the males. I have 
however extracted from 
the North "Western Pro- 
Tihces report, the figures 
given in the table in the 
margin. In only four 
out of thirteen European 
countries are the males 
in excess of Che females. 

166. To account 
for the excess of males 
in India over females the 
reasons advanced by Mr. 
Flowden are; ( ! ) ; that 
the male births greatly exceeds the female births. 

166. This result is stated to be due Jtreily to climatic influences. 
It appears to be a physiological law, which is now more or less generally 
accepted by European statists, that the ratio of male to female births 
varies directly as the temparature of the climate, and that the number of 
male births increases as we approach the tropics. 

Thus in Europe more females are born in northern oountriea than 
in southern countries, more in Sweden than in Prussia, and more in Prus- 
sia than in Austria ; more in France than in Italy, and more in England 
than in France. So also more are bom in the northern than in the 
southern provinces of the Russian empire ; and to come to India, moles 
are more numerous in the low hot plains of the North Western Provinces 
and Oudh than in the cooler and more elevated plateaus of the CentnU 
Provinces. So also it is found that in Europe males areoonceived in the 
greatest proportion in the months when the general conceptions are moat 
numerous, e»e., from May to August, and it may he argued by analogy 
that as the hottest months are those in which male conceptions are 
greatest, so male conceptions may be greatest in the hottest eounfxies. 
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167. Secondly. — The excess of male births is attributed to social 
influences with regard to marriage. This ai^:umeut may be stated as 
follows : — 

It is in Europe a physiological law that the relative age of the 
parents determines to a great extent the sex of the children. The pro- 
portion of male births rises with the age of the father, or rather with the 
dififereace between his age and that of the mother. On a comparison be- 
tween England and France we find that in England, where men always 
marry earlier in life than they do in France, and females in both coun- 
tries at about the same age, the proportion of male births to female births 
is less than in France ; in England the husband is on an average only 
2'5 yearn older than his wife. Now among Hlndlis marriages generally 
take place just when the female has attained the age nf puberty, and 
Mr. Pioffden has assumed that the average difference of age between 
husband and wife in the North-'Western Provinces is from five to ten 
years, and generally about six or seven ; the difference being greatest in 
the case of Hindtis and least in the case of Uuhammadans, the wife also 
being younger at the time the marriage is consummated in the former 
case than in the latter. We have already seen that amongst the Hindds 
the percentages of males to females are higher than among the Muhamma- 
dans, and the conclusion is that the physiological law just adverted 
to obtains in India as well as in Europe, and that the greater age of the 
male parent will here also contribute to cause a higher proportion of 
male births. 

168. Thirdly.^J. think that another reason why male births should 
exceed female births may be adduced somewhat akin to the second, and as 
much in accordance with the physiological law on which that reason is 
based. Not only in there a much greater difierence between the age of 
the husband and wife in India than in Europe, but the woman herself is, 
apart from any reference to her husband's age, always much younger 
at the time of her marriage in India than in Europe. This argument is 
well stated in the 40th paragraph of the Berar Census Report. " When 
** we know that almost all Indian girls except Marwarees and Parsees 
" are married by 14 years, and when we compare this fact with the re- 
" turns given in the Statistical Journal for June 1866, which state that 
" of Englishwomen between 16 and 20 years 97'5 per cent were unmar- 
" ried in 1861, and of those between 20 and 30 years 66-2 per cent, wo 
" may infer that this wide difference between the ages at which women 
*' marry in India and England must produce some perceptible physiolo- 
" gical variation. Is it not probable that the female element is stronger 
'* when a woman of 25 mames a man qf any age than when girls of 13 
" marry youths of from 15 to 18 years of age ?" 

169. But (ii) besides the excess of male births over female births 
it is possible that the greater number of males in the population as com- 
]>ared with females may be cansed by a greater mortality in after life 
among females than among males. Male life may be longer and 
stronger than female life. Now this would be totally opposed to all 
European experience, for it is well known that in all European countries 
female life is somewhat stronger than male life. 
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170. Mr. Plovden quotes wUb apparoni aoquieficenoe the opinion 
of a native gentleman, wbo writes thus. " The begetting of a eon is the 
" most important religious obligation nf the married Hindd, beeause au. 
** thatsoa not oalj depends the continuanre of the family, but tbo sal-. 
" vation of many generations of the dead of that family, by the per- 
" formance of the funeral oeremonies &c. The intense desire for the pro- 
" pagation of the male progeny thus created by a religious impulse aots 
*' strongly in ev^y way to keep the male in exoess of the ftmaie popu- 
" latiou. On the other hand the very fact of the extreme oare. bestowed 
" on the rearing up of the male child tends to the neglect of the female 
" offspring; and when it is remembered that with many the humQiating 
** position of the bride*s family towards that of the bridegroom, added to 
"the expenses required for the girl's marriage, is viewed as a certain 
" calamity, it is no wonder that among the Hindds the number oi males 
" should exceed the females. The deficiency in the latter, therefore, 
" seems to me to be as much owing to a deficiency of births as to the 
" greater proportion of mortality among both the infant and adiilt fe- 
" males. Besides the abov« causes of greater mortality among the fe- 
'*' male infants, it seems to me that iha marriage of Hindd girls at an 
** early age not a little adds to that mortality among the adults, althongh 
** greater privations, (both enjoined and s^f-imposed), and the (compara* 
" tively with the nales) in-door and sedentary nature oE the femala 
** oocupations among the Hindis, including the eanioa system, also 
" greatly tend to produce the same results. The regtsti^ ot deaths 
" lately introduced will, I kopo, throw much light on this matter, when 
" the returns, after a number of years' experience, are patiently scruti- 
" nized. I presume that the registry extends to ihs age of the 
" deoeased. My above remarks apply to the entire class, and to penna^ 
" nent causes. The proportiob of births and deaths among the . males 
*' and females will necessarily vary in the out-door labouring classes oom- 
*' pared with those leading a more sedentary life ; and unforeseen causes, 
" as famine, bloodshed, epidemic diseases, and even peculiarities of 
" localities, will to some extent disturb the general proportions ; hut on 
** the whole, after due consideration given to temporary causes, it will, I 
" think, be found that the excess of the male over the female popula- 
*' tion is caused chiefly, if not whoUy, by the social and religious cus- 
" toras and observances of the Hindii community.. 

" The same may be said of the Mubamttiadatis, Whose loUg restdeniQe 
" among tbo Hindus, and their being in a considerable number con- 
" verts from Hindtiism, keeps up among them most of the Hindii 
*' habits and customs, witli trifling variations. Indeed, excepting the 
" rules of inheritance, in her occupation and mode of life the Muhamnuk 
*' dan female does not much difier from the Hindii, although among the 
" Muhammadaus marriage takes pla<^e at a little more advanced age ; 
" but the proportion in the age of the wife and the husband is not 
" materially diffeteut." 

171. On this sulgeot Mr. Flowden remarks in the llltb paragraph 
of h is report tliat it is not to be doubted that the opinions oi the Hindis, 
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in regard to females, especially among the higher castes, esercise an un- 
favourable influence on female mortality in the earlier years of Ufa. 
"While, therefore, not considering this influence suficient m itielf to ac- 
count for the vast difference found in the proportions of the sexes in 
India, he would apparently consider that mortality among females u 
greater than among males in the earlier years of life, and operates as a 
cause of the higher proportion of males, in addition to the greater num- 
her of male births brought about by tbe climatic and social inflnenoes 
already noticed. 

172. I am not able to agree with this opinion, and it is with eapo. 
ciaj reference to this argument tbat I have bad table L prepared. Re- 
garding the physiological laws affecting the sex of children, I am not 
competent to give an opinion, but I can at least point out the conclusions 
with regard to the respective vitality of male and female life which the 
figures contained in this table seem to affirm. 

173. Let us analyse this table. It contains (see para. 159) 367 
iostances of proportions between the sexes. Of these cases 119 refer to 
these proportions eis they exist amongst children, and the same number 
refer to the proportions existing amongst adults, and amongst persons of 
all ages respectively. In the cases of the total population, and the total 
Hindi! population there are thirty-two instances in which the proportion 
of boys to girls is higher than that of men to women, the diiSerence being 
here and there excessive, and highest in Sultanpoor, where boys are to 
girls as 55 to 45 in both cases, and men to women as 47*3 to 62 7 in total 
population, and 47'7 to 52-3 in total Qindii population. On the other 
hand there are only two instances, both in Kheree, in which the pro- 
portion is less; it is the same in both tliese instances; men are to women 
as 64'2 to 46-8 and boys to girls as 54 to 4fi. 

Among the agricultural Hindds, theagrioulturalMuhammadans, and 
the total Muhammadan population, there are fifty-one more instances in 
which the proportion of boys to girls is greater than that of men to women, 
and not a single instance in which the proportions are reversed. In every 
case, Sultanpoor is the distriot where the greatest difference exists, in 
iact in all the seven instances for tlus distriot which this table contains 
the boys exceed tbe girls so far that the men are actually less than the 
women. Bxactly the same may be said of Roy Bareilly, and in five 
instances out of seven of Pertabgurh. 

Among tbe non-agriculturists, Hindds and Muhammadans, there 
are 32 instances in which the proportion of boys to girls exceeds the pro- 
portion of men to women, and two oases in which the contrary occurs. 
These two cases occur in Kheree, where the proportions are as follows : — 
Boys to girls as 54 to 46 and as 53*7 to 46*3 compared with proportions 
of men to women in both instances as follows : — 55-7 to 44-3. 

174. Two facts should be noticed. Firaily ; It firequeatly happens 
that the excess of hoys over girls is so enormous that the number of men 
is considerably less than that of women. Take the non-agricnltural 
Hindds in Fyzabad, where boys are to girls as 58*4 to 41-6, and men to 
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women as 48*1 to ol'9. Also the agricultural Muhaoimadans ld Sultan- 
poor, where boys are to girls as 56*3 to 4«-7, and men to women as 46'8 
to 54'7. The figures in these two cases appear so monstrous that I can 
only account for them by assuming them to be incorrect. It will be 
remembered that these are the districts in which I believe considera- 
ble fear to have beea caused by the rumour as to the forced levy of wo- 
men, which oausrsl the people to conceal their girls or enter them as wo> 
men. 

Secondly ; It is worthy of note that it is not in tlie district where 
the proportion of boys to girls is least aa compared with other districts, 
that the di£Ferenco between the proportion of boys to girls and men to 
women is the least as compared with otiier districts. Por instance among 
the non-agricultural Hindus, the proportion of b^ys to girls is in Oonao 
63*2 to 46*8, or lower than in any other district ; the men are to the wo- 
men as 48'6 to 51*5, the difference is 4'7. Bat in Kheree, where the 
boys are to the gtrls as 54 to 46, the men are to the women as 55*7 to 
44'3, the difference is the other way, or-^l*7. 

175. I think the conclusion must be drawn that though manjr 
more males are born than females, female life is so much stronger than 
male life, that, as the sexes advance towards maturity and old age, the 
difTerence between them is eontiniudly being diminished, until it even 
occasionally happens that in the whole population of all ages of a parti- 
cular class or a particular district, the females are in excess of the males. 

176. As corroborating this opinion, I quote the following para- 
graph from Mr. Beverley's pamphlet :^ 

" It is time to examine the relative vitality of the sexea. It he- 
" ing admitted that the mole . population is always greater than the 
*' female, is this excess in any degree to be attributed to the greater 
'* ritality of the former ; or, in other words, do males- live longer thaa 
" females? And at first sight we might suppose that early marriages and 
" habitual neglect could not but leave their injurious effects upon the 
" female constitution to such an extent as might account for a compara- 
" tively shorter average duration of life. But if we examine the statistics of 
*• the North -Western Provinces census, we shall find the figures opposed 
" to this conclusion. Thus, in the North-Western Provinces in 1865, there 
" were 35*58 children to every 100 of the population, and of these 66 per 
" cent were males and 44 per cent females ; that is^ there were 19*92 
" male children in every 100 of the population. Now, in England, there 
" are only 29*44 children to every 100, and up to 12 years of age,, the 
" period at which adults were distinguished from children in the North 
" Western Provinces, the numbers of the sexes are about equal . There are 
" therefore, 14*72 male children to every 100 of the population. We 
" have therefore this result that, up to 12 years of age, there are in the 
" North- Western Provinces, 5'2 more hoys to every 100 of the population 
" than in Bngland. In England, there are 48'88 males in every 100 of 
** the total population ; in the North- Western Provinces, there are 63'62i 
** ftn<d tb,pT^Xpre 4*74 more than in Ei^land. But we have seen that up 
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" to 12 years of age, the eteeaa was 5*2. It follows that tlie excess oi 
" males is not 60 great after 12 years of age as before it, and the pre- 
" ponderance of males in the population is dae to the excess of male births 
" alone, and not to the greater vitality of the males. This result is ia 
" aocordance with the eKperienoe of £arope, where it is certain that 
" female life has more force tiian male life." 

177. The inquiries made by Mr. Hume on the subject of infanti- 
cide also seem to shew that mere carelessness or n^lect of female chil- 
dren only affects the proportions of the sexes to a very slight extent : the 
deaths from such causes are very few. Mr. Hume compared the pro- 
portion of male infants to female infants among 20 different oastes, and 
found tliat the proportion of ^indii boys to Hiadil girls was 6886 
per cent to 41 '14; but that when Thakoors, Aheers, and Kachees, the 
castes that are known to neglect,and are suspected of occasionally murder- 
ii^ their female offspring were excluded, the proportion fell to 58 per 
cent of boys to 42 per cent of girls. He therefoi-e concluded that the 
difference of 'S6 was due to female infanticide, and neglect of female 
infants among these three castes. 

178. The table P is an abstract of the tables No II. It shews 
the number of instances in each district tn which the females exceed the 
males in the total population of every parganah, and in each of six sec- 
tions of the population of every pargaoah. There being 169 parganahs, 
the total number of instances of the proportions of the sexes is 1183. 
In 898 cases, males exceed females, in two cases the proportions are 
equal, and in 283 cases the females exceed the males, 
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Total, ... 


92-9 
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179. The only district in Oudh where in tUe total population the 
females exceed the males is B07 Bareilly. 
Probably this is owing, not to there being a 
larger number of females, but to the absence 
of large numbers of men of the higher castes 
with their regiments, either in the army or 
the police. This district was for a long period 
the principal recruiting ground of the Bengal 
army, and there is probably no part of India 
where such great numbers of the Hindi! po- 
pulation are absent from their homes. The 
same remarks apply to Sultanpoor and Per- 
tabgurh, and to a less extent to Fyzabad, and 

these are all districts in which the proportion of females is unusually 
high. The proportion is nearly everywhere above the North-Western 
Provinces averf^,and is nowhere in tiie whole populationof any district 
exceedingly low. 

180. Taking different sections of the population, we find that fe- 
males exceed the males among the total Hindu population only in Roy 
Bareilly, where they are as 101 to 100 ; and the lowest proportion of 
males is in Kheree, where they are 81'7 to 100. Among agricultural 
Hindus the highest proportion of females is 95'7 in Roy Bareilly and 
the lowest is 83*1 in Hurdut. Among non<agricultural Hindils the 
females are in excess in the whole of the Roy Bareilly division; here there 
is a rery wide range indeed, the highest proportion of females being 
1009 in Roy Bareilly and the lowest 81*;J in Kheree. 

181. Turning to the Muhammadans, we find that among Muham- 
madans of all classes females exceed the males in all three districts of 
the Roy Bareilly division, and in Lucknow, Oonao and Fyzabad, the 
highest proportion being 106-8 in Pertabgurh and the lowest 84'4 in 
Kheree. In tbo cose of agricultural Muhammadans thei-e are four dis- 
tricts, * in which females exceed males, and the proportion varies from 
• B«i«buak« 103-7 in Barabunkeeto 87'6 in Kheree. And 

B^nSI^ lastly among the non-agricultural Muhamma- 

*>*••»**• dans in ail three districts of the Roy Bareilly 

division, as well as in Lucknow and Oonao, the females exceed the males, 

and the proportion varies from 111-7 in Sultanpoor to 81'8 in KhereCi 

a wider range even than in the case of the non-agricultural Hindiis. 

182. We see, therefore, that in addition to the laws already no- 
ticed as prevailing in Oudh, ciz., that the proportion of females is 
greater among Muhammadans than among Hindus, and greater among 
non-agriculturists than among agriculturists; another law apparently 
prevails viz., that the proportion of females to males is greater in the 
exti'eme south-east, and least in the extreme north-west, and generally 
higher towards the east and south and lower towards the west and north. 
I do not pretend to offer any explanation of this fact. 
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Tables III. 

183. I now pass to the consideration of tables No. Ill, which shew 
for every district and parganah in the province : — 

( i. ) The number of villages, hamlets, and detached houses. 
( ii. ) The total area, the area of assessed land, both cultivated and 
uaoultirated*, and the area of unassessed land, both that which is tech- 
nically called " barren," and that which is re- 

• TechnicsUywUod culturable. yeuue free. 

( iii. ) The relation between population and cultivation. 

( iv. ) The land revenue, and the incidence of the revenue on the 
total area, the total x-evenue paying area, and the cultivated area. 

181. The first point illustrated by these tables, then, is the number 

of villages and hamlets. The population of Oudh consists of 11,198,095 

persons, t and they have an area of 23,992 

TlnclDdiiigEiiTopeBiia,EuranBDS,Aaa , 

the native military »nd eriminal Dopu- square mileS tO UvC in, and are oistrihuted 
latioD, the Qunib«ra are 11,220,727- , , ^„ _„_ .,. , _ „„„ , 

through 23,591 villages, and 63,626 hamlets, 
while there are 26,377 detached houses lying apart from any village or 
hamlet and inhabited principally by fakirs, and, when situated on the 
banks of the great rivers, by boatmen, fishermen, and ferrymen. The 
actual number of villages into which the soil of Oudh has been demar- 
cated is 24,784, but among these there are 1,193 villages which are 
uninhabited, and only 23,591 inhabited. The meaning of this, however, 
is merely that the village site has been changed ; and a new village built 
somewhere else, probably within the confines of the demarcated area 
which is named from the original village. The village from which the 
demarcated area is named will then be entered as uninhabited, and the 
new village as a " hamlet": these changes of site occur not unfrequontly, 
the causes generally being the action of rivers, by allnvion and diluvion, 
the failure of the wells, the destruction of the original village by 
fire, &c. 

185. I have before remarked on the great number of hamlets and 
detached houses in Oudh. The hamlets have mostly been founded since 
annexation, and are the consequence of the great increase of cultivation 
which has taken place in the last ten years. There are on an average 
2"3 hamlets within the area of every demarcated village, in addition 
to the village itself. The census reports of other provinces contain no 

allusion to hamlets; but the 
number of villages, the 
total area in acres, the 
average area in acres per 
village, and number of in- 
habitants per village, are 
exhibited in the marginal 
note for four Indian pro- 
vinces. The difference be- 
tween the area of a village in Oudli and the North Western Provinces is 
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inconsiderable, but is opposed to tbe general rule, tbat the average area 
of a vill^e varies inversely with the density of the whole population. 

186. The average area in acres and average number of inhabitants 
per village in every district in Oudh are as follows : — 

TABLE Q. 

Average size and population of vUlaget in Oudh. 



Kmho of District 


ArarftKe area in 
acres per village. 


Artngfi nimibeT 
of inhabttaikta 

per viUago. 


PyMbad 

Pertabpirh 

SnltMipoor, 

BwabuDke*. 

Gondah, 

EoyBireillT, 

SeeUpoor, 

Iiucknon', 

Ooato 

Hnrdm 

B»nuch 

Ktereo 






«4-5 
4305 
626-8 
627-2 
68a-9 
696-6 
60fl2 

7O60 
7«-l 
882-6 
10876 


S990 
366-8 
486-1 
636-0 
4048 
621'ii 
893-6 
686-9 
692-7 
474-7 
3911 
416-3 



187. The second point illustrated by tables No. Ill is the area, its 
division into assessed and unassessed, and tbe further subdivision of the 
assessed area into cultivated and culturable, and of the unassessed arefti' 
into barren and revenue free. 

188. The annexed Table R shews the area and percentage on the 
total area in each of four provinces of these four different kinds of land.- 

TABLE fi. 



Name of ProviQce. 






AsBessed area. 


TTnasseBBed. 




Cultivated. 




B«TM)ne free. 


Barren. 


Korth-Weatom Pro-") 
vinces (without Ku- J. 
nwon) J 


46,333,163 


23.7*7,268 


7.400,7J7 


4,4ao,7a6 


10,764,382 


Central Prorincea (with-") 
cut feudatory chief > 


63,247,961 


18.960,694 


22,S44,e«5 


1,078.882 


16,673,680 


Oudi 


16364,906 


7,971,293 


2OT7Jffl 


687.626 


8,708,961 


Berar, 


10,916,797 


4,703,618 


!,091«4 





4.181,796 




Popuktion. 


Percentages on total area of 




h 


ill 




Cultivated. 


Coltnrable. 


Berenuefree 


BarwD. 


Horth-Wert«m Prorin-l 
ceB(mthontKttiBa<m)i 


406 


1-34 


61-2 


W« 


9-« 


23-4 


Central ProTinoes with- > 
out fendatorv chief- \ 


97 


0-57 


36-3 


43-8 


2-0 


9-6 


Oudh 


476 


1-46 


62'6 


KM 


4-6 


22-3 


Berar 


128 


0-46 


«'l 


191 




OT8 
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nnd as it also contains oolumns gmng tlio population per Bquaro mile 
of total area, and per cultivated aore, it illustrates to a certain extent 
the important question of the relation between population and cultiva- 
tion, the third point illustrated by tables III, The amount of land 
under cultivation is highest iu Oudh, wliere the population is the densest, 
but the North-West comes very near to Oudh, and here also as in former 
instances the two provinces exhibit a great similarity of condition. Tbe 
amount of barren land is about tbe same in each, but the amount of cul- 
turable land that remains to be brought under the plough is much 
greater in Oudh than in the North- Western Provinces, in spite of the 
greater density of the population in Oudh. 

189. Tbe annexed table S. illustrates the proportions which the 
assessed area, whether cultivated or merely culturable, and the unassessed 
area, whether revenue free or barren, bear to each other in the various 
districts of Oudh. This table is of course abstracted from tables No. Ill, 
which are founded on the census returns No. I. 

TABLES. 

Table ahowing the relation between population and cuUivation. 





Ktune of diitrict. 


Fenenbtge on total are* of 


ii 


ri 


1 




HtmaofDiiiuoD. 


Aue.u»d. 


Unaswued 


Bemwki. 




CuUivOultur- 
nted. 1 able. 


Ber. 
Frefl. 


Bar- 
ren. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


8 


10 


Lucknow, ...-< 


Lucknow, .. 

Oonao, 

Barabunkee, 

Tot*l, 

Fyzabad, ... 
Gondah, .., 
Baraich, ... 

Total 


60-8 
66-2 


207 
223 
114 


7-4 
07 
1-5 


21.8 
22-6 
21-9 


1892 
1849 
1348 


704 
783 

878 


696 
637 
649 


Thii dimiM ia IM 

Do. 7th 
Do. 2nd 




506 


18-2 


8^ 


22-0 


4089 


2315 


628 




( 

Tyiabad, ...- 


54"? 
52 4 
464 


161 
181 
?6 6 


2-7 
9-4 

2-8 


26-5 
201 
24-2 


2332 
2629 
2710 


1275 
1207 
1258 


616 
607 


Bo. Srd 
Do. Sth 
Do. lltli 




50-9 


20'6 


4-8 


23-7 


7671 


3740 


460 




Boy Bareilly, 5 


Soy Bareilly 
Sultanpoor,.. 
Pertat^urh,. 

Total, 


511 
492 
48-4 


22-S 
18-5 

15-a 


4-2 
2-6 
11 


224 
298 
355 


1350 
1570 
1724 


690 
771 
835 


fl79 
693 
543 


Do 6tli 
Do. 4th 
Do. 6th 




49-4 


18-3 


25 


298 


4644 


2296 


670 




8eetapoor, ...■ 


aeetapoOT, .. 
Kheree, .. 
Hordui, .. 

Total, 

Grand Total, 


65-5 
42 4 

58-4 


17-6 
27-3 
232 


21 
11-8 
30 


14-8 
185 
15-4 


2250 
3046 
2292 


1475 
1290 
1337 


z 


Do. 9th 
Do. 12th 
Do. 10th 




641 


23-2 


65 


16-5 7588 


4102 


343 






526l 20-6 
1 


4-6 


22-8 28992 


12453 


4.6 





190. These returns were marked by what I consider an onfortu- 
nate omission, which has been noticed by mo in paragraph 25 of Appen- 
dix C. I have there suggested another form for returns to be used at 
the next census. 
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64-9 


2-2 
0-2 
0-6 


Imeknow Dhmon. 


ss-s 


1-0 


^S ::. :;: ::; 

Baraich, 


56^ 
690 

48-'l 


08 
28 

0-8 


pyeabad Diyiaioo 


U-3 


1-4 


KOTBareilly 

Sultanpoor 

Pertabgnrh, ... 


64-0 
51-0 
49-2 


1-3 
07 
03 


■Roy Bareilly Diyirion, ... 


61-2 


0-7 

06 
3-6 
09 


Seetapoor, 

KLer/*; 

Hardni 


67 
W-7 
606 


Seetapoor DiTision 


684 


1-9 


Whole ProTince, 


66-8 


13 
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They only shew the amount of assessed land tiiat ia under cultira- 
tion and not the amount 
of revenue free land under 
oultivaiion. This is only 
4'6 per cent of the vhole 
area of Oudb, hut it varies 
greatiy in different districts, 
viz., from 11*8 per cent in 
Kheree to 0'7 in Oonao. I 
believe the greater part of 
this revenue free land to be 
under cultivation; and ' 
though I Itave no data for 
making an estimate, I 
would put the area under 
cultivation on an aveiTige 
for the whole province srt 
7-lOths of the uevenue free 
bmd. This 7-lOths must in 
each district be added to 
the cultivated assessed ar^ 
in order to enable us to see 
what proportion of the 
entire area is under cultivation. This done, the figures in the 3rd and 
6th columns of Table S. would stand as in the marginal note ; and the 
3rd columa would shew the percentage of all cultivated land, whether 
assessed or not, on the total area. 

191. It would be very interesting to know how much of this 56'8 
per cent of the total area was under cultivation at the annexation of the 
province, or rather at the reconquest of the province in 1858, and how 
much of it has been broken up sinoe. This would he an excellent 
test of the advance in prosperity whioh has been made during t^e last 
ten years. It is well known, that there has been a very general and wide 
spread increase of cultivation since the country oame into our possession, 
hut it is almost impossible at present to make any near estimate of what 
that increase has been ; the Annual Administration Reports are silent on 
the point. At the end of the settlement an inspection of the Mildn 
Khasr^ for the year 1859 and all succeeding years would enable us to 
ascertain the amount of new land broken up every year. At present 
4bere am so-daia to found any estuBate upon. 

193. The land revenue demand of the proWnce was in 1859-60 
Ka. 1,08,70,108, and in 1860-61 Bfl. 1^08,06^842. In 1968-69 it was 
'B8.1,26,62»591, and there would probalbly have been larger receipts by 
two lakhs if <the oolleeti«ms bad not been affected by the unfavourahle- 
ness of the s«8on. It has therefore increased in nine years by about 
Be. 53,80,00p or 22 per cent, but the greater part of this is due to 
enhanced rate of assessment, and afiords no clue to ascertaining the 
increase of cultivation. 
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The Cliief Commissioiwr in reviewing "part II Settlement" of the 
I'loancial Commissioner'B !KeTenue Administration Beport for 1868-69, 
8&ys : " The increase in the land revenue reassessed up to the close of 
" the year under report from 79f to 105^ laths, or about 32 per cent 
** speaks well for the spread of cultivation since the annexation of the 
province.** Probably the increase • 

• Seepwunph 77 Put IIL Beport on aM»M- ,„ . ^ 

miat oftiimaiiotiftrhj Ur. Caniegy. "ithw Will DOt be Understated at 50 per Cent 

" be«n well ei(«bluhed bj anquu^ that io paiK^iia i t » i a i . u 

" Aldeimn the cnltiratadawa bai innraaiad ■ fonrth On the OXtCnt 01 laUd UQdOr the 

-*ad iD pwgunu ican^oii • fith. plough lu 1858-S9. I havo heard it 

Now the oiOUTrtio. io th«» pi.rg»iiM. WM I estimated at about that by land- 

MUere alwaji enenaire, ana there was not bo much ■ 

•oom fcr ito iantwe m in oUier diatrirti, where it holders iu the Soctapoor district, and 

may euilj hare incieaeed hj a lutlf and more. '^ ' 

they are more likely to err by under- 
estimating than by over-estimating the increase. 

193. Referring to the tables given in paragraphs 189 and 190, we 
find that the cultivated area, even without including that which does not 
pay land revenue, is only below 50 per cent in four districts, Baraich, 
Kheree, Sultanpoor, and Pertabgarh. In Kheree there is nearly a 
quarter ot a millon of acres revenue free, most of which is held by 
English grantees. Reckoning T-lOths of this area as under cultivation, 
and applying the same calculation to the revenue free land in Sultan- 
poor the proportion oi cultivated land rises above SO per cent in these 
two districts. 

194. There ar« considerable tracts held by European and other 
grantees in other districts as well as in Kheree. The annexed table 
shews the total area of these revenue free grants in each district. 

TABLET. 

Area of tie revetiue Jree grantt. 



Name ef diHiiet. 


Area of the gnats in acres. 


Fyzabad, 
Gondah, 
Baraich, 

Beetapoor, 

Hurdui, 

Kheree, 


8,672 
76,873 
9,179 
21,190 
7,686 
2,22,648 


Total, 


3,46,898 



195. The small percentage of cultivated land in Sultanpoor and 
Pertabgurh compared with some other districts is remarkable, as the 
population is very dense in both districts. The barren lands in these 
two districts are very extensive, being a far greater proportion of the 
total area than they are any where else in Oudh. In spite of the great 
fertility of the doabs of the Gdmti and Sye, and the Sye and Ganges, they 
abound with plains of the saliferous soil called "dsar" which will bear no 
crops. There are plains of this soil also in the Lucknow and Oouao 
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and Boy Bareilljr dUtricta, which almost entirely lie in these doabs, and 
considering the density of the population the extent of barren land is 
large in those districts also. 

196. The Gk)Temment forests are 
included in the barren land; the 
marginal note shews the forest area 
in each of the three snb-Himalayan 
districts. 

197. The area included in the tables No. Ill as "barren" is, (after 
excluding the Government forests), on an average thus distributed : — 



Nwnaofdiitrict. 


ATMofforetti. 


Binich, 
KhersB, 
Oondab (Mtimatod) ... 


2,65.186 
2.08,000 


Tot«l, ... 


6.B2,l»07 





Percentage on 


Details of " barren" »'. «. unproductive area. 


Barren area. 


Total ueiL 


Village sites 

Jhils and tanks, 

Roads 

Barren land, 

Groves 


9-7 
26-3 

2-1 
39-4 
22-2 


216 

6-88 
0-63 
8-78 
4-95 


Total, 


1000 


22-3 



• Chaptw V. Tour in Oudh. 



198. Of the 22-3 per cunt of the total area, entered in Table S as 
" barren" only 39*4 per cent, or about 9 per cent of the total area, is 
actually barren and unproductive land in the more common acceptation 
of those terms. It is however to a great extent a matter of opinion 
whether land is really barren, or should be entered as eulturable ; and 
no doubt a great deal of this barren uuassessed area wUl in time be 
cultivated. A very large proportion of it could be rendered fit for 
cultivation by plentiful irrigation &om canals. It mostly consists of 
•dsAv plains. Colonel Sleeman* states, that just as the best land will 

become lisar from continued neglect and 
after it has lain a long time fallow will 
become incapable of bearing crops ; so there is no lisar that cannot be 
made fit for cultivation by being flooded with rain water by means of 
embankments for two or three seasons, and then well manured and 
ploughed. There are few landholders in Oudh, who would have the 
enterprise to invest money in improvements, which would produce no 
return for so long a period, but I believe there are few who would deny 
the truth of Colonel Sleeman's words. 

199. Tery nearly 5 per cent of the area of the province is oc- 
cupied by groves, so that it is still well wooded, though fears have lately 
been entertained that the axe was being too fireely used in mahwd 
groves. The area occupied by village sites seems small, but there is no 
large city in Oudh, except Lucknow. So also the aiea occupied by 
jhlls, less than 6 per cent, appears small ; and means of communication 
must be limited in any country where only *5 per cent of the entire area 
is occupied by roads. 
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I r^vet I have no Btatistics to enable me to make any comparison 
befcireeii Oudh and other prorinoes in regard to the details of the 
** barren" area. 

200. Thirdly ; tables No. III. illustrate the relation between the 
cuUivating population and cultivation, a point which tables H> and S 
in paragraphs 188 and 189 throw some light on. 

201. The number of agricultnrisfa in Oudh ia 6,&4S,870, and the 
number of adult male agriculturists is 2,119,295. These men cultivate 
7,971,293 acres. 

TABLE TT. 

Xlluairtttmg reUttion betioeen agricultural population and cuUivation. 



Ha»«'of Province. 


Ninnber of agri- 

oattiual male 

■dulta. 


SranberofcQlti- 
nt«d acres. 


Number of um 

n.ide»dult*. 


K»>auU 


1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


North ■W-OBtern 
Provincoa without 

ITnm.j^. 


5,8?5,131 


23,747,268 


4-04 




Oudh, 


2,119,235 


7,971^98 . 


87 




C«atral FroTiiicea. 
without ieuda- 
tory chieMipB, .... 


1,894,878 


13,850,694 


10-0 


No. in Column 2 ohtained 
by taking 80 per cent of 
total of 4 Columns 3, 4, 5, 
«rn Statement C— Cen- 
tral ProrinceB Heport. 


Barar, 


**8,32S 


4;70B,618 ' 


10-4 


See Table HL Berar Beport 



Thus there are on an average 3'7 acres to every adult agricultural male. 
The taWe U enables us to compare Oudh with other provinoea in 
this respect. 

202. 'Oudh stanSs highest in ratio of cultivators to the cultivated 

area; in other words the quantity of land per cultivator is less here than 

in the other three provinces, and probably less than in any other part of 

India. The golden age, which* still 

prevailsin the Central Provinces, when 

land was plentiful and competition 

Sr^j iif 'mS°otf^p^?tT^ "^*^ unknown, -when fields war* lightly 

ploughed hy carelees >WGi^«rfl, laod 

•landlords had -to hunt for oulttTators, has a long time gone past in Oudh. 



o Beporti on ] 
)1 by Mr. Eiti 



of Bhundan bj ti 

Land Berenue of Wurdah and Bai- 
rett Oarnao, b. o^b., and Ur. BamMj, 



203. The variation in this respect between 'the different ^striots 
in Oftdh is exhibited i* table V, and ie considerable. The area per 
oultivatOT rangeB from 5-2 aores in Seetapoor iio 2-7 acres per man in 
Fyzabad. 
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TABLE V. 





Number of 
ogricuUind 
mile AdulU. 


Rumberof 


NwDbfO- of 

•dult 


BtokA*. 


Lwiaow, 


18S,W6 


«S0,8U 


S-8 






I5M«S 


S6X,1£S 


.. 




OOBM, 


136,340 


4«9Jt23 


»-4 




BojBMciny. 


uwn 


M1,6M 


SI 




aot-poor, 


161^16 


493,M9 


t-os 




F«ii>bgaA, 


M8,Mffl 


6H146 


SI 




irynO-d. 


301,SS9 


818,601 


S-7 


. 


Oond.!., 


M7,461 


572,614 


S^ 




B««cl>. 


160,7U 


804,377 


6-0 




fle^Upoor. 


J79^« 


948,663 


S-8 




Hurfni, 




8&6,32S 


41 




EkM^ 


164,4fiS 


8U,690 


6'OB 





204. When the amoimt of land held by one cultivator is less than 
three acres, surely the amount of labour upended on it must be exoessiTe 

and there must be a brisk competition for 
^^^Paiiti«ii«»omy,oh^Aer j^^^j Bearing lu mind the general, law of 

agricultural industry, that Mr. Mill* has called, 
the most important proposition in political economy, viz., that every 
increase of produce is obtained by a more than proportional increase in the, 
application of labour to the land, in other words that the produce of land 
increases, ceteris paribus, in a dimiaishing ratio to the increase in the 
labour employed, and that it is therefore more profitable to break up 
new land than to expend the same amount of labour on higher cultiva- 
tion of the old land, one would almost expect to find that there was no 
culturable land in Fyzabad district remaining to be brought under the 
plough. On the contrary 16'1 per cent of the total area is culturable. 
But this by no means proves that the labour expended on the old land 
is not unprofitable and excessive, and that there is not already a strong 
competition for land, with all its attendant evils. On the contrary, 
I think that a perusal of Table Y must lead us to the conclusion, that 
both here and in the other more densely peopled districts ia Oadb, the 
labour bestowed on cultivation is excessive, and that competition for 
land is rapidly rising, and bringing in its train its usual accompaniments, 
the poverty and distress of the whole agricultural population. 

205. The reason why this poverty co-exists side by side with 20 
per cent, or taking allOudh nearly three million acres of culturable land, ia 
not far to seek, and I prefer to give it in the words of Major HacAndrew, 
from whose report on the settlement of 11 pargannas of E,oy Bareilly 
I quote the 193rd paragraph. 
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Fara. 193. — " The main cause of the poverty of the lowest class of 
*' tenants and agricultural labourers is, beyoad a question, the density of 
*' the population and the disinclination of the people to move to a new 
" spot, for, dense as the population is, there is land enough in the 
" district itself to give them a large measure of relief, if they would 
" only break it up. But this extreme feeling of local attachment 
" descends to the lowest grade of the agricultural class, and as they . 
" have no other employment, they multiply their numbers and subdivide 
" their holdings till famine puts a limit to both. Major Orr has a 
" village, on the banks of the Ganges, abounding in fair land and noble 
" trees, but very sparsely populated. He has another on the banks of 
" the Sye crammed with Kurmis, who are in great destitution, and by 
" reason of their numbers living in a state of positive indecency ; yet 
" though he has offered them as much land as th^ like at vpry favour- 
•* able rates in the Ganges village, with wells if they will only settle, 
*' and advances to build houses, he cannot get them to go. They prefer 
** paying enormous rents in their own village to moving where they 
" would be in comparatively afl&uent circumstances." 

206. In Pyzabad and the south eastern districts the cultiva- 
tion is everywhere very *' high," and Mr. Camegy in his report on the ' 
settlement of Tahsfl Dostptir reckons that eight cattle only manure 
two acres, and that the house manure of one house supplies half an acre, 
and that therefore one cultivator with his plough oxen will manure only 
two and a half acres ; and that he can only irrigate three. Mr. Elliott 
(para. 74, Hoshungabad report) considers this the maximum extent of 
*' high" cultivation possible, and in comparing the high cultivation of 
Pyzabad with the "low" cultivation of the Central Provinces, says, " The- 
" two systems stand thus opposed, high cultivation at three or four acres . 
" of rabi, per plough ; low cultivation at twenty per plough ; produce 
" of low cultivation more than double that of high." 

207. Thiugs are not so bad in the other parts of Oudh. Cultivation 
in the north and west of the province occupies a middle position^ 
between the cultivation in the south east of Oudh, and that in the 
Central Provinces. The law is found to hold universally that the more 
plentiful the land is, the lower is the cultivation. Mr. MiU saya, " As 
" American farming is to Bnglish, so is the ordinary English to that of 
" Flanders, Tuscany, or Terra di Lavoro ;" so it may be said of the coun- 
tries of which I am writing, that as cultivation in the Central Provinces 
is to cultivation in the north west of Oudh, bo is cultivation in the latter 
locality to cultivation in districts like Fyzabad. 

208. Two more points remain to be noticed in connexion with this 
question, one of which strengthens, and the other invalidates some- 
what the conclusions, I have been attempting to draw, but the second is 
at- the same time hardly applicable to Oudh. 

Firstly ; the number of male agricultural adults does not by any 
means correspond with the actual number of pei-sons engaged in cultivat-' 
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ing the soil, but is in fact considerably leas. In aome castes the women 

and in all oaates bgys below twelve give considerable asaistance. Thus 

the women of the Kurml caste, says Sir S. Elliott,* " lite the JAtnies, 

. , „ , " assist the men in husbandry and hart 

• ElUott'»aio«»ry, Article lumiL . . . , „ ■« 

ihii ia tho proverb •Uuded to " passcd mto a proTetb for industry. Boys 
are continually withdrawn from school to 
assist their parents in the fields; And 
again in some districts artizans and tradesmen in the towns own little 
bits of land and cultivate them with the aid of younger munbera 
of the family. Thus when hearing petitions against the assessment 
of the license tax in tahsfls Kursi and Mohanldlganj in zila Lucknow 
in November and December 1867, I found repeated instances of oon* 
fectioners, money-lenders, haniyds, weavers, &c., holding little bits of 
land from which they derived considerable profits in addition to the gains 
they derived from their trade. A considerable addition mmt, therefore, 
be made to the adult agricultural males before we can ascertain the total 
number of persons engaged iu cultivating the soU, but no data exist, on 
which any estimate can be founded, of the number of persons whom it 
would be thus necessary to add to the ranks of the regular oulti- 
vators. 

209. Secondly; Mr. Lyell, in the Berar Census Beport, notices thai 
it may occur, that the number of cultivated acres to each man is very 
low where the cultivation is poor, because in countries richly and ex- 
tensively cultivated the total number of acres to he divided by the popu- 
lation is greater, and the quotient of course larger ; whereas in sparsely 
cultivated countries the number of ^res to be divided is small, while 
the population need not be small, since the number of people depends on 
many causes besides the food produced by the soil on which they live. 
He instances the case of " Woon," a district inhabited by wild tribes liv- 
ing on forest produce, game and fish ; in this district the average breadth 
of cultivation to each person, and also to each agricultural male, is smaller 
than anywhere else in Berar, although the. percentage of non-agricul- 
foirists ranges much higher than elsewhere, and the district is the poor- 
est in the province. 

210. This second case is, however, hardly applicable to Oudh, where 
(IsttyO there are no wild tribes living on the produce of the chase except 
perhaps a few Th&riSs iu the sub<Himalayan districts, and colotiies of 
Kanjars scattered here and there, quite insignificant in point of numbers ; 
and (2ndly ;) the population do everywhere live on the food produced on 
the soil where they reside, and only export what they do not them- 
selves use. 

211. And I am here led to remark that I have avoided any calcu- 
lations as to the food-producing area, its capability of supporting a greater 
population, and the amount of land under each particular kind of crop ; 
Istly; because the returns of exports and imports given in the last 
Annual Bevenue Adminlstaration B<eport appear to nCke to be so full of 
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disorepaaoios and anomalies as not to afford data for any a^ument ; and 
Sndiy ; because the topographical features, position, and trade, of any 
district, and the nature of its population " baffle any attempt to cal- 
"culate by the simple {urocess of dividing cultivated areas by popu- 
"hition.** 

212. The census returns contained no information as to the 
amount of cultivated land that is irrigated or unirrigated, and the point 
iras not noticed by me in considering the diffbrent kinds of land 
into which the total area is divided, but in the Financial Commissioner's 
annual report for the year ending SOth September 1868, there are tables 
(No. VII part II Settlement, and No. XXV E, Part I Revenue) shewing 
the im^ted and unirrigated area for so much of the province as has 
been already surveyed and assessed, and the capacities for irrigation pos< 
sessed by the province may not inaptly be pointed out iu considering the 
question of the relation between its population and the cultivated 
area. 

313. Of those parts of Oudh that He entirely to the south 
of the Gh^r^ and Chauk& rivers 82 per cent have been both sur- 
veyed and assessed, and taking the percentages of irrigated and unirri- 
gated land in the surveyed and assessed portion of each district south 
ot the Ghigrd as a basis of calculation, we 
may pretty nearly estimate the irrigated 
and unirrigated areas of those portions of 
districts south of the Qh&gr& and Obauki 
that are not yet surveyed and asses- 
sed. 

Of the parts of Oudh that lie north of 

he Chauk& and GhSgr^ but a very small 

"' '^ S^'' "T" ™^»~i portion has as yet been surveyed and as- 

IB one parganna — Bkaonah, whicb u >p- ' ■ » 

pufDtfy ■ mi*t>t>e. sessed J ouly the pargannas mentioned in the 

margin* are bo returned in the Financial 

Commissioner's annual report ; the total area to the north of these 

t All Oudh i6,8M,9oi greatriversconsists of 4,669,9llt acres, and 

atS" t. *^..^'l*?^.'.'^io.TO4^ tliere are absolutely no data upon which any 

North rf tb« «ug)< u>d estimate can be made, before the survey and 

*''™^ ■■ *,6e9^u assessment, of the proportions of irrigated 

and unirrigated land over this vast tract. 

Excluding therefore this portion of the province from our calcula- 
tions, the annexed Table W. shews the extent of irrigation over the rest 
of Oudh, forming 66*7 per cent of the whole country. This tract em- 
braces a total area of 10,784,993 acres, of which 5,870,849 acres are cul- 
tivated ; and coincides exactly with that portion of the province which 
will be "within the influence of the great system of canal irrigation 
recently projected. 



•Diitrict. 


PargttiDft. 


BKwcii 


North Koondrie. 

iSzr- 
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214. In those parts of Oudh then vliioh constitute tlie great 
GhAgrd-Gangetic doabs the area of land under cultivation is 5,870,8*9 
acres, of which 2,682,342, or 46 per cent are irrigated and 3,188,417, or 
54 per cent, are unirrigated. Besides this there are 2,164,61 9 acres of 

• It ihoold alM be nimnnb«red, in con- Cultumble land that hSTO DOt yet COmO UU' 
neiioD with the itatementa mods in pam- i,. i l. i-i t_ 1 1 i 

f»phei»7,i»8,i99, uutoneof theitnt uBr thc plough ; to wuich may DO added a 

DOiiioqnenoeB of the inti^>ductioii of the , , i- m i i i . n 

oanai would be that maoT pettj ibfla new Certain proportiou 01 land now entered in the 

used for iirigilion would be dnioed uid , ,, , ,, , „_ , 

brought under coitiTation. Settlement papers as " barren * (see para- 

*^S? S^aplis 197,198,199) and which may be 

i^^^ estimated at 119,881 acres, total 2,284,500 

8,186,417 acres; which added to the cultivated but 

6,472,917 unirrigated area gives t a total of 54,72,917 

acres as the amount of land in the Oudh portion of these doahs which is 

either now oultivated without being irrigated, or remains to be brought 

under cultivation to meet the necessities of a yearly increasing population. 

215. Now in Oudh the water lies so near the surface of the soil 
that a kachS well can in the low alluvial or khddar lands be made for a 
couple of rupees, and, therefore, wherever one can be made, it is made ; 
and the high ground or hdngar land is covered with jMls and Bwamps ; 
in other words, whatever land is irrigable, is also irrigated ; and 
these 3,188,417 acres, which are unirrigated, are also unirrigable by any 
means whatever except an extensive system of canals. Of the 2,284,500 
oulturahle acres also, by far the greater portion will probably be unirri- 
gable ; if it were irrigable land, it would ere this have been brouglit into 
cultivation. On the whole, of these two total areas of 5,472,917 acres 
ftnd 3,188,417 acres, it may be roughly assumed that 5,000,000 are either 
cultivated or oulturahle, and though now the whole is unirrigable ; it 
■will be capable of being irrigated from the recently projected S&rdah 
canal system ; and that of these 6 millions 8,000,000 are now cultivated 
without any water supply whatever. Supposing forty per cent of the 
cultivated area to be always under a !kharff and sixty per c«nt always 
under a rabl* crop, the area of the rahi' crops left to be supplied with 
irater from the canals will be for many years to come about l,800,000t 

acres, an area which will gradually in- 
fBatjt^^t^Bv^mcm. crease to 3,000,000, J as the whole of the 

t Sktj p« «-t of 6 .uiui,™-. Ghdgri-Gangetio doab is gradually brought 

under cultivation. 

216. Assuming therefore 1,800,000 acres as the area to which canal 
•G«ia»iKBportbjO»gt.inj. ct.Porbo.,R.E., irrigation could even now be witii 

S^'^'for'^^K"<^X'»^S: the greatest advantage extended, it 
SSeil^'i^fK:^ ^"':^T'^X remains to be seen, what is the area 
08««.^j«<«».d-teii6u. October i863. ^]^^^ jj. jg calculated the SArdah 

canals will be capable of supplying with water. Captain Poffaet^ in 
paragraph 36 of his report,* says that the total quantity of water required: 
for the country between the Ganges and the Oh^grA is 12,119 cubic feet 
pet second, divided as follows : — 

For irrigation *,670 

For navigation 1,180 

For loss 1,969 
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In paragraph 39 he assumes that each cubic foot of water irrigates 
260 acres, and there will therefore he a total of 2,392,500 acres to receive 
water from these 9,670 cubic feet per second reserved for irrigation. 
In paragraph 29, Captain Forbes, adopting conclusions which experience , 
has shown to be correct in the case of the Ganges and Jumna canals, 
states that " land is considered to be highly irrigated if one*third of the 
" ground within the inflaence of canal irrigation annually takes water." 
In round numbers therefore 2,400,000 acres will be annually irrigated, 
and 7,200,000 acres will be brought 

*Inthis>natiieb£nsaTlsads irrigated from jhilB • < • ,i ■ /i n i • - 

kminoiiidod, b7CB<rtBinFQrb«ibutnottUkhi<kr Within the influence 01 caual irriga< 

Isndi, when mter liea clow to ths mr&M. ,. ■, .-ii'ii j i_i. 

^^ tion.* Of these two areas about 

79"16 per cent belong to Oadh,t and 20'84 per cent to the North- Westernf 

Provinces. Koughly speaking four- 

t Captein ForiM8 Mpplied » with tbev V«*- «,^, - ^. . , i- • ^ jl 

fifths of the whole area he m Oudh 
territory ; and the Sirdah canals ought therefore to irrigate in Oudh 
annually 1,920,000 acres, and ought to bring 5,760,000 acres within the 
influence of canal irrigation. As it was assumed that for some time to 
come the land requiring irrigation would be only 1,800,000 acres, it 
appears that these canals will give an amply sufficient supply of water 
to the whole province for many years. 

217. This is surely a fact which we may stay for a moment to 
reflect upon. Within the memory of living man Oudh has not suffered 
severely from a famine ; but terrible to the country's teeming population 
would the effects he, if ever a famine did afflict it. This magnificent 
system of canals will for ever preserve the most densely peopled province 
of India from this great danger. During a drought the 2,000,000 acres 
irrigated by the canal would produce food for 6,000,000 souls for a year, 
or for almost the entire population of the whole province from one 
harvest to another, instead of being perfectly barren, and would in one 
year yield a crop worth Rs. 20,00,000 ; a sum equal to forty per cent of 
the entire cost of the construction of the canals, which ia estimated at Ave 
hundred lakhs of rupees. Oudh has been for years the granary of North- 
em India, and from its eight millions of cultivated acres has, even when 
subject to droughts, supported its own population of eleven millions and a 
quarter, and exported food for a great portion of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and R^put^Q^ ; and now that the food producing capabilities of a 
fourth of these 8,000,000 acres are to be increased by 70 per cent, (see 
Question 11, Appendix C. Captain Forbes's Report), and the whole traet 
is to be preserved for ever from the dangers of drought, we may perhaps 
without being too sangaioe hope, that for another half century at least 
Oudh will support with ease its own immense population, and continue 
also to produce and export food for the support of many more millions in 
North-Westacn. India; a prospect which cannot but he as gratifying to 
the pbilaathropist as to the Indian statesman. 

218. I now pass to the fourth point illustrated by Tables No. III., 
tito amount of the land revenue and ita incidence per acre of total area, 
per acre of wwwipd. area, vad per acre of cultivated area. 

219. Six districts have been entirely assessed for the regular thirfy 
y«ar*9iiittluaent, but for three pargannaa of one of them, viz., Lucknow, 
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tiie land revenue, demand as given in Table No. III. consists of the snm- 
mary settlement demand for the kharif harvest, and tlie regular settle- 
ment demand for the rabi' harvest, and in Baraich also the summary 
jama' was paid for half the year 1868-69, and the regular jama' for half 
the year, in parganna Ekowna. 

220. The annexed Table X. shows (i) the districts and parts, 
of districts which have been regularly settled; (ii) the district and parts 
of districts which are still assessed at the summary assessment made for 
8 years on the reconquest of the country in 1858, and which lias been 
maintained up to the present time ; (iii) the pargannas in which the 
summary assessment was taken for one part of the year and the regular 
assessment for the other part. The average incidence of the revenue per 
acre of cultivated land in that part of Oudh, which has been regularly 
settled, is Ks. 2-0-8, and in that part of the province, which is still imder 
the summary settlement, only 15 annas 6 pies. The average rate over the 
whole province is now Rs. 1-10-4. 



TABLE X. 

Siatemeni ahewing eomparative incidence of the Revenue according to the Regular 
and Summary Settlements. 

I. EEGTJLAR 



HanwofDiitriot. 


No. of 


Area in 


BerenuB in 


Bah, in tbe 


Semarh. 




PargonuM. 


aaret. 


rnpeea. 


aiea. 












Ea. A. P. 




Barabonkee, 


All. 


562,128 


1,248,590 


2 8 6 






All. 


469,323 


1,080,653 


2 4 10 




Boy Bareilly, 


All. 


441,596 


1,059,727 


3 6 6 




Pertabgurh, 


All. 


534,145 


1,177,324 


2 3 8 






856^22 


1,477,273 


1 11 7 




Luckuow, 


7 


327,979 


851,940 


2 9 7 


Higteut 


Sultanpoor, 


11 


447,119 


999.184 


2 3 9 




Pjzftbad, 


7 


439,999 


876,612 


1 15 1 




8eetapoor, 


12 


461,071 


686,468 










51,820 








Baraich, 


2 


194,745 


248,200 


14 4 


Loweat 


Total, ... 




4,786,247 


9,774,985 


2 8 





II. STTMMAKT. 



Gondah, 


All. 


772,514 


990,979 


14 6 




Baraich, 


6 


516,305 


280,187 


8 8 


Lowest. 


Sultanpoor, 


1 


46,850 


63,755 






ryzabad. 


6 


876,592 


580,995 




Highcat 


Seetapoor, 


9 


482,792 


478,906 






Khoree, 


18 


773,809 


469,994 






Total, ... 


2,968,862 


2,878,816 


15 6 
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III. CBEGCLAE ANB SUMMABT.) 



Lucfenow, 

Bftraich, 


S 

1 


122,857 
93,827 


338,938 
118,239 


2 10 10 
14 8 




Total, ... 




216,184 


447,177 


2 11 




Grwid Total, ... 




7,971,293 


18,096,978 


1 10 4 





Namo of pTDTiDoe. 


Are* of 

CUltiTStioQ 


innipeef. 


B&te on the 
culbirat«d 

Acre. 


Ondh. 
Bcgukrl; letbLed, 


i,iae,2K 


9;,74,98e| 2 S 




23,7«,268 


3,99,09,064 


1 10 9 


CeiUral Provincai. 
Without remlaloiTBliipi ... 


18,950,084 


66,57,870 


6 6 


JBerar 


4,708.618 


43,54,809 


14 S 



The marginal note enables ua to compare ia this respect four 
Indian countries; Oudh, the 
North-West, Berar and the 
Central Provinces. That 
part of Oudh in which 
the land revenue demand 
for 1868-69 was partly sum- 
mary and partly regular has 
been excluded from the ta- 
ble, as well as that part In 
which the summary settle- 
ment is still in force. That settlement was necessarily made in haste 
and in ignorance of the resources of the country ; an exceedingly light 
assessment was the natural result, and, therefore, in making a comparisoa 
with other provinces, that part of the proviuca which is still under 
the summary settlement is properly excluded from the calculation. 

2-^2. That portion of Oudh, which was under the regular settlement 
daring the whole of 1868-69, comprises an area of 13,706 square miles, 
which is 67*2 per cent of the whole province ; the land revenue, which is 
borne with ease and paid with but slight resort to the mildest coercive 
processes, is proportionally to the size of the province much larger than 
that of the North-West, Berar or the Central Provinces. Its incidence is 
about five times as heavy as in the last mentioned country, more than twice 
as heavy as in Berar, and 2i per cent heavier than in the the North-West ; 
facts which bear suf&cient testimony to the great wealth of the province. 

223. That portion of Oudh, which has not yet come completely 
under the regular assessment comprises an area of 10,286 square 



8,185,046 **i^ * 3,185,046 cultivated acres. This part is neith«^ so 
fertile nor so densely peopled aa the southern districts ; but 
these considerations do not much ft£fect calculating founded only on the 
cultivated area. The cultivation may he lower in sooie of the northern 
districts than in many of those parts of Oudb, where the land revenue 
falls on an aven^ of Bs. 2<0-8 per cultirf^ted area ; but on the other 
hand some of the richest portions of Oudh are Included in this tract. 

224!. On the whole then, it is probable that the incidence of the 
regular jama' will not he less in that part of Oudh not yet regularly 
assessed than in that part which has been regularly assessed. If this be 
granted, then without making any allowance for increase of cultivation 
in tbe nest few y^ars in the districts, the assessments of which will dur- 
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ing that time be completed, the total land revenue of the province at 

Bs. 2-0-8 per cultivated acre on the present area of cultivatioa will, 

when the regular assessment is everywhere in force, amount to 

Rs. 1,61,77,787, being an increase of 

•These figures arefouailed on census returns q^ m oftn n-.^^- iU^ ^--^r.^^!- ^,^^,,-^i- 
No IfomisLdbytha Commissioner.. The knd 30,81,809, OTer the present amOUUt, 

viz. 1,30.95,978.* Making allowance 
for increase of cultivation, the re- 
sink-, to E«. 1,23,24,891, after joduoting sole pro- yenuo wUl Certainly Hot bo less than 

«eeds 01 •taaxa land*, Kcoamalatea intereat on toe * 

same, andreTenoo Wlafaina. One hundred aud SlXty Idkbs. 

225. In quitting the subject of the first three sets of tables, it 
should be remarked, that, this being the first Oudh census, we have no 
data upon which to form any idea regarding what is the most important 
point of all in statistical enquiries, viz., the progress of the population. 
Mortuary statistics are almost worthless unless not only the total num- 
bers, but the rate of increase, of any population be known. The increase 
of cultivation and especially of the food producing area are also points 
which I have been obliged to leave almost unnoticed. But after the nest 
census, it is to be hoped, that a comparison of the statistics exhibited by 
the two censuses will enable us to form reliable conclusions on these points. 

226. It must also be here noticed that the results exhibited in 
Tables No. Ill, the conclusions founded on them, and the statements in 
reference to them contained in the last 44 paragraphs, will frequently be 
found to be at variance with the results exhibited in some of the various 
statements accompanying the financial Commissioner's annual Report for 
the year ending 30th September 1868. But with regard to part II. of 
that Report, " Settlement", those statements only refer to 11 out of 12 
districts, and the statements in both parts of the Report were prepared 
from district officers' reports and tables of older date than the census 
returns No. I, on which the Tables No. Ill accompanying this report, 
and the conclusions deduced therefrom, are foxmded. The latter may 
therefore be relied on as the more correct. 



Tables No. IV 

227. I now pass on to tables No. IV. — ^The Caste Statements. 

228. Table No. IV for the whole province shews the population 
divided into 173 classes, who may be grouped together thus in nine great 
divisions : — 

I. 
IT. 
III. 



Europeans, Eurasians, and native Christians, 
Higher castes of Muhammadans, 
Muhammadan converts from the higher castes of 
Hindus, 
IV. Lower castes of Muhammadans, 
V. Higher castes of Hindis, 
VI. Lower casto of Hindtis, 
VII. Aboriginal castes, 
VIII. Religious mendicants, 
IX. Miscellaneous, 



Total, ... 173 
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219. (i). — Europeans and Eurmiam. — The province contains 5446 
Europeans, and 985 Eurasians, total 6431. 

230. Tlie table T sIiom's the distribution of them by sex and age. 
The 3570 adult male Europeans comprise the soldiers ; so that of course 
the total number of men is greater than that of women, but among the 
children, girls are slightly in excess of boys, as they always are in Eng- 
land, and most European countries. Among the Eurasians the girls 
are in excess of the boys, but the men outnumber the women : and in 
the case of persons of all ages the sexes are about equal in numbers. 



Table Y. 
Distribution of Europeans and Eurasians according to sex and age. 
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231. These figures are not altogether correct, as regards the total 
numbers of Europeans and the total number of Eurasians, for in a large 
number of cases persons whose names unmistakeably shewed them to be 
descendants of the countrymen of Albuquerque, and whose native 
country has been India probably for two centuries, bad entered themselves 
in the census returns as Europeans. Nor are even the total numbers 
for both classes correct. There have been evidently numerous omissions, 
principally amongst officials, who were out in camp on the census night. 
In looking over the papers, I missed several names that were familiar 
to me. 

232. The vei-y great majority of the Europeans, (after excluding 
the army), and of the Eurasians, belongs to the various branches of the 
civil administration. The non-official European community is very small, 
consisting principally of a few tradesmen, members of the legal profes- 
sion, and landed proprietors. There were originally seven English grantees 
among the 276 ta'iukdars who hold their lands on charter from Govern- 
ment, but several of these have since left the province. There are a few 
settlers who have bought estates under Sir Charles Wood's waste land 
rules, but tbo number does not seem likely to increase; the success which 
attended the efforts of the first purchasers having not always been 
extraordinary and pre-eminent. 

233. There remain the native Christians. I had been assured by 
the Revd. Mr. !Fuchs, C. M. S., that this community numbered about 
250 souls in Lucknow alone, a calculation which he based on the aver- 
age number of the native Christian congregations in the city and can- 
tonments, estimated at about 125, and which he said presupposed a total 
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l>opi]lation of 250. I presume all th^e persons bavc cither entered tbem- 
selres as Euraiians, or been entered as persons whose caste is unknown^ ■ 
or could not be ascertained on census night. I could not find in the 
census papers any trace at all of Native Christians entered as such, 
though in the search for them, I came upon names — such as Thomas Ko- 
berts, alias Muhammad Bukhsb, European — which baffled all attempts 
at classification. 

231. Beroembering that these 250 include many Madrassees at- 
tached to the 102nd Hegiment, a number of orphan foundlings, and a 
few Bengalees, so that there are left perhaps scarcely more than 100 as 
Lucknow couTerts. this seems a small number to represent the total re- 
sult of many years of missionary enterprize in a city of 2,73,000 inhabit- 
ants. But missionaries have always been singularly unsuccessful in the 
great cities of Northern India. Where they have preached against the 
worship of devils or fetishes, and have been able to offer hand in hand 
with the teaching of their religion, the benefits of education and of the 
first advance from barbarism to civilization, they have, as among the 
wild and savage tribes of. the Gdro hills or Obota Nagpore, numbered 
their converts by thousands ; where their preaching is unattended by 
other advantages and is opposed to the simple and rational monotheism 
of Isl6m, they have signally failed to make any converts at all. 

235. (u.)-^The higher castes of Muhammadans, viz., 1, Salads, 2, 
Shaikhs, 3, Palhdna, 4, Mughals. — Among them the first rank must be 
assigned to the Sayada. These are the desoendants of Hasan and Husain 
the sons of 'All, the fourth Khalifa, by F&tima, the daughter of the pro- 
phet. The prophet, his daughter Fd^ima, her husband and their two 
sons are the five most holy and revered personages of Isldm ; the " panj- 
tan-i-pfik* " of I^rsian poetry. Every Sayad can boast that the blood of 
four out of five of tliese holy persons flows in his veins. The primary sub- 
division of 3ayads is into Hasani and Husaini ; but other sub-divisions 
sprung up in later days ; tliese are generally named from the place where 
their ancestors first settled, as Bdgbdddi, Tabrizl, &g. Tbe descendants of 
'Ali by bis other wives are also called Sayads, but are distinguished 
by the epithet, 'Aliwi; so too Shaikhs born of a Sayad mother occasion- 
ally call themselves Sayads, which is an exception to the otherwise in- 
variable rule among Muhammadans, that the oflspring belongs to the 
father's tribe. The Sayads number 51,679 in Oudh, of whom about two 
fifths belong to Lucknow. . 



• See Herklot's " Manners nnd Oiutoms of the Huiutin>na of India" ChaplfrI,8ectioii4. " According to 
" one tradition on a particular day as hia holinras MubunniBd MufUffi wu Bittiii{{ in coaipanj vith Ilia >on~ 
" iu-lair 'AU and bis dsuKhter Fltima, together nith hie gntndeons, Paean aud Husain, tlie anj^l Jabrfl dca 
" cended from heaven vith the divine rcielatian, aud holding a blanket or alicot or rather an 'Ab£ aa a ourtain 
" of honor o«er the bead* of Uie pamatao, as Uiej are o^ed, eielauned O Uuti>a>ni>d ! ^e Almighty Bhovert 
" down upon thee the abundance of his rich blossing, and declares, that je nho are at present in the ahada of 
" this canopy aa >ireU as the oftpriDg d' the four sittiag vith thee, nnd wba believe in thee, shftU henc«fortlt 
" be Sajads. 

" The meaning of Saj^ is a lord, a prince, a noble. Hence it has become a title of Itonour. Another 

J saying amone them is *' ' .■.---. . .^,.- ... ..■._. 

__ marriage to 'All, he sop, 
" of 'iU might bo S^ads. 
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236. Tlie two most celebrated Sayad families in Oudh are tliose 
of Bilgr&m and Jaia. The latter have been settled there since the 13tb 

century. Tliey are well known for learning 

• See note in Appendii K. i.i-**-.;..! ■i-i »i . 

and the Mujtaluds of Lucknow belong to 
the family. The Bilgr^m Sayads* are also famous as having produced 
many poets and learned men. They claim to have invaded Oudh in the 
time of Shamsh-u-din and to Lave taken a city named Sreenaggar in 
614) Hijree and founded Bilgrdm on the site of it. The Sayads have 
considerable (a) territorial possessions in Oudh. 

237. After the Sayads rank the Shaikhs, who number 1.66,516, of 

whom about a third belong to Lucknow and 

■ Ths Abisi ShaOdu ura not t1ie dn- ° 

«i.d«iiuoCAbi»ib8K>Qof'Aii,Mi8 the rcst are distributed pretty equally over 

aometimM euppOBcd, . m. ., . , n , 

the province. The term Shaikh was at first 
restricted to the descendants of the first four Khalifa's, Abubakar surnam- 
ed Sadifc the sincere, 'TJmar surnamed FArtik, the discriminator between 
truth and falsehood, Uamdn and 'All Murtazd. From tlrese Khalifas the 
original names of the four Shaikh tribes the SadikI, FAnikt, TTsminf and 
*Ulwi are derived. The descendants of 'Abds, uncle of the prophet, though 
lie was never a Khalifa, are entitled to be reckoned Shaikhs and form a 
fifth class who are called 'Abisi.* 

238. The term however has long ceased to bear its original signi- 
fication. The first change the word underwent was, that it was claimed 
by, and gradually conceded to, all who were the descendants of men con- 
verted to the faith during the reigns of the first four KhaUfais, Thus 
there are the KuraishI Shaikhs who are descended from Muhammad's 
tribe, the Kuraish ; the Ansdri Shaikhs or " the helpers," so named because 
their ancestors were citizens of Madina who assisted the prophet on his 
flight from Mecca ; the Mdrwdni Shaikhs, who are I believe a sub-division 
of the Kuraishis; the Hajdjis who are desceudod fromHajj&j bin Tilsuf,one 
of the princes of 'Irdk and the Milkfs, probably the same as Maliks, who 
originally were a Persian tribe, though more recently the word has been 
also used as a title like Klidn or Beg. In more recent times the title 
of Shaikh has been assumed in a wholesale manner by all converts to 
Islam, and is now borne by thousands of the lower classes of Muhamma- 
dans all over India, (h). 

239. The Fath&ns or Afgh&ns are the most numerous Muhamma- 
dan tribe in Oudh ; they are 1,91,880 ; one-seventh in Luckuow, and 

(a) The principal 8»™d ta'luVdirs nro those of Salempoor in rillsTi Lxiclinoir, Nooi«nli in lillah Barabun- 
kee, Hinikpoor in Pertabgurh, Binori in Roy Bareiily, Asafpoorand Bhogaitpoor in ullah Hurlui and Pi'rplir 
in FyubaiC fiujad colonies are sealt«-ed all' over Oudli. Mr. Canipgy mnntiong tlie rollowing towns and 
estates in Oiidh u h»iing been founded by Sayadg : — Saidpoor, Hudauti and Easulpoor in B»rabunliee, Jarwal 
in Caraich, Safipoor, B&nj^moir, Ouoao and A^iwun, in zilkb Oonao, Sindf and Sandfli in Hurdui, and Oo- 
Hin)(unt!e in Lucknow, and ia Fyiabad their nettlementa were nnmerons viz., MiisatAVid, Muchhli^On, Bha- 
durrji, Sikundarpoor, Sourhoorpoor, Nasirfb&J, Kachanchi, BaakhiLrf, Ashrafpoor, Baaulpoor. 

fi) The follovini; are the principal ta'luVu owned by ShailFlis. Dewa and Romuli in Lucknow ; Jahnn- 
^nbad, BitraiiH, Barai, Suttrick and Bhatwamow, in Barabunkee j Painteypoor and M( ham labad in Sect ^ 
poor { Enkrally in Hurdiii j Husunpoor-Bhilwul in Roy Bofeilly ; Samsnpoor in Fyzabad, Of titeao the taluk- 
Akrt ol Knaouli nud Jahsngirabad belong to a branch of ShniVha called Kadwai, the ta'lukcl£r of Dewa ia > 
H^^jf. In itllah Fyzabnd the znmindira of Bidhanr belong to the Shai^li tribe called Maliks : beaides the 
bt'lukoa already raentionsd Shailfh inTaden or colonists founded Lucknow and SuUnnnii'ir, and Mr. Caracg; 
Pali, Aldemow, Jeliungtrguuge aod MuUiAwan as having been fouuded by SbaiVhl' 
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the rest distributed pretty equally over tlie province. They are for the 
most part tlie descendants of the Afglidn invadera, wbo have at yarious 
times orerrun Northern India. Fatb^ns call themselves the descendants 
of the patriarch Jacob. According to Herklot they are divided into 
two principal tribes : — Yiisufzai or descendants of Joseph, and Lodi or 
descendants of Lot. Besides these two there arc numerous other sub- 
divisions. 

The Pathdns own a few large ta'lukas* and a number of small ones. 
The Kandabiri Fatbdns of Malli&bM are the highest Fatbd,n family in 
the province. Slidbdbdd in Hurdui is the only lat^e town in Oudh that 
was founded by Fatbdns. 

240. The Mugbals* are in number 26,672, of whom more than half 
are in Lucknow. They comprise the ex-royal family, who are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and a great number of persons formerly dependents of 
the Lucknow court, and of whom nearly all now enjoy pensions from 
our Government. The word originally and properly denoted tbc Tartar 
invaders and conquerors of both Fersia and India ; but in India for cen- 
tnries the term has been applied to the naturalized descendants of .Per- 
sians as well as of Turanians ; and Mugbals are now generally consi- 
dered to be divided into Trdni and Tuninf-fJ 

The total number of Muhammadans of the fourbigbercastes is 436747. 

241. I r^ret that the census papers afford no information as to 
the relative numbers of the two great Muhammadan sects, the Shi'as 
and Sunfs. The latter are known to be by far the most numerous, but the 
Shi'a religion is the more fashionable, and more ricbly endowed in this 
province ; and the ex-royal family and the greater part of the higher 
classes among the Muhammadan community belong to it. 

242. There are a few Wabbdbfs in Lucknow, the modem Musal- 
man Puritans, with whom Falgrave's travels in Arabia have made us alt 
fiimiliar : they number two or three hundred probably. 

243. There are also a few of a sect called Sddikiyds, who are but 
little known. 

In " Asiatic Kesearolies " volume VII, Article No. XT, Mr. H. T. 
Golebrooke has given an account of the origin and 

• Both Snub and ShfM. , , . ,, . t^ , ^ * 

peculiar tenets of this sect, as well as of the Bohras* 

* Tbe principal large onee ara those of Bontnagar in burdni, ITtnp£ra in Banich and Atimuli in 
OoDilah. The minor onm are Kaimandi Khurd, Ulamau, MaiU Bajgaiy, Bbatwimau, BLinapur, Bahi- 
daniagar, BUapoor, Amiwon, FsJmmau, Behna, Kotwari, 

t Herklot gires the foUoTing eiDlanBtion* of tbe Tarioua till ea borne bj the hi^er clauei of Mubamma- 
danB. All Fafbins are entitled to be called iPiin, and this title should not be borne bj anj other MuVammadans. 
It i* nid bo hare been beetowed b; llie command of one of the Khalifas upon the first Aff hf n convert* ns UD 
honourable distinction on account of tlieir bntTerj in battle. Sajada are called Mfr, and Moglials are called 
Kghi and Beg, which word, like Ifhin^ means a lord, chief, or warrior. Sharff wu the title of a mm of a 
BhaiVh &ther bj a gavad mother and Mfrzi of tbe son of a Mnghal father b; a Sajad mother, but theee title* 
have been assumed as honourable diatinctionfi b; Shaikhs and Mughala respectirel;, eron when tbe; Had no 
Sajad blood in their yeins. Ihe titles of tbe women do not follow those of tbo men. The titles of Bayad 
vomen are Brgam, B'bf, Bi, Nisi and Shih ; of Shai^ women SU, Bf, Bfbf ; of Mofbal women l^hinam, and 
of Pathin women B&iu and ^hittiu. 

} The principal ta'luVw held tn Mughala are tlioae of Anmngjbid, Entbnagar, Barig^DD and Eawin- 
khera in the Seetapow diatriet, and Hawibganj in Baraicb. Theie are baidl; anj other Uuj^* among the 

landed propricton. 
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of Ahmadabad (mentioned in paragraph 49 of tha Berar Census lUport) 
and the 'AU-ilAhiyahs* of the Niz&m's territory ; 

• Onlj SU'm. !, 

but the two latter sects are not found so far 
north as Oudh. Mr, Colebrooke quotes from the Majalis-ul-miimininj 
by NAi--al-lab of Shdster, his account of the SddikiyAs. They are 
described as a tribe of the faithful in Hindust&n, cliiefly settled 
^t Delhi, Multan and Lahore, and numbering about 30,000 persons.. 
They are disciples of one Sayad Fakir-ud-din, a descendant of th^ 
ImAm Ja'far, and are denominated SddikiyAs by reason of the 
sincere (Sfidik) call of that Sayad. They are all zealous ShI'as 
and as such were reviled and persecuted in the reigns of JahdngiE. 
and Aurangzib ; in Niir-al-lab's words " the stone of calumny is 
cast on the roof of the reputation and name of this wretched 
tribe." 

Many of this sect subsist by commerce, and they pay or ought to 
pay a fifth part of their gains to the descendants of Sayad Xabfr, who 
are their priests. Ndrallah also says that the name Sddikiyd was 
assumed for the sake of concealment. What he means is, that as S&dik 
is an epithet of Abilbakr, the father-in-law and successor of Muhammad, 
who is acknowledged as a Khalifa only by the Sunis, the assumption of 
the name S^ikiyi, might enable the sect to pass, as Sunia instead 
of Shf'as. 

241. Among the Pathdns of the north and west of India there 
exists a sect, who call themselves Mabdfwdle. There are a few of them 
also in Lucknow. They are followers of one Sayad Muhammad, whom 
they consider to have been the last Mahdi ; they are therefore considered 
as heretics by both Sunia and Shi'as, by whom they are called Ghair- 
inahdiwdle, as being people who disbelieve in the coming of any future 
Mahdi ; and DAirewdle. Herklot says their name of DAirewdle is derived 
from Ddira, a circular wall, the erection of which for purposes of 
worship is a ceremony observed by these people during the fast of 
the Bamazdn. Another and I think more probable interpretation of 
the word has been given to me by s Muhammadan gentleman, who 
states, these people, being fond of congregating together, build many 
houses within one large enclosure, called a Ddira, and hence are called 
DMrewdle. 

245. (iii)^ Muhammadam descended Jrom high cmte SindA con- 
verta. — The only high Hindi! caste among whom there have been 
occasionally large conversions to Muhammadanism is the Bdjpilt, and 
the consideration that brought it about has in almost all instances 
in Oudh been the same. Either new lands were granted free of 
revenue, or on favourable terms ; or lands forfeited by rebellion were 
restored, or some similar privilege or favour was bestowed, and the 
Bdjpiit tribe forthwith became Musalmdns; i. e., they submitted to the 
rite of circumcision, and began to pray in a mosque instead of a temple, 
but otherwise they retained almost all their Hindu customs and man- 
ners. 
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246. The most general name of these conTerts is Klidnz^os, but 
many retain the names of the R&jp^t clan to which they originally 
belonged. !E^h^zdclas own sereral large* estates in Oudb. They num- 
ber 2093. 

Mr, Carnegy says (page 72 " Notes on Tribes in Oudh:") — "TlieAvadh 
" converts are usually known as Kh&nzddas. They are few in numbers 
** and the conversions seem to have been chiefly voluntary acts made as a 
" matter of policy, just as in the mutiny very many families sent one 
" member to the rebel force and another to the British to secure their 
" possessions whichever side might win. The old Hindd houses seem to 
** have deputed one member to become Muhammadan and shelter their 
** interests, when necessaiy, in a Muhammadan court. If you ask a 
" Bais how his kinsmen became Khfinzddas, ho will probably tell you 
•' there was once upon a time a terrible and tyrannical Siibaddr, (the 
" terror of whose name is such, that it escapes his recollection.) This 
'' ferocious gentleman sent for all your informant's ancestors, and after 
" shocking oaths by the beard of his prophet, demanded that one of 
" these should forthwith become MusalmAn, aud then amid the lament- 
•' ations of the clan one of the brethren was solemnly circumcised. It 
" is a tragic tale ; but you are Ftruck with the moderation of the 
" Muhammadan Whisk erandos, in pressing to his mastei's cause but 
" one, when be might have had scores. Tou learn with further surprise 
** that the clan left the victim his share, but were never called upon to 
" reward him for hia devotion to tlieir interest, and bis attachment to 
" the creed of the conqueror." 

The word Khdnzdda is of course derived from Kh^n, as Shaikhzdda 
from Shaikh, and Plrz^da from Pir, and is a mere title of distinction. 
But I have no doubt that 'KM&az&da was originally in many instances 
jS!hdnaz&d, which means the son of a slave girl, and is frequently used 
by Muhammmadan historians as a title of illegitimate scions of royal or 
noble houses. I know of at least one Kh&az&da Ta'lukddr in Oudh, who 
is descended from the illegitimate son of a Rdjpiit chief by a Musalmdn 
dancing girl, and who adopted bis mother's religion. There may be 
other cases. The transition from Ehdnazdd to Khanzdda would be 
easy.t 

247. The Bhdle-sultAns, who number 1699, are perhaps the most 
powerful of these converted tribes. They were notorious under tbo 
native government for their turbulence and courage ; those of Sultan- 
poor claim to have received their name (meaning lords of the spear, or 
lancers) and their lands, from one of the Mughal Emperors as a reward 
for their bravery in battle. 

24i8. Besides the Bhdle-sultdns, there are found in the district of 
Sultanpoor, Muhammadan clans bearing the names of the following well 
known Rajput clans, Bah, Som'hansI, Kanpuriyd, GaharwAr, Ohauhdn, 
Kalbans, Bilkharriyd and Bachgoti. They number 6675. 

* The ta'lntfBs Huanpoor. HaJnarpoor, Qongaon snd BIiadeuT in lillah Sultanpoor, Deogoon !n I^zatw^ 
Sampoor in Eheree sad Aiberpoor in Seetepoor belong to Khinzidne. 

+ The derivation of the two words is diffei*nt ; thinn, a houw, is Penisn but Itliiin, a chief, though 
natuTsliied in Fenian, ia original); TaHor- 
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240. The Mewdtfs (2140) area caste of whom not muoh is knowD. 
They are both Hiadus and Muhammadana, and it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish from their names which they are. They claim to hare been ori- 
ginally Rpdjputs ; and the following is the legend they give to account 
for their origin (vide Report on castes in Moradabad by S. S. MeWille, 
" Esqr.> MewAtees. — Two of the sons of Rajah Juswunt had once, on the- 
" occasion of their liuoting excursion, caught and brought two wild cows. 
" Their friends, taking pity on the calves, which were left in the forest, 
" taxed the young rAjds with irreligious feelings displayed by them in 
" that act, upon which their father turned them out of his house. One of 
" them turned a freebooter, and directed his couree towards Jamandes, 
" or country lying between the rivers Ganges and JamnA, and after mak- 
" ing a great booty in slaves and property, returned to his native place, 
'* MewAt, which he continued to govern in the room of his father. He 
" had, however, lost the orthodoxy of the Hindoo faith by leading a 
" dissolute life, and forming connections with females of different creeds 
" and persuasions during tlie period he roamed about as a freebooter." 
His descendants are Mewdtis. Tliey are greatly akin to Jdts and 
Gdjars, and while ranking beneath RAjputs, hold themselves superior to 
all Shtidra castes. In Oudh they are now chiefly agriculturists, but 
their faTOurite occupations iu old times were robbery and plunder. 

The total number of Muhammadaus in division (iii) is 12607. 

250. (iv). — The lower clasaea of Muhammadans. — The rest of the 
Kuharamadans inhabiting this province are probably the descendants of 
low caste Hindiis, who to raise themselves In the. social scale, or to find 
favour with their new masters, or because they had been for some breach 
of caste rules expelled from their own brotherhood, or for aome other 
reason, have at various times within the last 600 years embraced the 
Muhammadan religion. They are split up into thirty -fire different castes 
(see Table Z.) I use this word advisedly and in opposition to mere pro- 
fessions. Eor though the Hindti system of caste, which is built upon 
distinctions between man and man supposed to have been instituted by 
God himself, is opposed to the very first principles of the religion of 
Mahomed ; yet the converts to Muliammadaoism (of Northern India at 
any mte) did not, when adopting a new religion entirely abandon the 
habits and prejudices of their forefathers — on the contrary they remained 
in many respects observers of caste customs. For instance, few of these 
thirty-five castes allow marriage out of their own brotherhood ; and few 
of them will cat food cooked by Hindtis ; some even will not eat food 
cooked by men of another Muhammadan caste. They will however eat 
sweetmeats cooked by other castes, whether Hindii or Muhammadan. and 
they will drink water from the drinking vessel, and will smoke tobacco 
from the hookah, of any one who is a Muhammadan, and they are at 
liberty to €at aU fish, fowl or flesh, except pork. Rut many of them still 
follow the Hindil custom of settling disputes among themselves by a 
panchAyat (council of arbitrators) ; and also consider the marriage of 
widows unlawful. There is also discoverable among them that tendency 
to " moroellement," to the perpetual splitting up of a large caste into 
several smaller ones, which is the most marked feature of the Hindti 
caste system. 
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TABLE Z. 

The liywer coatee of Mithammadana; total nwmber of each, ccute; and name of the 
moat common ocoupation of the caste. 



Name of Kit*. 


SmwofprofMiion 
followed bj «»te. 


ToUl 


Bunoofeuto. 


followed Vr <a<t«. 


Total 
nomber. 


AtJihUs, 




127 


^awn&l. 


Uuaician, einger. 


186 


Blatiyirf, 


Innkeeper, .. 


4,611 


Kamingar 


Tot maker, bow 
maker, A pilkl 
painter. 


204 


BhinA 




8,672 


Khaimadoz, 


Tent maker, .. 


81 


BihiahU, Sakti,... 


Water carrier, 


2,780 


IJhogirdo 


Packsaddle maker 


167 


BisiU, 


Pedlar, 


278 


£ancbaoi. 


Dancing girl, proe. 
titnte. 


8 


BerijJ, 




8i» 


Mnkeri, 


Comdealer, cnlti- 
vator. 


2U 


Di&K, 


Tamboriaephf- 
er, 


8,873 


Uanibir, 


Olaae bangle and 
onuunent maker 


31,791 


Dhiiiii;<,B.Uiiiui, 


Cotton cleaner 
or comber, ... 


1,14,603 


Mujtoir, 


Attendants in 
moaquee. 


291 


Dm; 


Tailor. 


60,335 


Hirdahi, 


Formerly peona, 
baililk jtc., now 
cultiratore, .„ 


685 


9«i, M<iW ... 


MasicuU],Binger 


338 


M(r«hik4r, 


Formerly hno- 
ters; now alao 
cultiratora. 


1,724 


Phiri, KJiwimt, 


Mnaician. eingor 


1,706 


NSnbii, 


Baker, 


170 


Dabgr, 


Leather Teeael 
maker, 


18 


KakWrcbi, 


er. 


61 


OIioil, esddf, ... 


Milkman, ... 


40,668 


Na'lband, 


Farrier, 


20 


JODkUrf, 


Leach applier. 


41 


Bingbhari, ... 


Worker in lead or 
ainc. 


162 


MUM, KteU. 
band, Jt B<chh. 


Wearer, maker 
of wearers' 
bnubea, and 
loom maker. 


1,65,721 


Eangre^ 


Dyer. 


1,588 


K«g.f, 


Potter, 


249 


Bankl, 




1,421 


KuBJrt K«l»r7», 




36,267 


Saikalgu, 


HM»1 bnmiaher 
oraharpener, ... 


4,761 


IS"* 


Butcher, 


21,084 


caate but mclud 
the preceding 85 


ing persona of all 
castes. 

Total, ... 


158,146 
661,836 



251. These remarka are not true in erery respect, with regard to 
evei^ oae of these thirty-fire castes ; but they are so more (w less. There 
IB considerable difference iu the vartoas degrees in which these people are 
bound by Hindd prejudices. Some of them follow all, some of Uiem 
only a few, of the Hindid customs just mentioned ; by some of them all 
these customs are rejected. In some cases the caste is hudly more 'than a 
profession, or trade ; in other oases it is a completely saturate and dis- 
tinct broth»bood. But as a general rule the divisions existing among 
thelowexoiders of Muhammadans may really be considered separate castes. 
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262. The atrongest moment that I can adduce in support of this 
theory is afforded by the census papers. There wore separate columns 
iu the enumerators' returns for "caste" and "profession" and the iustances 
were simply innumerable in which entries were made in both columns 
for persona with Muhammadan names. This clearly shews that auch per- 
sons considered they belonged to a caste of their own, eren though they 
happened to he following an occupation different from the usual occupa* 
tion of their own caste. The enumerators were not on the occasion of this 
census carefully instructed how to fill up the columns for oaste and 
occupation (see par^raph 21 Appendix 0), but wherever both columns 
are filled up with different entries, we may be sure that both entries are 
correct, t. e, are written as they were dictated. The great mistake which 
was constantly made by the enumerators was that they wrote too little, 
and not too much. They made one entry serve for both columns, or 
entered the caste correctly in the " oaste" column, but wrote in the 
"profession" column the words '^ pesharl^kbiid," meaning that the 
person's profession was the ordinary profession of his caste. No two words, 
no two things, are better understood by the most ordinary native than 
caste (j^''^ ^^^ ocoapation (k&m, pesha) ; and a mistake can hardly 
even have taken place, whena both columns have been filled up. I may 
also mention that most of these names are called in the glossaries, 
(Wilson's and Elliott's) and dictionaries (Forbes's and Shakespeare's) 
that I have been able to consult, the names of castes and not of occupa- 
tioDs or professions. 

253. I may mention a few instances in support of this argument. 
The JlU&h^ (weavers) and Rangrezes (dyers) only marry among them* 
selves, do not allow widow marriages, and settle disputes by panoh^yat.. 
The Manihdrs or Chilrihdrds (glossworkers) only marry among themselves, 
but do allow widows to marry. The Oaddis (milkmen) are not allowed 
to feed with, or intermarry with any other caste whatever. Some castes, 
$uch as the Darafs (tailors) and Khaimadozes (tentmakers) occupy a high 
place ; and they as well as the J^dh^, Bangreses, and others, oonstanl ly 
assume the title of shaikh. They would not feed with such castes as the 
Jkifdlis (tambourine jdayers), or Dhdris (singers), who seem to stand very 
low in the scale. The Poms, Mfr^is, andph&ffs, (all singers) feed toge- 
^r and intermarry; indeed they appear to be subdivisions of the same 
mate, and frequently adopt the common name of Eal&want, or Eaww^. 
Aa instances of ''moroellement," I may note the R^hhbands (Ioodk 
rnakeis) voA Kdndiibands (makers of the weave's iMrush) % both <A whom 
are evidently o^hoots of the great JdldlUk caste. So also the JarrfUis 
(surgeons), Jonk-hdrtis (leechapplieEs)^ and^anmailiy^ (esircleaners), are 
iwarly the same as the ffajj^s (barbers); but here and there the oceu.- 
jpatioasare apparently becoming separate, and wili soon probably be (juite 
dUstinct castes. So again the Kos^is (butchers) have ^ snbdivision called 
Chikwfis, who differ from the general body of the caste merely in this, 
ihat they will not kill oxen, or deal in their fiesh. 

254. Of course these various occupations are not altogether mono-r 
^Uzed by Muhammadans ; there are some which are followed by Sindl^ 
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castes bearing the same name as the Muhammadan ; and in these cases 
I at first attempted to make the person's name a guide in deciding 
whether he was a Hindd or MasulmAn ; but I was obliged eventually to 
give up the attempt to subdivide these castes into Hindvis and 
Muhammadans, finding that many names were common to both religions.* 
It appears to be an almost invariable rule that in those professions 
which Muhammadans have adopted they form the great majority ; and 
probably they do in time succeed in monopolizing every trade tbey 
adopt. By this I do not mean that their competition drives ont the 
Hindtis, for Muhammadans are generally not so industrious as Hindiis; but 
that all the Hindiis of any caste, the principal occupation of which has 
been invaded by Musalmdns, eventually become Musalmdns. The con- 
version is rendered easier when it does not involve the abandonment of a 
hereditary trade, which is the chief barrier opposed to- the extension of 
Muhammadanism and Christianity among the lower classes of Hindiis by 
the system of caste ; and when this is not a necessary accompaniment 
of change of religion, the attractions of comparative freedom from caste 
rules, greater laxity in the choice of food, less subjection to priestly 
influence, and a certain rise in the social scale, all of which Muhamme- 
danism offers to the new convert, become too great to be resfeted. The 
saikalgars (cutlers, metal polishers or sharpeners) are an instance. They 
are now exclusively Muhammadan ; in Roy Bareilly alone, the district 
where Muhammadans are fewest, there are a few Hindiis still following 
this profession ; the name of the caste is BAriyd ; elsewhere they all seem 
to have become Mjhammadans and call themselves saikalgdrs. 

256. Some of these castes call for a few remarks. I extract the 
following remarks on Bhatiydrds (innkeepers) from the " Report on the 
castes in the Moradabad district," by Mr. S. S. Melville. 

" BhatiydrA. These are descendants of members of the household 
" establishment of the Emperor Sher Shdh and his son, Salfm Ubih, 
" whom the Emperor HumdyAn, after defeating Salim ShAh, had, in order 
*' to revenge his usurpation of the empire from its le^timate sovereign 
" (i. e., himself), doomed to pass their lives in servitude at caravan sarais 
" coustructed by himself, »'. e., to support themselves by administering to 
" the wants of travellers. They are divided into two classes called Slier 
"Shdhi and Salim 8h4hi, the former, by way of contradistinction, 
" wearing petticoats, or lahangds, the latter drawers, or p&ejdmahs. They 
" are called Bh&tiyar&s, because they Dre descendants of members of the 
" household establishment of the two above named emperors, who belong- 
" ed to the Afghan tribe Bhatl." 

256. The Bhdnds are stated in Wilson's Glossary to have been 
originally Hindiis of the Bahrupiyd tribe (See Appendix F. Tlie Na^s). 
On this caste Sir H. Elliott remarks. " Bhdnds are a separate clan from 
" the Bahrdpiy^, hut are descended from them. Those also are called 
*' Bhdnds, who without reference to caste follow the occupation of singing, 

*The total number at Huhaminadaiu of low c«ite> ii 661886, of whom 1ES140 a/te entered vithout diitino- 
lion of a»\e, and the remiindsr, r.0BB96, Kre <t[Tided into 86 c&atcB. Thug the tot&l number at MuhammsdMU 
\a the three diruioiie of them in Table No. IT for vhote proTlDce is 1,111,190, biit the total iiumbai as per 
Table No II is 1,195,817. The remainder, S46i7, is distributed amoDg numerous castes, partlj Bindu and 
partlj Mahammadan, such u Nio, BhobI, C^ppf, Faturiji, GHijar, ^ahrill, Mochi and Tell; but emong vlusn 
tbe Uindiii predominate. 
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''danoing. and aasumiog disguises. The "Pboee Sootur" says that 
'* Babnipiyds spring from the intercourse of a MalUh, or boatman, with 
" a widow of GangAputr tribe. It is an error to suppose that Bh&n4 is 
" written by mistake for Bhd.t ; the two are quite distinct, so much so 
" that Bbdnds are frequently known by tlie name of Bhundela, which 
" shows the distlnotion more plainly. Bh&nds are now all Musalmdns. 
*' Bahrdpiy^ are many of them Musalm^ns, but the greater portion hare 
" adhered to their ancient faith." 

257. The Bihishti or Sakkd (water-bearer) Is defined by Wilson to 
be " the water-bearer, one of the village servants in Hindustan, who 
"supplies the villages and travellers with water and is paid by an 
"allowance of grain at harvest." The Bihishti has however long ceased 
to be one of the regular village servants in Northern India. The word 
Bihishti literally means an inhabitant of Paradise, and is said to have been 
given to this caste in dei-isiou by the first Hubaiumadan conquerors ; so 
also the title mill tar or prince was bestowed upon the Bhangi. The Bihish- 
tis are an honest well behaved caste, unknown to the criminal courts.* 

258. The Bis^^i^ are small travelling pedlars, and are said to be so 
called from Bisdt> ^ carpet, because they exposed their goods for sale 
sitting on a carpet, but now many of them live in towns and keep shops. 

259. Oonoeming the Dabgars I have been able to find out nothing, 
but Mr. Carnegy in his "Notes on Tribes in Oudh" enumerates them 
among the lower castes of Hindtis, and says that they are leather vessel 
and shield makers ; that they marry among themselves only, allow the 
inarriage of widows, and settle disputes by arbitration. I did not include 
them among Muhammadans till I was satisfied by going over their names 
they had considerably more Muhammadans than Hindds among them. 

260. The Poms are said by Sir H. Elliot to be a tribe of Musolmdns 
descended from Bh&ts. They are more generally known by the name of 
Fakhdwajl and Mirdsi, and sometimes abbreviate the name of Mirdsf 
into Mir as though they were Sayads. The men of this caste are 
musicians and the females both sing and dance ; but they only perform 
in the presence of females and are reputed therefore to be chaste, f 

261. The Qhosis or Graddfs are in Oudh a distinct caste, though 
the word is used in the Dibli territoiy for a milk seller of any caste. 
They keep goats and bufEaloes and sell milk ; they rank the lowest among 
all Muhamraadan castes; and the term Gaddi is often applied as an 
epithet of reproach and contempt to a Hindi! newly converted to 
Muhammadanism. The women are notorious for gross immorality, and 
the men for the filthiness of their persons and their stupidity. The latter 
characteristics however they share with other castes who are continually 
employed in the care of animals, such as Gkireriyds ; and it is probably 
caused by the association. 

* It ia itmige that while tbe w*gM of mott lemiite baro doubled irithin thii omtut;, the w>ge* of the 
Bihiihtf do not oppear to hare risen j for Bi. S-OO ue menlioned in the Seleotioiu from Calcuttm Chiiett«e 
me ■ BihiahtTi irege (ome 70 ot 80 jeun ago. 

t There appean to be do ooonection between tbeae Ponia and Uie low onteaat tribe of Hindui knoim 
bj the same name, whose employment is the Mine aa that of aweepen, and leaTsngera, and aiio the burning 
of the dead, and the making of ropei and mats. 

The 'Alt Ba^ah, who mamed a European woman, whose danghter waa married to Kna Nafarudfn 
Qudar, and who rose therabj to coiuiderobte power in Oudh, tna a Uab*ii>°>'<ian and not a Eindii pom, 
though from the waj in which Colonel Sleeman apeak* of him, it i» evident that he oontidored liim to be a verj 
low c«ute or nther out cute Hindu. 
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262. The Jtil^tMs (wearers) are principUly noticeable for their 
great numbers. It-is said that the first converts to Hindiiisni in nor- 
thern India were everywhere of this or of the DhuniyA caste. They are 
as a rule the most numerous where Mubammadan influence is strongest. 
Th^ are bigotedly attached to their religion and are fond of assuming 
the title of Shaikh. Being skilful workmen, their profits are occasion- 
ally large, and they always had to pay a cess under native rule to the 
zamfndir upon whose land they lived. I recollect that some were assess- 
ed by me for the licence tax in Kursi Tahsfl in November 1867 : and 
most therefore have been making over Ks. 300 per annum. 

263. The Kasgars (potters) make the little earthen images and 
ornaments for the manufacture of which Lucfcnow is famous. As 
they are known to ho very numerous there ore probably great numbers 
included among " Musalmdas without distinction of caste ;" for the 
tables only give 2*9. Mr. Carnegy speaks of Kasgars and Kaserds as the 
same ; and says that they make eartliern images, eat pigs, do not allow 
widow marriages, and settle caste affairs by panchdyats. But the dic- 
tionaries give " braaier or pewterer" as the meaning of KaserA, and the 
word therefore is evidently derived from " K&nsya" the Sanscrit for bell- 
metal, whereas Ka^ar a potter is derived from the Arabic " kas'* 

pounding small, striking. There appears to 

• Ki»er4 peAaps is tha wma a. f^ ° ■ x. . j.a. j. j j. 

xubbftri , B aub-caate of 3&niis, see be no couuexion betwceu the two words, ana 
**'*^'' in the North West Census Tables Kaserii and 

Kasgar appear as two separate castes.* 

264. Tne Mukei-is are a tribe of the great Banjdrd caste, whom I 
have classed among the aboriginal castes. They long ago adopted - the 
faith of Muhammad, and are as far as I know an almost unique 
instance of aa aboriginal tribe doing this. Sir H. Elliott says of 
them as follows : — 

'* The Mukeri BanjiirAs of the northern pai^naba of Bareilly assert 

" that they derive their names from Mecca, which one of their Naeks, 

•* who had his ' tAndd' (caravan) in the neighhoorhood, assisted father 

.*gbwfc,MuBtei.Ehoki»rf.ch„. " Abraham in building. Leaving Mecca, 

kin, 8imii<aumUn, chotbji-obauhin, " thev camc and resided at Jhuiiur, where 

P&njbtkjs-Chauh&n, Tanhar, Eatherja v <* 

paSin, iv(Qp»tMn, Ghou. Gbodwii, « their iUustriouB name became coiTupted 
" from Mecoaee into Mookeree. Their labu- 
" lous history is not worth recording, but their names* also betray a 
" strange compound of tribes, Musolmdn and Hindu. 

265. MinlahAs — The derivation of this word is said by "Wilson 
to be from the Persian words mlr, chief and dih, a village, and in 
former times these people would appear to have been suboi-di- 
nate officers in the Mughal court, and hailiffe or superinteudents of 
single villages for powerful Musalmdn landlords holding lai^e estates ; 
in fhct what would in Oudh now be called, and used under the native 
government to be called zila'ddrs. But mirdahds were latterly in Oudh 
merely the peons or chaprasis of the ndzims and chakladdrs of the na- 
tive government, and in reward for their services occasionally got little 
grants of revenue free land. They are few in numbers but are consi- 
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dered respectable and call themselTea Shaikhs. Mirdahd was the title 
giron to the superintendeat of the Emperor Akbar's stables, the superin- 
tendents of the guard at the palace gates &c., (see pages 151 and 252 
Blochmann's translation of the Xin-i*AkbariK 

266. Mfrshikdrs (lords of the chase). These are now a separate caste 
and are occupied in agriculture, and alRO in hunting and the chase. 
They owe their origin like the mirdahAs to be Mughal court, where large 
establishments were kept up for purposes of sport. These were greatly- 
increased by Akbar whose fondness for hunting is notorious. The mir- 
, . ™. shikars are mentioned in the* Ain-i-Akbarl 

•nikbon, page SSx. 

and they appear to hare occupied an import- 
ant position at Court. 

267. The Nakkdrchis (kettle drum players) had a similar origin. 
A great number were maintained by the Mughal emperors with whom the 
nakk&ra was an emblem of sovereignty, and in whose time none except 
members of the royal family were allowed to hare it sounded bofore them 
or ia their houses. The Nakk^rohis are now a separate caste, and there 
are generally a few in the service of all Muhammadan nobles. They 
are employed to sound the kettledrums at the entrance to the house at 
stated times ; they also take a prominent part in the performanoe of the 
muharram ceremonies, and during the fast of Ramazdn it is their duty 
to sound the drums in the mosques at such time before daybreak that 
the faithful may awake and take their first meal before dawn (Herktot's 
Muhammadans, Chapters XII and XV). All the three last mentioned 
castes claim the title of Shaikh; and many of all three castes and 
especially of the last must have been entered either as Shaikhs or in the 
column for Musalm&ns without distinction of caste. 

268. lExactly the same may be said of the Na'lbands (farriers) who 
are all Muhammadans and have been so for some time. Na'lbandi (or 
horse shoe money) was one of the many petty cesses exacted from the 
people by Muhammadan governments, and was taken on the plea of 
keeping up the cavalry of tUe state ; and the farriers who accompanied 
Muhammadan armies or were attached to cavalry corps serving with 
any high officer of Government received pay from this fund. 

269. Of the Kankis and Berlyas I know nothing except that 
they appear from their names to be Muhammadans. In the whole of the 
North Western Provinces there are only 175 Eankfa, and they are in 
Allahabad district, and were entered in the caste table as Shildras ; in 
Oudh they number 1121. In the North "West there are no Beriyds; 
Oudh has 858. The Bankia may be the same as Bdngaris, see para 810. 

270. Of the various other low Muhammadan castes it will be suffi- 
cient to add that Table Z shows what trade each caste follows, but the 
members of the caste arc not restricted to any one trade. It is also plain 
that the figures representing the members of each caste are to a certain 
extent untrustworthy, for we have 153,1'10 persons of whom we know 
nothing except that they are Musalm&ns, and it is impossible there- 
fore to tell what would be the respective numbers of each caste, if these 
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183,140 were distributed amongst ihem. Thoy incrludo probably a great 
many Shaikhs and a oertftip. proportion of i^hdozddas as well 09 low 
Mubammadfpi castes. 



271, 

• If I. 0»ni«|y a 
bM "Note* 



lii* apinion in 
I inOadh." 



The Muhammadans who follow the professions noted in the 
margin, are sometimes considered to form 
distinct castes,* but I think incorrectly. In 
most cases these professions appear to be 
still followed by persons of various castes 
and both by Hindiis and Muhammadana, 
indifferently ; the N^ (barber) is undoubt- 
edly a distinct and numerous Hindid caste, 
but the Muhammadan Hajjdms do not ap- 
pear to form a separate caste. The Halwdi 
Nyjlriy&, Chhfpf, Moohi and B^j* ^^^ ^^ Hindu castes, the trade of 
which appears to be followed by a few Muhammadans ; but it was im. 
possible to separate the followers of each religion in each caste ; so that 
of necessity some Musalmans have baen included among Hindii castes 
and vice vertd (see paragraph 26A). 



Chhfpf. 


Cotton itampar. 


Chun«pM. 


LimBburner, 


S;S: 




Confectioner, 


Sfcwi. 


Pot-tinner. 






OobbUr. 






Byfciyt 


Oold ic riWer inuher. 



272. (V.) The fifth clais comprises the higher castes of Hindiis. 

The following thirteen are on the whola entitled to be ranked as 
higher castea. 



Kw«. 


Totd Nojnben. 


B..^ 


^itiaa&Da 


13,97,808 






J28 




Jif, 


10,846 




Jains, .» 


K 


There ■» tattaj roam entered Mnong a» 
TawhjBA. 


Eshatrija., 


6,ra,!)l« 




Kijalb. 


1,18,928 




Klatrf. - 


18,374 




K«dii»Stfc 


219 


There are manj mon, but they haTp entered 


Miiwirfe 


74 




P«»j4bK 


93 




SIHm, 


4,164 




Surinka, 


4 


T^K are laam moTp eptend among &e 
VaUhjM. 


TftiBhyaa, 


2,11,180 




Totol, ... 


21,80,414 





273. The Brahmans number 13,97,808, and form 12'5 per cent 
of the entire population; they are scattered all over the prorince, 
and occupy all positions, from raja to beggar, and follow all occupa- 
tions except a &w of the most menial. The first great divittou of Brab-' 
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mans is into F^nch-g^ur and Fdnch Drdvir ; each of wliich oontaina 
primarily five great tribes, whicU either take their names from, or origin- 
ally give names to, the countries in which they are still found in the 
greatest numbers. Thus thePAnch Drdvir are divided into the Guzerdti, 
Dr^vir proper MahArdshtr, TilangA, and KarnAtak Brahmans : while the 
trihes of the P^nch-gdur are the Brahmans of Gdur (Bengal,) Sarsutf 
(Fanj^b) Ejinkubj or Kanauj, (North Western India and Oudh) Haithal 
(MithilA or Tirhoot) and T7tkal (Orissa). 

274. In each of these great trihes there is a great number of 
different clans or gots ; which again are, further divided into houses or 
"kulg". These "gots" and "kuls" ace but little known even to 
Brahmans themselves, and are perfectly endless and innumerable. At 
Mr. Friusep's census of Benares taken in 1834, 107 distinct castes of 
Brahmans were found existing in that one city alone (see Appen- 
dix D.) 

275. In northern India hy far the most important of the Brah- 
manical trihes is the Kanaujid, which is found in great numbers from 

the Sewalik hills to Bengal, and from the Hi- 

• Contracted from Saijdpiri, mi in- . -it i i i / mi n i 

habitant of the countrj Ujoad the malayas to the Narbadda. There are nve clans 
"^ of Kanaujids ; Kanaujid proper, • SarwarA, 

8an^h, Jijhotid, and Bhiinhdr. 

276. Tlie denominations into which these are sub-divided have 
names derived either from the occupation that each followed in tbo 
first instance, or from some special excellence or virtue that each was 
supposed to possess. TIius we have Aghanotrl, those who maintain a 
perpetual household fire ; PAnde or Fdthak, the teachers ; DIchit or Dik- 
shit, the initiated (from dikshA, the ceremony of offering oblations) ; 
Sukul the pure ; Dobe, Tirbede and Tiwdre, and Chaube, those who 
know two, three, or four Vedas ; UpMhjAya, spiritual instructors ; Misr, 
those of mixed race. There are various other appellations, which are all 
common to the smaller sub-divisions of all the Kanaujid tribes. Tbus a 
Fithak Brahman maybe either a Kanaujid or aSarward; so may a 
Dobe or a Sukal and so on. 

277. Of the five great Kanaujid tribes there are only two that inhabit 
Oadh in great numbers, and they are the Kanaujid proper and the Sar- 
ward. The Brahmanstothenorthof thoSarjliorGhdgrdare,astheirname 
denotes, almost exclusively Sarward ; in the rest of Oudh the Sarwards are 
found all over Fyzabad, Sultanpoor, and Fertabgurli. Roy Bareilly and 
Barabunkee form a border land between the Sarwards and the Kanau- 
jids, while all Oudh to the west and north of those two districts (except 
the trans-Ghdgrd portion) contains almost exclusively pure Kanaujids. 
In the northern parts of the Sarjii river however Kanaujids are found 
on both banks, and tbey extend as far as Baraich, to the east of which 
all Brahmans belong to the Sarward tribe. 

In Elliott's Glossary it is stated that amongst tho Kanaujids '* the 
" chief families are called the khat k6ul, or six houses. There are, 
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' however, really, six and a half chief hoiises, and their names and gotes 
' (gotra) are as follows : — 



Sandel Got, 


Oopman Gjt, 


Bhardwoj Got. 


Parsii kd Misr. &c.. 


Lueknow H Bajpaf, ... 

GarhwM ka DiSbe, 

Parbhakar ka AivasU, Ac, 


Bdldkd Sukul, Ac, 


Bhardwaj (Jot, 


Katcaj-dn or Tiswfimitri Got, ... 


Kusip Got. 


Khor kil Pin<Je, 
€hirga8on kfi Fande, &c., ... 


MaDJsdnw kd Miar, 

Soothefin ka Misr, Ac, 


JelidugirdbddkdTiwarf, 
Ac. 




Sakriut Got, 






Nubhele kd Sukul Fatalidbddf, 





"■ The divisions below these are almost endless, and few Kanauji^s 
** can ever be got to enumerate them. It may he sufficient to remark 
" that these 6^ houses, or the khatkul, are of much greater conse- 
** q^uenee than the rest, and receive from them daughters in marriage, 
*' but do not allow their own daughters to marry except in olo of the 
*' khatkul tribes. Tlie honour of an alliance with these privileged 
" classes- is so great, that like the kuHns of Bengali some of them have 
" as many as twenty or twenty-five wives." 

279. Among the Sarwards the three chief clans are the Garg, the 
Gautam and the Sandel ; there are numei"0us other clans or gots, and 
they are all again subdivided into " kuls," which gots and kuls bear m 
many instances the same names which are borne by the various " gots'* 
and " kuls"" of the Kanaujids proper. 

280. It is thus Impossible to tabulate the Brahmans according to 
their tribes, for this difficulty of the common names of the smaller 
"kuls" causes inextricable confusion. Mr. Carnegy ha& made the attempt, 
and arranged the Kanoujid and Sarward Brahmins according to their 
*' gets" and "" kuls ,*" but having done so, he afterwards states in allusion 
to this difficulty of the common names, " under these circnmstances it 
*' seems futile to attempt, as I have sometimes seen done, to place the 
" Brahman tribes in any kind of table of precedence.** 

281. But besides these high Brahman castes, there are many infe- 
rior castes whose claim to the honours of the priesthood is very doubt- 
ful ; and these are as common in Oudb as all over Northern and Wes- 
tern India. Thus there are the Gangd putrs (sons o£ the Ganges), who 
are found at Dalamau in Roy BareiUy, and on both sides of the sacred 
river from there to Cawnpoor ; they claim to be KanaujiAs and have the 
same subdivisions ; they assist at the performance of ablutions at cer- 
tain sacred gh&ts on the river, -and are maintained by the alms of the 
bathers. Among the inferior castes of Bi-ahmans may be numbered 
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also the Maliibrahmans, who officiate at funeral rites, and are well 
feasted after the period of mourning is over ; the Joshis who profess 
astrology and fortune telJing, and are employed in casting nativities, and 
• M^hiriji Sir M^n Singh, K.C. ^^^ ^"vo commouly known as Bhadi-is or 
s. I., belong, w this ».te. Dakouts ; the Shankaldwipis,* or Ceylon 

Brahmins ; the BalwArs or Barw6rs, who have a small colony near 
TAndi in Fyzabad ; the AmtarA Pdthaks of BaiswArd, who are said to 
have been made Brahmans by the great Bais RAjA Tilokchand, having 
been formerly Lodhs; the Kashmiri Brah- 
mans, who though frequently in high social 
position, and in Government service, and gene- 
rally wealthy if engaged in trade, are somewhat deapised.f 

282. The Kshatriyas or Rdjpiits number 662,946, and form 6*9 per 
cent of the total population of fbo province. They are everywhere the 
chief landholders, and are found all over Oudh divided into large clans, 
each clan generally holding a separate tract of territory, but they predo- 
minate in the south and east (see paragraph 125). The first of the 
Oudh clans in point of numbers and extent of territory is the Bais; 

after them the Bisen, Bachgoti, KanptiriyA, 
trib^i'""^^the Ll"Ttc^\ong f* Janwdr, Kalhans, RAjkumdr, and Gaur. 

intortioa in this repart, but hoi been rwri i l f n _iij. 

treated of in (ppeaduc (f. There are some twenty-five other smaller J 

clans. Of the chiefs of these clans about 
160 are ta'lukddrs holding their estates under direct grant from the 
British Government and entitled to seats in the viceregal darbfirs; 
and of these the first 45 or so claim the royal Hindd titles of BAjdj Bdnd, 
or Kdo. 

283. The Oudh Bdjpiits follow only two occupations ; arms and agri- 
culture. Besides the great number who serve in the Bengal and Bombay 
armies, there are many thousands in the military service of native princes, 
and thousands more serve large landlords and bankers as peons, over- 
seers, bEuliffs, collectors of rent, and personal retainers. Those who 
are not in service of some kind live on the rents of their lands, as long as 
such rent is barely sufficient to maintain them, retaining at the same 
time a small portion of their best land in, their own cultivation. A con- 
siderable proportion own no .lands at all, and are found as cultivators 
paying rent, and frequently holding on somewhat more favourable terma 
than the neighbouring cultivators of lower caste. 

284. The Vaishyas number 241,460, and form 2*1 per cent of the 
entire population. The word vaisbya is almost out of use, and baniyd is 
in common conversation substituted for it, but baniyd is properly the 
name of a trade and not the name of a caste, and it is not unusual to 
find Brahmans, and other castes besides the Vaishyas following the trade 
of a baniyA; though on the other hand it is almost unknown for a Taishya 
to follow any occupation except the ordinary trades of a baniyd, such as 
lending money and dealing in grain. 
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285. The Vaishyas have numerous subdivisions. The AggarwAlds 
rank highest among them ; the name is derived from Agroh^* in 
• EUiott'aaio»»»T HariAnA, the original home of the tribe, and 

from which they emigrated to diiferent parts 
of India at the time of the Mubammadan conquest. They include among 
their numbers many very wealthy men. 

The Bhilsars are not very numerous in Oudh, and are found princi- 
pally in Lucknow and Oonao. These are occasionally in Government 
service as well as in trade. They claim to be descended from a Brahmin 
risbi by a low caste woman, and their name is said to be derived 
from Dhii or Dhiisi, a mountain in Rewfiri, which was the abode of 
the saint. 

The BarranwAlds are found in Rohilkund and on the western 
borders of Oudh, and also in Fyzabad and Pertabgurh on the eastern 
boundary. Farganab Barran in zillah Bulandshabar gives them their 
name, and they were originally the proprietors of it, but were expelled 
by the Muhammadans, and emigrating to other countries took to trade. 

286. The names of the other vaishya tribes are Kasaundhan, 
Kaulapur£, Khandelw&lA, Kasarwdni ; also Kdndii, Mahcsrf, PdHwdla, 
Onain, and Agrehri. There is not much to be said of these tribes ; the 
first four axe all said to bare a common origin, the Kdndus principally 
deal in sugar and are numerous in Fyzabad and Sultanpoor, the Fdll- 
wAlfis come from PAU in MArwAr, and the Kliandelwdlfis from Agra and 
Bhurtpoor. Very few of these sub-castes will intermarry or even feed 
together. 

287. The Aggarwd-lAs, KhandelwAlis, and PfiliwAlds, all found in 
Oodh, profess the Jain religion, and they form three of the eighty-four 
" Qachchas" into which the Jains are divided. The word Jain has exclu- 
sive reference to religion and not to caste or profession ; and the census 
returns requiring no information as to religion, it has followed that only 
fifty-six persons have been entered as Jaius ; but it must not therefore 
be inferred that that religion has not many adherents in Oudh. 

288. Professor Wilson says that the Jains are distinguished into 
clerical and lay ; or into Yatis and Sardoks. The former lead a religious 
life, subsisting upon the alms of the latter. Sar6ok therefore is a general 
term for any lay member of this religion, and literally means a hearer, 
listener. In upper India Jains have rejected caste, and are all of one 
caste, or, what is the same thing, of none. They are nevertheless 
equally tenacious of similar distinctions, and not only refuse to mix with 
other classes, but recognize a number of orders among themselves be- 
tween which no intermarriages can take place, and many of whom 
cannot eat together. This classification is the ** Qacbcha " or " Got, " the 
family or race, which has been substituted for the Vam, the JAt, or 
caste. Of these Gachchas they admit eighty four, and these again ap- 
pear to comprehend a variety of subdivisions. 
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289. According to Professor Wilson the Jains are also divided into 
two great religious sects, the Digambars and Swetambars, the latter being 
the more numerous in northern and the latter in southern and western 
India. The former term means (he skyclad t. e., naked, and the latter, the 
white robed, the teachers of each sect wearing respectively no clothes 
and white clothes. Both sects agree in reverencing greatly all forms of 
animal life and abstaining from all kinds of animal food. The Yatis 
(clergy) of both sects profess continence and poverty, observe frequent 
fasts and exercise profound abstraction ; some pretend to skill in necro- 
mancy and palmistry. They generally live together in monasteries or 
" maths" called Pos^l^» supported by lay members, or sar^oks : there is 
one in Luoknow. 

290. The 4,752 Sikhs are scattered over the province. Most of 
them are in the police or in the army. The 74 MArwdrls are in 
Lucknow, and there are also 128 Bengalees, and 93 persons who have 
entered themselves as Panjdbis. Most of the Kaslimfris must h&ve 
entered themselves merely as Brahmins, for there are a great many 
more than 219, one mahalla in Lucknow being named from and chiefly 
inhabited by them. 

291. The Kd-yaths number 1,48,923, and form 1-3 per cent of the 
• Thia is rot iiowever, aiway« eon- entire populatiou. They are properly Shtidras, 

^':nZ\.,^.'S7Z^ but from their abiUties and education have 
i^coiSl^: ctK- Fi^:" loi»g l^eld a high social position.^ and so I have 

S^^S^S'tl." n.idir the^ ^^^'^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^°^S ^^^ iHgliet CaStCS. 
tribution of relief to diBtreesed pet^ a.n.t% mi • • r n i • it • 

MM of good fftiniiT in Lucknow. A 292. Ihe OHgm of the castc was m this 
^'o^'ath»'w^rutft^to"br°S>n° wise: when Brahma had created the Brahman 
s^^Min^"™ «f JSfi: from Uis head, the Kshatriya from his arm, the 
rSrSi^"?:'L"SS:^ Talshya from his beUy, and the Shddra from 
to the cMte. ]^[q foQ^^ gtod had thus peopled the world, he 

found that the accounts of the world were getting into confusion ; so he 
created from bis whole body (kiya) the first Kdyath, who was named 
Chitra Oupt, and deputed to him the important duty of keeping the 
accounts of creation. This " recording angel" had two wives, by one of 
whom he had four and by the other eight sons, and from these twelve sons 
are descended the twelve divisions of the EAyaths that now exist. 

293. It was only a^r the introduction of the Muhammadan revenue 
system that KAyaths rose to power and influence. The following account 
of their rise is taken from the " Report on Castes in the Bgnour Zillahj" 
by Deputy Collector Koer Luchmun Singh. 

" The present KAyaths, or at least some of them, pretend to be the 
" descendants of Chitragupt, the son of Brahma, and to have proceeded 
" from no single part of his body, but from the whole body, or kdya. 
" Their pretension is supported by the Padma Fur&n. But on the other 
" liand it is stated that only a few copies, those found about Bareilly and 
" Cawnpoor, of the above Par6n, contain the spurious account, and no 
" others. Kdyaths lay muoh stress on the fact that the duty assigned to 
" them, that of penmanship, is a respectable one, which would not have 
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Mathur, 


... SoHijdhaj, 


BhatnAgar, 


... Amisht, 


Sribastab, 


... Gaur, 


Saksen&. 


... Karan, 
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" been the case if they were a low caste. But they ignore the qualifica- 
" tion that they were allowed to write the Kiyathi character and figures 
** only, 80 as to keep the village accounts, and not the Dera Ndgri. 
" According to the ancient village system, a Patwarf was one of the 
" twelve menials, such as N&o, Dhobi, Bal^har, Chaukfd&r, Bafhaie, 
" Loh&r, Eunderd, Bhangl, Chamdr, Koomhdr. and Kahdr, of the 
" village. "When the Muhammadan rulers first directed their attention 
" to revenue settlements, the Patw^ was of course found to be the 
" most useful village servant to assist them in the work. To be still more 
" useful, and thereby to obtain favours, he learnt to read and write the 
** language of the rulers. Hence the rise of Edyaths to respectable public 
** appointments does not seem to date earlier than the time of Sher 
" Shdh, the Afghdn monarch, who was the first to introduce the new 
" revenue system in India. The following arc the twelve branches of 
" the Edyaths : — 

Bnlmuk. 
... Aithdni,. 

Kulserisht. 
.. Nigatn." 

294. As usual these divisions are still further subdivided, and the 
various subdivisions have no communion in food or marriage. Sir H. 
Slliott says, that the Gaur Edyaths are distinguished into Kh^ri and 
Nizdmdbddi, and the latter, who hare mostly become Sikhs, are stitl 
further subdivided into three families. The Qaur Edyaths seem to 
derive their name from Bengal, and the Bhatndgars from Bhatnir. This 
last Bub-caste is, of all the Edyath tribes, most immoderately addicted to 
drinking. The SaksenM have two sub-castes called Ebiri and Dosrd. 
The Mathar Sribastam Saksena and Aithdnd are the principal Kdyath 
tribes in Oudh. Under the native government many Kdyaths rose to 
high honours, and Mr. Carnegy mentions fifteen individuals upon 
whom within the last 60 years, the Oudh Government bestowed the 
title of Kajd, to be held however only for life. E^yaths are occasional* 
ly landholders, and seven of them are ta'lukd&ra. 

295. The Khatrls number 13,374. The origin of this caste is in- 
volved in obscurity, but there are two traditions regarding them, one re- 
lating to very ancient, and the other to very modern times, which are 
both generally believed. The first tradition contains the very common 
story which is often met with by enquirers into Aryan antiquities, of a 
whole race being destroyed except one pregnant widow, who escaping, 
gives birth to a heroic son from whom the present race is descended. 
The following account is taken from tlie " Keport on Bijnour" ;— 

*' One tradition, more generally believed, is this : that when Paras 
" Bdm, the Brahman warrior, subdued the Eshatriyas, he persecuted 
" them to such an extent, and was so determined to annihilate their race, 
" that he violently caused the miscarriage of every pregnant woman 
" whom he could find. Through fear, some of the women in the family- 
" way took protection with certain Brahmans, and, when detected, the 
*' protector saved them by giving the persecutor to understand that they 
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" wero Brahminees. If he waa not satisfied at tbe first explanation, the 
■< Brahmins ate food from tbe hands of the women, and thus satisfied him 
" that they were actually Brahminees. The children brought forth by 
" these women were the ancestors of the present Ehatrfs ; and as a, 
" proof of the truth ot the tradition, they point to tbe feet of the Saras- 
" wat Brahmans still partaking of food cooked by them. MoreoTcr, 
" having been brought up by the Brabmans as their own children, tbe 
" Khatrfs are far more perfect tbau the present Ksbatriyas or Rfijpiits 
** in the observance of seligious duties. Another, a more recent tradi- 
" tion, is that up to the time of 'Alamgir, tbe Khatris did not leave 
" their old profession of soldiership ; but when a large number of them 
" were slain in the Deccan war, waged by that emperor for a number 
** of years, he felt pity on the condition of their beautiful widows, and 
" proposed that the women should be re-married. He summoned a 
^'panchdiyat of the more respectable Khatris of Delhi, and wished 
*' them to adopt the custom of widow-marriage. Most of the members 
"of the panch&yat agreed to the proposal, but Sallii Jagdhar, the 
"chief among them, opposed it. The emperor did not insist further on 
'* tbe adoption of the new custom, but dismissed all the Khatris from 
" his military service, and ordered them to be shopkeepers or brokers for 
** the future. Sallii Jagdhar is still a common name to be abused oa 
*' the dismissal of a panch^yat without attainment of its object. 

Khatris in Oudh are traders generally, but also agriculturists, and 
occasionally landlords ; there are about four Khatrf ta'lukddrs. They 
do not occupy so high a social portion here as they do in the Fanjdb, 
but they are rightly reckoned among tbe higher castes. 

296. The J&ts number 10,845. Tbe origin of tbe caste is very 
obscure, and their right to a place among the higher castes is very doubt- 
ful. Their own tradition is, that their origin is divine ; that they are 
sprung from the matted locks (jatd) of Mabddeo. Another tradition is, 
that they were originally R^pdtSt and they were most certainly original- 
ly numbered among the thirty-six royal races of Bdj&stbdn. Though 
they are now never admitted to iutermarriages with the Bdjp^ts, yet 
many of their tribes bear R^ptlt names and connexions have frequently 
been form*^ between tbe two tribes at times comparatively recent. 

297. But many of their customs and observances, both domestic 
and religious, such as kar^, the marriage of a widow with the brother of 
a deceased husband, clearly indicate a Scythian origin. And indeed one 
tradition among them points to ^hazni as their borne, and it is known 
that a tribe called Yati or f uechi ruled there in tbe first centuries of our 
era. Sir H. IJUiott, in his very long and learned article on this caste, 
quotes authorities who identify the J&ts with the Getce, or Massagetoe 
of Scythia, the Goths, and even the Jutes, the first Teutonic invaders of 
England under Hengist and Horsa. He praises their courage, honesty, 
patience and industry, and records of them that "it is their proud 
" boast that the fall of Bhurtpore has reconciled all Indian potentates 
" to the stern necessity of submitting to British supremacy ;" post Cartha- 
ginem vinci nenUnem puduii. There ate two grand divisions of the J^^. 
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The nele cur DeswfUe, and the' Dhe or Pachh^de. Tho former seem to liaro 
oome down iato upper India fi-oin the Fanj^b and Central Asia, after 
the commencement of our era, probably about the eeooad century, suc- 
ceeding the Indo-Scy thians or Sdkds, who are known to have held Scindc 
and the Punjab, about the first century. The Dhe are identified by Sir 
H. Elliott with the Dahee, a Scythian tribe living by the Caspian sea, 
and who are supposed to have entered India upon the final destruction 
of the Greek kingdom of Bactria. Besides these two grand divisions, 
the minor clans are very numerous. £lliott mentions the names of 
about sixty. 

298. The sixth division is the lower classes of Ifindds, who are di- 
vided into 64 castes as follows :— - 

Table AA, Ivmer castet of Hindus. 



Kame of caate. 


Principal occupation. 


Total 
numbers. 


found. 


1 


2 


a 1 


Arafth,... 


LikePfiflfs, 




Ahtr, .. 


Cowherd, 


1,167,499 All Oudh. 


Bhiinjwi, 


Grain parcher, 


143,302 


Ditto. 


BWt, ... 


Bard, 


68^200 


Ditto. 


Bangar, 




70 


Biu-abunkee. 


Biriyi, 


Cutler, .'" 


17 


Hoy BareiUy. 


Baheliyii, 


Hunter, 


10,707 


AU Oudb, principally Ba. 

raich aud Fertabgurh. 
All Oudh, Fyzabad divU 


BiW,... 


Maker of leaf platei, ... 


26,148 


Bhadri, 


Astrologer, 


5,607 


sion principally. 
All Oudh. 


Barbate^ 


Carpenter, 


134.844 


Ditto. 


Barwir, 


Tbiet 


2,904 


Gondab. 


Beldir. 


Bricklayer, 


10,188 


All Oudh, Barabunkee. 


BahrSiy<!, '" 
Cham&r, 


Sweeper, 
Juggler, 
Tanner, Laboarw, 


81,720 


All Oudh. 


1 
1,030,467 


Lucknow. 
Alt Oudh. 


ChiiimAr, 


Fowler, 


2 


Lucknow. 


Cbhaparband; 


Thatcher, 


168 


Ditto. 


Chhipi, 


Cloth Btampw and dyer,,.. 


8,854 


AU Oudh. 


Dhob\ 

( 


WMherman. 

Basket makers, wood- 


1,61,004 


Ditto. 


Dharkir, I»i£im&inid) 
BanspUoc, ...J 


cutters, workers ia 
bamboo, the women 
midwifes. 


; ■ 55,300 


Ditto. 


Diuidfa, 


Ditto. 


1,4S3 


Ditto. 


Dhuriyi. 
Garenya, 

Gandhi, 


Like Kahire, 


4 


Lucknow. 


Shepherd, 
Perfumer, 


2,80,751 


All Oudh. 


487 


Ditto. 


Gumel, 




105 


Ehere». 


Gujw, 


Cultivator, 


88,077 


f Sultanpoor.Barabunkep, 
I Seetapoor. 
All Oudh. 


Halwii, 


Coutectioner, 


41,314 


Jftga, 


Like Bhita, 


1,229 


Seetnpoor Division. 


JoeU, 


Like Bhadrfs, 


57 


Lucknow. 


Ealwir, 


DiitiUer, 


1,24,686 


All Oudh. 


Kathifc, 


Siuger, 


530 


Fertabgurh. 


Eariiitok, 


Like Kanjanr, 


50 


Kberee. 


Khatik, ... { 
KahSr, 


Fowler, pig-keeper. 


26,188 


( Fyaabad Division and all 
X Oudh. 


Fisherman, boatman, la- 
bourer, pilki bearer, ... 


2,88,263 


Ditto ditto. 


XiBin, 


Cultivator, 


19,964 


Kberee and HurduL 


Kumhir, 


Potter, 


1,16,378 


All Oudb. 


Korf, ... [ 
Khumri, 


Weaver, 


3,60,178 


( Fyzabad Division and all 
1 Oudh. 


Likekahfirs, 


377 


Baraich. 


Kurml, ... \ 
Kunbi, ...i 


Cultivator, 


f 7,64,422 
\ 240 


All Oudh. 
Pertabgurh. 
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Name of caste. 


. Principal occupation. 


Total 
numbers. 


Locality where chiefly 
found. 


1 


2 


8 


4 


Kundigar, 


Calenderer of cloth. 


60 


Pysabad. 


Sharddi. 


Carpenter, turner, 


177 


£oj Bareillr. 
AlirOudb. 


hoUr, 


Blackmnith, 


1,22,578 


Lodhi, 


Cultivator, labourer, 

Saltpetre and saltmaker . . . 


3,50,907 
1 


Ditto. 


Loniyi, ... ^ 


formerly, now cultirator 
and labourer. 


J 1,07,732 


Ditto. 


Mali, SAbE, 


Gardener, 


86,853 


Ditto. 


Mochi, 


Cobbler, 


5,296 


Ditto. 


MAmlu, MallAlj, 
Mur^o. 


Boatman, fiaberman. 


83,081 


Ditto Fyitabad Division. 
All Oudk 


Gardener, cultivator, ... 


4,06,868 


Motiyi. 


Like PABfs, 


32 


Gondah. 


Muiinbar, 


Like Gareriyds, 


176 


Pertabgurb. 


Madr^i, 


All occupations, 


92 


Lucknow. 


Nio, 


Barber, 


2,20,759 


All Oudh. 


NyAriyi, ... J 


People who extract me- 
talB from Bcoriw, 

Watchman, labourar, pig- 


} - 


Barabunkee and Eoy 
BareiUj. 


Pfal, 


keeper, cultivator, bun- 


1 6,19,741 


AllOudb. 


PatwA, 


Maker of bracelets an^d 

necklaces, 
Mueician, 


1 10,621 
) 


Ditto. 


Paturiyi, 


Dancing girl, 
Prostitute, 


V 11,486 


Ditto. 


Sidhi, 


Like Eathiks, 


859 




Rij, 


Maeon, 


4.348 


All Oudh. 


SonJ;r, Jauhari. 


Goldamith, 


47,464 


Ditto. 


Teli, 


Oilman, 


2,13,999 


Ditto. 


Tambolf, 


Pin culdvator and seller, 


88,788 


Ditto. 


TarkfhArf, 




1,628 


JEoyBareillyandFyzabad 
X DivisionB. 


Thalheri, 


Tinman, 


13,844 


All Oudh. 



299- The Arakbs, as well as the Mo^iyfis, or Metis, appear to be 
• Not to b, «Bf>.«d with Kuhik l^ranches of the great Pfei or Edjpfisl tribe ; 
OT Kittuk. and the Ehatfks* are closely allied to them. 

They number altogether 697,322, and form 6'1 per cent of the entire po- 
pulation. The Pdsis are probably an aboriginal tribe, and in the Central 
Provinces and Berar they are so considered, and are classified by Mr. 
Lyall in the Berar Census Beport with Oonds, Kols, Bhils, and other 
non-aryan tribes. The Khatiks Mr. Lyall considered outcastes from 
Hinddism. In Oudh however they are generally allowed to be Hindiis, 
and I hare therefore classified them as such. 

300. There is evidence that they were once lords of the soil over a 
considerable portion of western Oudh. Mr. Elliott states that Kdmkot, 
the ruins of which are on the banks of the Sai in the north west comer 
of Oonao zilla', and in the neighbourhood of Bdngarmau, was the old 
capital of the P^is, and their dominion seems to have been bounded on 
the east by that of the Bhars, which extended as far west as the par- 
ganahs of Poorwd and Mowr^w&n. I hare, when tryiog claims to pro- 
prietary right in Khyrabad parganah, heard P&sis mentioned as the pro- 
prietors of the soil in times of remote antiquity. Mr. Camegy says, 
" it is admitted in the Seetapoor district that the Pdsls were once entire 
« masters of Khyrabad. " He gives the following story of their loss of 
the r&j of MithoU ; a story which is however a very conunon one : — 
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** They are alleged to hare usurped and to have held for some gene- 
" rations the great Mitboli estate, tbeir chief assuming the title of Bij& ; 
" and they attribute their loss of that property to the treachery of the 
*' bead of tlie Ahbans clan of K^jp^ts (to which the transported rebel, 
" Bdj^ Leoni Singh belonged,) between whose daughter and the son of 
" the BfLjp^f obief a marriage was being arranged. The Abbaas chief 
" is said to have yielded consent on the ground of the Bdjpiit paternity 
" of the RAjpAsi, and to hare invited the whole of that tribe to the be- 
" trothal feast. He plied them well with spirits, to which the tribe, is to 
" this day much addicted, and while they were in a state of uneonsci- 
" ousness, some 700 or 800 of them were put to death, and their estates 
*' seized by the victors. Those who escaped are said to have fled to and 
*' settled in Bdngar, Mahomdi, and in the northeiii part of Seetapoor." 
In the great battle between the Chauhdns under Pirthir^j and the Cban- 
dels, which ended in the defeat of the latter and their emigration from 
Chandeyree or the banks of the BetwA into Cawnpore and the eastern 
parts of Oadh, the Pdsls were the allies of the Clmndels and were then 
probably lords of the territories now comprised in the four or five eastern 
districts of Oudh, though owing perhaps a nominal allegiance to the EAh- 
tor kings of Kanauj, who always claimed feudal suzerainty over all 
Oadh ; but they must have lost their lands soon afterwards (or at the be- 
ginning of the 13th century) to invading Kdjputs and Musalmdns, about 
the time when in Sir H. Elliott's words, " there appears to have been 
" a general convulsion throughout India during which several tribes ao- 
** quired their present possessions." 

301. The Pdsfs are now always found either as cultivators, with- 
out a vestige of proprietary right ; or as village watchmen, hunters, pig 
keepers, &o. Colonel Sleeman estimated their numbers in Oadh under 
the native government at half a million, a very great portion of whom 
were thieves, robbers, and thags. Thousands of them were in the mili- 
tary service of ta'lukd^rs, fought with bows and arrows, and on every 
possible occasion plundered friend and foe without distinction. 

302. The other race who are believed to have held rule in ancient 
times in Oudh are the Bbars, who still nnmber 28,886, though it has 
been supposed they were almost extinct; being everywhere looked on as 
outcastes from Hindatsm, they have been almost included by me in class 
"VII. aboriginal castes ;" but it has seemed more convenient to conple 
my remarks on them with the short account just given of the P&is. The 
F^sls on the west* the Bbars in centnU and eastern Oudh, and the 
Cherda in those parts of the north west provinces which lie to the east 
and south of Oudh, e. g., the AUababad district and the divisions of Qm- 
rakbpdr and Benares, seem to have held contemporaneous sway. These 
old aboriginal races were either exterminated, reduced to subjection or 
driven forth from the Qangotic plains into the mountains on the south 
by the invading Aryans thousands of years ago, from whence they 
seem at some after period to have again descended and occupied the 
countries from wliich they were a second time expelled about 600 years 
ago. 
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303. I believe the first mention made of the Bliars to be in a learned 
essay by Colonel Wilford on the " Sacred Isles in the West" (Article 
VII, Volume VIII, Asiatic Researches, A. D. 1805) In enumerating 
the tribes and plaoes of the Madhyam or niiddle country of India, he 
mentions together, bat very briefly, the Siviros and the Bhars, as tribes 
who were very powertul once in the Gangetio proyinces, but no longer er- 

- „ ^-, ,, ^, . ist as separate nations or tribes, OftheSiviras* 

• See Tod'i B)>j£iitbin v„i i. page r 

77 whers it u stated ibat the King of evcu the vcrv name appcars now to have pe« 

Soovim Bttcnded the Mcrifice of the . , , , . , . ., , .„ ,. . 

hone performed b; Dwintb King of nSMed, thOUgh there IS a tribe Stlll llTlUg m 

^ ' " '' ' " Gorakbpoor called Sorahii, who numbered 
above 4000 souls in 1863, f and may possibly be the same as tlie Siri- 

ras. Neither name is in Wilson's Glossary. Sir 
II N^i^p.'tl^S^'*' " "* H. Elliott however considers tiiat the Siviras 

or Seorecs may be the same as the Cbenls, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the billy districts in the zilla* of Mirzapilr and 
parts of Benares, Gbdzipoor and Gorakhpiir. The Bhars still number 
a quarter of a million of souls in the Benares and Gorakbpoor divisions 
and in the Allahabad district. In the hills eastward of Mirzapoor there 
are Bbar Kdjas, but wherever this tribe exists on this side of the Ganges, 
tbey are found following the meanest occupations. Sir H. Elliott says 
they are also called E&jbhars and Bharpatwls, and that they once pos- 
sessed the whole country from Gorakhpur to Bundelkhand, and he speaks 
of old forts, embankments and caverns, the remains of which still exist, 
and are popularly ascribed to the Bhars. In the east of Oudh universal 
tradition asserts that the Bhars once bore sway, and everything, whether 
it be mound or tank, temple or grove, the origin of which is hidden in 
obscure antiquity, is said to have been their work. Jais and Sultanpoor 
are bxiilt on the sites of Bbar towns, called KAsbh&wanpiir and Adyd- 
nagar. which were the seats of their rule until the times of the Mubam- 
madan invasions. The mosque at Jais is built on the top of a very lofty 
mound, where once stood the temple of the Bhars. Dalamau and Hoy Ba- 
reilly are said to have been founded by two brother chiefs of the Bhars 
named Bal and Bal. Mr. Carnegy indeed states that the Amethi par^< 
nab in zilla' Lucknow was held by Bhars up till 1550, wLen they were 
expelled by the ancestors of the present talukdar of Salempiir. The 
names of Baraich, Bareilly and Bhardoi, a porgaaah in Benares district 
are said to be derived from the Bhars. More to the west this taribe is 
more rarely heard of, and in 3eetapoor, Hurdui and the west of Oudh^ 
Bhar remains are scarce, and the tribe is almost unknown to tradition. 

304. Mr, Carnegy has a strange theory regarding tliese P^fs and 
Bhars. He coneidera that tbey are not aboriginal non- Aryan tribes, but 
degraded Rajpiits the descendants, of those who ruled in Ayodhiyd 
in the days of the solar dynasty, and who were overwhelmed and con. 
quered by the Serpent race of kings. He acknowledges that a great 
change took place in this part of India some 600 years ago, hut rejects 
the theory more generally accepted that the country was then reconquer- 
ed from the Bhars and Pdsfs, and recolonized by Bajpdt tribes retreating 
from Dilhi and Kanauj before the victorious Musulm&ns. His opinion 
is that the change which did then take place, and which Sir Henry Elliott 
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has described as a great convulsion affecting all the north of India, and 
ending in placing many tribes in the positions they now hold, was neither 
more nor less than a religious reformation ; that the inhabitants of 
Oudh had up to that time ' been Buddhist for many generations ; that 
they then forsook Buddhism and accepted a reformed Brahman religion, 
with all its distinctions of caste and race ; that from this time therefore 
oaste distinctions were again recognized ; that the majority of the Bhars 
and F^is were raised in the social scale and admitted as Rdjpiit clans ; 
the minority remained in their former condition, and their descendants 
are still known by their old names of Bhars and Fdsis ; that the present 
Kdjpdt clans are therefore exalted Fdsls and Bhars, and the present 
Bhars and Pdsls debased Rajptits. 

305. Such a Bocial transformation without a bloody struggle of races 
and religions is without a parallel in history ; or at any rate in oriental 
history. All Indian archseologists seem to agree tliat the fall of Buddhism 
and the final triumph of Brahmanism was accomplished after long 
and sanguinary wars, which lasted for years, generations, perhaps cen- 
turies ; and the plains of Oudh and Gorakhpiir are considered to have 
witnessed the last efforts of Buddhism gradually retreating to the 
Himalayan mountains. They were so devastated by these long wars that 

" tradition* assigns the country lying be- 
" tween the four points of Ayodhiyd, KAshi, 
" Bithiir, and NImsdrang as the proper abode for all rishis and holy 
" men who desired in solitude to meditate on the attributes of God 
" undisturbed by the company of men." It was after this pro- 
bably that the Bhars and Fdsis and Cheri!is descended again from 
the mountains to the south of the Ganges into the deserted plains of 
Oudh, where they ruled till the times of the seooud Hindii or Rdjpiit 
colonization. The universally accepted traditions of all the great R&j- 
pilt families in Oudli state that they entered and conquered the country 
some 24 or 25 generations ago, i. e. from 600 to 650 years ago, and that 
the races whom they conquered or exterminated were Fdsis and Bhars. 
This appears more probable than the contrary theory, that the Bhars, 
PAsls and Rajpiits are really all one; that they have always lived in the 
province together, and that they were peacefully converted from Bud- 
dhism to Brahminism, and of their own accord broke up into numerous 
castes separated by huge social chasms. The long array adduced by Mr. 
Camegy of isolated instances of mesalliances recently contracted by 
high Bdjpdt families, instead of supporting his theory, seem to be the 
Exceptions which prove the contrary rule. The same may be said of his 
proofs of the low and comparatively recent origin of a few Rdjpiit clans. 
The mesalliance and the low origin are so well remembered for the very 
reason that they are so uncommon, and are considered so deep a stain. 

306. As corroborating the more common theory, I must quote the 
following account of the Bhars from a memorandum on the tribes of 
the AlltOiabad district, by Mr. Bioketts. 

" Bast of the Ganges and south of the Jumna, the aboriginal ruling 
*' race was the Bhars. Bast of the Granges no trace of them remains. They 
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" were swept away by Hindus from Oudb, by Mubammadan bordes from 
"the north.west, and were finally extirpated in an invasion by tbe king 
" of Jounpore. The invaders seized tbe Bhar forts, and appropriated 
" tbe adjoining jungly country, which they speedily partially cleared and 
" populated. The limits of these separate conquests can be clearly 
" traced in tbe ta'lukas existing fo tbis day, and each ia mainly inba* 
" bited by tbe direct descendants of tbe successful invaders. 

" These have no traditions of further invasion or conquest. They 
" appear to have settled down, and to have remained undisturbed until 
" our times. Perhaps tbis fact may make their accounts of their remote 
" origin more reliable than they would otherwise appear to be. They 
" escaped those vicissitudes of existence which weaken all family tradi- 
" tions. 

" North of tbe Ganges, but little more is beard of tbe Bhars. There 
" are two reports of the fate of this race : one, that they were almost all 
" cut off by the Jounpore invaders ; the other, that they fled to the east, 
" and received some territory from the neighbouring cbiefe (>rhoever 
" they were) in tbe Budboe parganahs. Several bazaars and villages- 
" bear the name of the last and greatest Bhar king, the rajah Leelee. 
" Remains of old Bhar forts and towns are not uncommon in tbe par- 
" ganah of Kbyragurh, south of tlie Tonse river. Tbis is a wild jungly 
" country, where tbe Bhars probably remained undisturbed long after 
" they were expelled from the more civilised tracts. They were finally 
" extirpated or driven from these tracts by the ancestors of the present 
" Manda rdjilh. There were Bhars also in tbe Arail and Barrab par- 
" ganahs, hut they were dispossessed by Chuttree Hindiis from the 
" northern districts of Hindiistfln, followers and soldiers of the Muham- 
" madan invaders. 

" Perhaps I have digressed too long to relate what ia now known of 
" a bygone race ; but the history of some existing castes merges into 
" their history : one is incomplete without the other. 

" Three influential local castes or clans claim an admixture of Bhar 
"blood. These are the Bhurars, Gurhors and Tikaits. The two former 
" are not numerous or influential ; they are landed proprietors in the 
" southern portions of this district, and appear to be a connecting link 
" between the higher castes, who are generally landed proprietors, and 
" those inferior castes whose lot is servitude. The Tikaits are numerous, ■ 
" and possess much influence : they are descended from one of three 
" Chowhan leaders under a Bhar chieftain. 

" One of these Chowhans carried off his chief's daughter. The des- 
" cendants from tbis mixed alliance are Tikaits, and are still proprietors 
" of a portion of that Bhar chiefs possessions." 

307. Taking tlie other inferior castes in alphabetical order, the 
fii-st are the Ahir's or cowherds, who are also tbe most numerous, being 
1,167,499 souls, or 10*4 per cent of the entire population. This formerly 
pastoral race is now generally engaged in agriculture, as well as in 
learing and tending cattle, but has in upper India for a long time lost 
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all rights ia the soil. There appears to be no doubt, howeTcr, that in 
ancient times they held extensive sway orer parts of India. Professor 
Wilson says that at the hegiamng of the Christian era the countries 
near the Indus, called Abhiria by Ptolemy, were held by Abirs. Thorc 
has also beea aa Ahir dynasty in NaipfU, and the Shepherd dynasty who 
ruled in Bengal up to about the yeat- 1,100 A. D., are supposed by 
Elliott to hare been Abirs. He also states that they possessed all Ouze- 
rat in the 8th century. There is a singular similarity of customs be- 
tween them and the J^ts and Gdjurs, which would seem to indicate a 
common Soythian origin for all three, and up to the present time all 
these castes are frequently found in the same neighbourhood, and eat, 
drink, and smoke together. In Oudh the Alilrs are belicTed to have 
- s»« Mr. apper-. .ecount of W- ^^^eo a kindred tribe to the Bhars,* and Ihey 
irtdteof RoyS^aiT. j^ttend in great numbers at a fair in the Roy 

Bareilly district still annually held in the spot where two famous chiefs 
of the Bhars are said to hare died in battle. 

808. Abirs hare three great and well known subdivisions, which 
are quite separate, and neither eat, drink nor marry together ; they are 
(1) Nandbans ; (2) Yddiibans or Jadbans ; (3) Ow^lbans. The Kandbans 
claim to have the favourite number of eighty-four families ; but in 
reality the number is much larger. The Oudh Ahira are of the Gw&U 
bans stock, who hare only a few subdivisions, of which the principal 
One bears a name common to many tribes ; Elananji&. The Ydd^bans 
Ahirs ate sometimes known as Ahars, disclaim all connexion with the 
other two classes, and have ten distinct tribes of their own. 

309. The word Ahfr is certainly derived from the Sanscrit Abhira, 
a cowherd; but there is a very common tradition which derives it from 
Ahi a snake, and fair& affection ; though I am not aware in what langu- 
age the latter word is found. But it is said that Abirs hare obtained 
their name because they used to gire milk to snakes and rear them, and 
some such superstitious practice still exists. This must be a relic of the 
old serpent worship, and seems to confirm the supposition of a Scythian 
origin for this caste. 

310. The notes on castes in the North "West Provinces Census Re- 
port mention that there are some tribes of Ahirs who have become 
Muhammadans, and are called Rdngars or Bdngaris, and it is possible 
they are the same as the Muhammadan Bankls found in several Oudh 
districts (see paragraph 269 of this report). 

311. The Bh6ojwas, or Bharbhunjis, or grain parchers, are 

1,43,302 in number.f They have seven dis- 

+ Some of die Kintha of the Ma- .. i. i .. i. j j. i ii - 

Ujot dm (oUow thie oeoupMion, aaA tiuct clans, or ratbcr pretend to have this 

an therefore ooUed Bhapjou, bat , t. • i. - b -i. i i. j.i 

diey have no connexioa mth tba number, whicfa IS a favounte One ; but the 
**^' only known divisions are named after Brah- 

man tribes, and are three in number viz., £lanaujid, 8aksen& and 
TJttar&h^ (northern). These clans do not intermarry. 
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312. The BhAts and JdgAs (64429 in uumlier) are an interest- 

ing caste,* They claim a Brohmanical origin, 
ana the honours of Brahmanisra are generally 
conceded to them, but they are considered a low caste of Brahmatis, in- 
asmuch as they accept presents of all kiods and from all classes. They 
are genealogists and family bards, and are of two kinds, called respec- 
tirely Birmhh&t or B^i, ' and Jigibhi^ or 36.gi,. The distinction be- 
tween these two is not one of caste but of occupation ; the former recite 
the deeds of ancestors at weddings and other festive occasions, and are 
hired and paid for the occasion ; tlie latter are the hereditary record keepers 
in the families of Hindd landlords, more espeeially B.d.jplits, and are 
maintained by the families they serve. They generally serve several 
families and make a succession of visits, to each, recording the births 
which have taken place sioce their last four, and receiving presents of 
money, cattle, clothes and grain. 

Blid^sand J&g&s have many subdivisions of caste, and the number of 
these they assert to be seven, but in reality there are many more, and 
Sir H. Elliott's Glossary contains the names of fourteen- There are 
also a fejf who have become Musalmfins. 

313. They claim a divine origin like Jdis and K&yaths, and their 
tradition is that they were created from the drops of sweat on SivAh' 
brow to amuse Pdrvatl, who expelled them from heaven for their want,, 
of gallantry, in that they persisted in singing his praises instead of hers. 
A third class of Bh&ts called Gh&i-ans, are rare in this part of India, but 
are numerous in Rdj^th&n, where they are hards and heralds of the B^jpAt 
tribes, and also act as the protectors of property in transit from one 
place to another. Concerning the Oh&rans of BAjp^tdndit is stated in 
the North Western Provinces Census Keport that — 

" They have long retained their character as the surest guarantees 
" of agreements of independent chiefs or private individuals. In case 
" of any one intending to break an agreement guaranted by a Chdran, 
"or to plunder property entrusted to his (the Chdran's) care, he fii-st 
" holds out the threat of committing " tyAg," or suicide, and, if he is not 
"listened to, he cuts some of his limbs; and if still disregarded, he 
" plunges the dagger into his own heart, or murders his own son or 
"daughter. The fear of the disgrace of takin? the Chdran's blood on 
" his head generally deters the other party from disregarding the threat. 

These ChArans also were created by the deity Mahddeo, and for the 
purpose of protecting his favourite bull ; for his favourite Hon used to 
kill his bull every day, and it gave him infinite trouble to be continu- 
ally creating fresh bulls; but from the time the GhAran was created, 
and the bull given over into his charge, the lion wa8 never able again 
to destroy it, 

314. The Bhadrls and Joshls (5724 in number), sometimes known 
as, Pakdiets, are a caste extremely like the Bhdts and JAgis ; their occu- 
pation Is astrology, fortune telling, casting nativities &c. They rank 
as the lowest of all the Brahman castes, and are generally mendicants 
and " troublesome vagabonds." 
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315. The BarwArs (2904 in number) are a low caste tribe of pro- 
fessional thieves, who however claim a Brabraanical origin. They have 
various subdivisions with Brabman names; they travel about iu largo 
gangs, frequent fairs and religious festivals and marriages, generally 
assuming the disguise of wandering fakirs, and are especially clever in 
stealing children. Their depredations are generally committed in the 
cold weather and the spring when marriages are celebrated. They are 
said to pay the zamfnddrs, on whose estates they live, to protect and 
conceal them, and pretend they are fakirs. For the purposes of conceal- 
ment they even assume the Mubammadan religion and perform the 
cci-emonies of the Muharram. 

316. The Bdrls (26,148) are makers of leaf plates, and torch or link 
bearers. They were also frequently in the military service of tbo native 
Oudh Government, and were esteemed good soldiers. They appear how- 
ever to be of the same caste as the Banmdnush (men of the woods), who 
number only 1473, and whom I have included among class VII, "abo- 
riginal tribes," and who occasioually follow the occupation of leaf plate 
making. The BAris however live in villages, and having become more civi- 
lized than their brethren of the forests, have branched offinto a separate 
caste. The Banmilnusb are of very dark complexion, and are said to he 
the same as the Bhils of Central India ; they and the Bdris are not im- 
probably connected with the Bhars. The former name is evidently one 
bestowed in contempt by a more civilized and superior race on the savage 

• Benaudhi utile name given eo denizcus of the forcst. At the time of the 

a large tnxrt of countir compnBiDg 

tho enst of Oudh and tho neiglibouf couQuest Bud Comparative extinction of the 

ing parts 01 the noHJi-weat. * ■* 

Sir H. FJiiou Bajs Beiiamiha is Bhars there seem to hare been vast forests 

cftlled the countrj nf the 52 pargiin- . ,, , , i.i. » rt ji j i.t ± 

not or Lhe tn-eive BAj^. They an lu the east aud south of Oudh, and the term 

OaihwSr of Bijepiir. 2nd KhaQiiidn i, , • . , 

BaoV-eotf. 3rd BaiB. *th Sarneth. Benaudhd IS no doubt Simply Ban Awadh,* 

SthHaiobons. 6tlL TTjain of Dam- ,, . ~ r~. „ . 

rfon. 7th RijkumBr. sth ciiandBi. the forcst of Oudh. A remnant of the Bhars 

8th Kalhane. 10th Oautam. lith , , , t . ,. ~ . 

ffindu BwJigoti. lath Bisen, wcro probaoly preserved m these forests, and 

are now partly represented by the BanmAnush and Bdris. 

317. A curious custom exists ' in Gondah and Fyzabad, of which 
I was informed by Mr. Penny, Executive Engineer, and which may per- 
haps be a remnant of proprietary rights in the soil belonging iu ages 
past to this now outcast tribe. All over these districts the sole right 
to light a pajdwd, or brick kiln is claimed by Banmdnush, and is con- 
ceded to them by all castes ; no member of any other caste can be in- 
duced to perform this act. The Banmfinush being sent for, receives a 
small fee of a rupee or thereabouts, a bottle of spirits, a black kid and 
some ghee and rice for sacrifice. He mumbles a few incantations, cuts 
off the kid's head, fixes it on the top of the pajdwA, sprinkles the ghee 
and rice round it, fires the clamp and retires to the jungles with the 
mpee and the bottle of spirits. 

In other districts I believe no such custom is observed. 

It may be remarked here that the Bhfile-Sultan RAjpdts are said to 
have been ennobled ("Chronicles of Oonao") by King Tilokchand for their 
bravery, and to have been originally BAri^ and in his service as torch 
bearers. 
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318. The Bbangis or Sweepers (31,720) are known by many other 
names. Their common appelation in Oudh villages is Chiihrtt, but they are 
also called Kli^rob, which denotes their occupation, and Haldlkhiir, or 
men who may eat everything. Though eating the leavings of all classes 
thev will not eat carrion, and consider themselves therefore higher in the 
social scale than castes which do eat dead animals, such as Ohamdra, Kan- 
jars and DhAnuks. In Elliott's Glossary as many as ten subdivisions of 
Bhangis are enumerated ; they are of both religions, Hindii and Muham- 
madan, or perhaps their religion is more correctly said to be a compound 
of the two, for they combine the marriage ceremonies of the Hindils with 
the fimeral ceremonies of khe Muhammadans. The Hindiis worship a 
saint called Ldl Giirti, and the Muhammadans are called LAI Beg ; pro- 
bably both are the same person, Ldlbegi is a common of appellation, of 
Muhammadan Bhangis. The heads of the tribe, it is asserted by Sir H, 
Elliott, are called Mihtai-s and receive perquisites called Mihtardi. The 
word means prince, and is a title of honour, hut the more common belief is 
that it was bestowed in contempt on the caste by the Muhammadan, con- 
querors (see paragraph 257). 

319. The Chamdrs (10,30,467) are the most numerous of the low 
Hindii castes after the Aliirs, and have many subdivisions. Perhaps the 
Koris (360,173), or weavers, should be included with this caste as one 
of its seven subdivisions, in which case they would far outnumber the 
Ahirs and would form 11*5 per cent of the entire population. The Koria 
however, though they are considered to be Chamdrs to the north and 
west of Oudh, are here held to be a separate caste. The ChamArs say they 
have seven sub-castes, but this number is as usual quite apocryphal, and 
in Elliot's Glossary there are at least 16 mentioned. Their proper occupa- 
tion is the curing of leather and making of boots and shoes. Those who 
are engaged in the latter occupation are called Mochfs, and 5,296 of these 
have entered themselves in the census papers as a separate caste, though 
I believe the distinction between them and the Cham^ is only one of 
occupation and not of caste. 

320. But ChamAra are also the common drudges, the labourers and 
ploughmen, of northern India ; and they as well as other low castes 

• See llwm.wn'. Report on the ^^"^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ introduction of OUr GoVCm- 

dietrict of .^iqsurh. Journal ot the jacut lu thcsc countrics at the commencement 

Asiatic Society, Ho. 86, Februaiy 1639, ^ 

p«8« lis. of this century, the mere serfs and slaves of 

the zaminddra. * Mr. Thomason thus wrote of them, and of some of the 
other very low castes, more than thirty years ago. 

" They neither have, nor assert in general, any rights other than the 
" will of the zaminddr. They take what land be gives them, and pay 
**the utmost that they can either in money or in kind. Besides their 
" direct contributions to his rental they render him many personal ser- 
" vices. If kahdrs, they carry his palanquin, merely receiving in retnrn 
" food to support them during the time ; other classes bring hUn wood^ 
" tend his cattle, or perform numerous other similar services for very in- 
" adequate remuneration. Under former governments this power was 
" no doubt recognized and permitted. They were then practically slaves, 
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*' who were beaten without mercy for misconduct, and were linhlc to be 
" pursued and brought back if they attempted to escape. Their state 
"is now much improved. Tlie power is now conventional. A ohamdr 
" can now sue his zamindflr in the criminal court for an assault, and if 
"detained against his will, can bring his action for false imprisonment. 
" He can even recover in a civil court the wages of labour performed. 
" Nothing vexes or annoys the zaminddrs in our whole system, so much 
"as tins. It has struck at the root of a power, which has long been 
" exercised most tyrannically, and yet so stmng is the force of habit and 
"custom, that often as the pon-er of tlio zamfnddr is still abused, it is 
"very rarely that they are brought into court to answer for their mis- 
" conduct." 

Chamdrs are very unclean feeders, eating even carrion, and are per- 
haps on that account despised by 
Idt'p^f^ftfZrtro""'""'^'" ""'*"'""" orthodox Hindus even more than 
-fnt^r^U^^'^r''' Bhangxs. They are a dark race and 

«S:^t^^l^o.'^f:!^cC;..t "■'"'"' » f^i-* Cham&r« is considered an 
object of evil omen. 

321. The Dhobis or "Washermen (1,61,001), and Kundfgars (50), or 
calenderei'S of clothes, are almost as low in the social scale as the Cha- 
m&rs. It is somewhat monotonous to fiud that this caste also claims to 
have exactly seven subdivisions, of which the principal is called the 
Eanauji^, and is found all over Oudh. Strange to say there are not 
more than seven subdivisions, mentioned in Wilson's and Elliott's Qlos< 
saries. As an instance of services exacted gratis from the lower castes 
by s&minddrs, it may be mentionefl that in south western India, the 
zamfttdAr has the right acknowledged and recognized even by our Govern- 
ment, of having his garments washed every day by the principal washer- 
man in the village, who is there called pdtfl, from pdl, the board on wliich 
he beats the clothes he washes. 

322. Somewhat allied to the Chamdrs are the Dhdnuks ; who are 
also called Dharkdrs, Bansphors, and Dusddhs, and number 36,783. They 
are fowlers and huntsmen, makers, of baskets, and workers in bamboo, 
and are engaged in other menial occupations ; the females are midwives, 
and are also makers of caste marks for Hindti women. 

We are met here also with the statement that there are seven sub- 
divisions, and according to the glossaries this does appear to be the 
number : these sub-castes are entirely separate. 

Both Chamdrs and Dhdniiks have religious rites quite different from 
anything in either the Hindii, Buddhist, or Muhammadan religions, and 
partaking of the nature of fetiohism. The former worship the rdpi or 
currier's knife, the latter the bdnkd or knife used for cutting bamboos. 
The worship of the rdpi is accompanied by the sacrifice of a pig, which is 
slaughtered in a peculiarly cruel and barbarous manner, and afterwards 
eaten. I once witnessed a sacrifice of this kind performed by about 
100 Chamdrs in the Sultanpoor district. But notliing is known of the 
religious rites or the customs of these castes. The contempt in which they 
are held by orthodox Hindus has extended itself to European enquirers, 
and while we have been investigating Brahmanism and Buddhism 
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for & century, and have recently begun to study the aboriginal tribes of 
the country, the lower classes of Hindus, forming the great majority of 
the population, have remained totally unnoticed. 

323. The Gareriyds (2,30,751) or Shepherds hold a much more re- 
' spectable position than the castes mentioned in the last seven paragraphSi 

and assimilate somewhat to Ahfrs, Jdts, and Gdjars, and with them 
observe the custom of karAo or marriage with a deceased brother's widow. 
This caste also has seven sub-castes, and these have endless subdivisions, 
they are now often agriculturists and are traditionally affirmed to be an 
off shoot of the great agricultural caste of Kurmis, The 176 Musabars 
are a sub-caste of Gareriyds. 

324. Ascending some steps in the social ladder, the next oaste in 
Table AA, that calls for remark, is the Gtijars, of whom in Oudh there 
are very few, only 33,077. Formerly notorious robbers and thieves, 
they are now everywhere in our territories peaceful and industrious 
husbandmen. Their origin is very obscure ; in Nagpore they are held 
to be a Rdjpiit tribe, and according to Tod they were acknowledged 
formerly to be of the royal race even in RdjasthAn itself. The more gene- 
rally received opinion seems to be that they are, like the Ji,^ to whom 
they greatly assimilate, and with whom they are always on the best of 
terms, a Scythian tribe. Their first settlement in India was in the dis- 
trict in the Punjab, named from them Goojrdt, whence they migrated to 
the country now known by that name on the Gulf of Gambay, and into 
the district now called Seharanpore ; but up to the middle of the last 
century called Gujerat : where they are still found in great numbers. As 
they have more than seven sub-divisions, it follows almost as a matter of 
course that they claim to have 84 (12 x 7), of whom however the three 
principal tribes are called Bhati, Ndgar, and HindwAnsA. The Giijars 
were always turbulent subjects of the Delhi emperors, and on the prin- 
ciple of setting a thief to catch a thief, the Bhati Gdjar chief held under 
the Dehli emperors the office of chorimdri, or tbieftaker, in the country 
between Dehli and Coel. 

325. The KahArs (2,88,263) are noticeable as being a oaste who 
have almost entirely forsaken their original occupation, which was that 
of fisherman or boatman. This is denoted by the word Eahdr, which is 
corrupted from the Sanscrit Kaivarta, a waterman. Eahiirs are now gene- 
rally found iu domestic service, one very general occupation being that 
of pdlki bearer ; they were the first caste to take service with Europeans, 
and the word " bearer" being held to be a translation of the word 
" Kabfir," got applied to the personal attendant or valet of European 
gentleman. The Madras name of this caste is " boee'' and &om this word 
is derived the Madras word "boy," universally used instead of "bearer," 
all over the southern presidency. Of this caste Mr. Carney says " not- 
" withstanding that they are depraved drunkards, there is a kind of respec- 
" tability attached to this low caste in common with Kurmis and somo 
" others by the higher classes of the Hindiis, which is not easily explained. 
" For instance they will take water from their hands, and not from 
*' others who are apparently as high in the social scale, and tbey will also 
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*' allow tliem to clean their cooking vessels, and even to make their cha- 
" patis for them, though they may not touch them after they have been 
" fired." 

326. There are a few subdivisions of this caste, who however seem 
to be mixed up with Mdnjhis or MaMhs, so that it is not easy to know 
which subdivision belongs to each caste, The MAnjhIs number 83,081. 
The two castes are mostly found on the banks of the Gh^grA and its tribu- 
taries. The Khumrds (377), and Dhuriyds (4), (see Table A A.) are more 
properly subdivisions of one of these two castes than separate castes. 
The Kewats, NikhAds, Parsotyas, SAdhs, Guryas, Goidors, and Bharidhs 
are all entered by Mr. Carnegy in his list as separate castes of fishermen 
and boatmen, but after most careful search I failed to discover any of 
these castes in the census papers, and I am therefore convinced that they 
are merely subdivisions of the great KaliAr and MAnjhi castes, and have 
been all duly entered among them. 

327. We now come to the two great agricultural castes, the best 
husbandmen in India, and perhaps the most 
industrious in the world. Of these the first is 
the Kisdu or K^hcbi or Koeri* or Murdo, 
numbering together 4,26,832, with whom may perhaps be classed the 
MAlis or Sdnis (36,853), (gardeners), though it appears doubtful how far 
Mdli is the name of a mere occupation or of a caste. The Kdchchi is 
found only in Hindtistda proper, but the second great agricultural caste, 
the Kurmis or Kunbis, numbering 764,662, stretch far away down into 
Berar and the Deccan. There is a great similarity between the two, and ac- 
cording to theBrahmanic theogony they both have the same origin ; each 
of them claims that it has exactly seven sub-castes, names the first of its 
sub-castes Kanaujid, and has in reality a great many more than seven, 
the Kurmis in particular having numberless subdivisions. The Kdchchfs 
principally cultivate vegetables, tobacco, and opium; the Kurmis rather 
despise these as "fancy" crops and are more fond of wheat and sugar- 
cane. The latter frequently follow other occupations, being sometimes 
landed proprietors, as in Gorukbpdr and Guzrat, rarely in Oudh ; and 
sometimes they are soldiers, and the notorious Oudh Kdjd Darshan Singh 
was a Kurmi ; the Mabdr&jd of Qwalior belongs to this caste, and so do 
other Marhatt^ princes. The industry of the Kurmi women is fomous. 
(see paragraph 208), and their assistance is always given to their 
husbands in all operations of husbandry. 

328. It is doubtful how far the great caste of the Lodhds (3,50,907) 
is connected with the Kurmis. They are traced back to Muttra and 
Bhurtpoor, and are supposed to have come eastward quite recently, 
i. e., within the last 400 years. Their name is derived from Lodh, 
logwood, and they have six subdivisions of caste, always recognised. 
PaturiA, Mathurid, Sankallajurid, LakhiA, Khdrid, and Panid. They 
rank lower and are worse cultivators than Kurmis, and are very fre- 
quently found as mere woodcutters, and labourers. 

329. The NApits or Ndos, or Barbers (2,20,759) are the most 
numerous of the remaining castes. The NAo is one of the twelve Tillage 
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servants under the old HIndd municipal system (see paragraph 291), 
but one of their priuoipal occupations is to arrange weddings among the 
lower castes. They are the " matchmakers of Hindd society." I do not 
know the denration of the word nipit, but the common tradition which 
derives it from Naip^, and therefore makes out that this caste originally 
oame thence, is no doubt groundlests. Hindtts delight in absurd etymo- 
logy ; thus K&chhl is said to be derived from kah& achchhi, because the 
caste is a politely speaking race : Kahijr from K^dhe lipar, in allusion 
to their occupation of carrying pilkis on theii shoulders, and Khatlk 
. fromKhatkd, a rapping, because a man of this caste once bad an intrigue 
with a married woman, and used to rap at her door to gain admittance. 
They were discovered, and th^r progeny nicknamed Khatlks (page 42 
appendix B, North West Census Report). The ridicolous derivation of 
the word Ahir has been noticed above (paragraph 309). 

830. The Tetts (2,13,999) express oil by mills from various seedsj 
and are looked on as a very low and impure caste. 

331. The Loniyda (1,07,732) were saltmakers and saltpetre makers 
under the native government. They suffered greatly at the annexation, 
as their occupatioo, which was a profitable one, was suddenly made 
illegal, and the whole body of them were left absolutely without 
employment, and sank at once to the level of mere labourers. Por this 
they received no compensation whatever, but it is to be hoped that the 
experiment in salt manufacture, which the Customs Department in 
Oudh is about to carry out, may result in giving them employment, and 
greatly bettering their condition. 

332. The Ealw^ or Distillers number 124.,686 ; the Lob&ra or 
Blacksmiths 1,22,673 ; the Kumhdrs or Potters 1,16,378; the Barhaies 
or Carpenters 1,34,844. The last three great artizan castes are three 
of the twelve village servants of a Hindi! community. They have all 
subdivisions of caste ; the Barbaies especially claim the exact number of 
seven, but as usual the glossaries enumerate many more. 

333. Of the remaining castes there is not much to be said. The 

Kathiks* (620),andIUdhAs (859), are itinerant 

• V«7 diffsranl from Hafls. , . , , i ~ . t . 

musicians and singers, whoperform at rehgious 
ceremonies. The BAriyds or Cutlers (17) are almost all now Musalmans, 
and are known as Saikalgara (see para. 254). The Bdjs or stone masons 
(4,348), who if Muhammadans are called Hi'm^, and the Beld^ 
.(Bricklayers) (10,188) have only recently become separate castes. The 
latter name is a purely Persian word, meaning a spade holder. 
They are mentioned in Blochman's translations of the Ain-i-Akbari in 
the chapter on the wages ai labourers, as being entitled to 3^ ddms per 
day, and it is apparently since Akbar's time that they have become a 
separate caste. They are properly Chamdrs and K^hohia. The same may 
be said of the "KbaxMia or Turners (177), and the Halwdis or Confe«' 
tioners (41,314), who are branches respectively of the Barhaies and 
Baniyfis, and whose names are derived from the Arabfo words " khar^" 
a lathe, and " halwA" sweetmeats. The Baheliy&s (10,767) Karnfitais 
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(30), Cliirdnfire (2), Bahnipiy& (1), are branches of the ^eal castes of 
Kat and Kanjar, who are included among aboriginals (Class YII), and 
of whom a long and interesting account will be found in Appendix F. 
The Eanjars seem to have inhabited the " Baraich Sark&r" in great 
numbers under the native government, but their numbers are gradually 
decreasing, and as cultivation spreads they retreat before it into the 
jungles. The Tambolis or Tamolia (83,738) were originally of the 
K^hhf caste. They cultivate the betel, but are traders, as well as 
agriculturists, for they also make up and sell p&n, the betel leaf rolled 
round a few small pieoes of astringent areka nut (sup^rf), with a little 
spice, caustic lime, and catechu, which natives of India chew as a stimu- 
lant, and tonic. The Ohhippis (8354) are cotton and cloth stampers, and 
include many Mosolmans ; the Ghindhls (487) are perfumers, and are 
said to be a low caste of Vaishyas. 

334. Besides the LoMrs, Saikalgars, Kdngbhar&s, who have been 
already mentioned, the following castes are workers in metals:— Stindrs, 
goldsmiths (47,464) ; • ThatheAs or Braziers and Tinmen (13,841) ; 

„ ^ ^ ^,. , Patwds or makers of bracelets and necklaces 

■ TMb cute has the TepntehDn of ■ 

being Tcry .hrewd. There is » pro- (10,621) : TarklhArds or makcrs of earrings 

Torb "(hiithore th»tlwrfl kf hadlii, " ^ ' " 

which Ki.«eM to our "duunond cut (1623) ; and NyAnyas (52), or persons who 
extract metals from scorise by washing. 

335. The Siindrs are a wealthy and numerous caste split up into 
thirteen distinct tribes, named after the localities where they principally 
reside. The first of these sub-castes is, as is so very often the case, called 
KanaujiA ; there are also Ldhorifis, PurbiAs »Sfcc., and one lis named from 
the material in which its members principally work, KasbhArA or Kaserd, 
workers in bell metal from "KAnsa," bell metal (see paragraph 263). 
and this sub-caste ranks lower than any of the others. Siindrs have a bad 
reputation as receivers of stolen property. Sir H. Elliott says of them : 
** It is not generally known that amongst them there is a secret language 
" which is adopted for purposes of concealing their fraudulent acquisi- 
** tions of property. Many even of those deemed most respectable are 
** accessories to theft and robberies, for nearly all the precious metals 
" obtained by the oraft and dishonesty of others fell ultimately into their 
" hands, for the purpose of being melted down, and formed into some 
" other shape. 

" Their slang vocabulary ia very difttoult to obtain, and its existence 
** even ia commonly denied by the parties who use it." 

Blliott's Glossary contains a,bout 100 words of this secret language. ' 

338. The Paturiyfe (11,486) are prostitutes and dancing girls. 
Natives will never agree whether these women are Hindiis or Huham- 
madans ; the Hindds say that Paturids are Huhammadans, and vice 
verad. Their names give no clue to their religion. They are quite a dis- 
tinct caste, of course ranking very low, but stOl having their own cus- 
toms, which are rigidly observed. The women who dance are not allow- 
ed to bear children at all ; the caste is maintained, therefore, by marriages 
with women of other low CMtes, pxincipaUy -Muhammadan, with whom 
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• ThB following technical word* of the caato «* eiplained in 
tlie Na^i Beiiai(r. 

Nodi means dancing and singing togeUier. Afujri is Bingiag 
in a aitting posture without dandng. Gat is dancing without 
tinging. bW is the term applied to the {antomimio gsBticu- 
lationn performed bj the women with their hands, Sangat 
meaiu the company of men and women, the " ballet," and is 
also used diBtinctivelT for the men of the caste ; so Niyaka 
the term for the mothers of the dancing girls, who gei 
uttend them on their Tisits to the houses of nadTS gentli 
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the men marry, and who are strictly chaste ; the children, if females, are 
brought up as dancing girls and prostitutes, and if males are taught to 
play the Sdrangi (fiddle) Majlr4 (cymbals) and Tabla (tambourine) and 
accompany the dancing girls as mmicians. The men of this caste are 

not included in the 11,846, 
but are apparently entered 
among Mubammadans with- 
out distinction of caste. The 
males in this caste are in an 
B^' altogether secondary position 
with regard to the females, 
and are generally spoken of as the "Sangat;"* «. e." the aocompaniment" 
to the women. 

Paturiyds hare various sub-divisions, e. g., Khanglwdli, Ghungrii- 
band, those who wear bells on their ankles; Kanchani, and' Rilmjani, 
which by the bye is usually metamorphosed by the British soldier into 
*' Rum Jobnney." 

337. I now pass to the Vllth class, the Aboriginal tribes (vide table 
B B.) Of these the Bhars and the Banm4nushes, numbering altogether 
30,359, have been noticed already (see paragraphs 302 to 306 and 316, 
317) and the Kanjars, Nats, and Brijbfisls, numbering 21,177, have appen- 
dix E to themselves. The Baheliyfis, OhirimArs, Kamdtaks, and Bab- 
r6piy^, numbering 10,820 should, I am disposed to think, have been 
included with these aboriginal tribes rather than with low caste Hindds, 
and if so they should be added to the Ka^s and Elanjars, making a total of 
31,997 souls. The Bl GorkhAs and 30 Pahi-ris are probably visitors from 
the neighouring kingdom of Naip&l ; the 1,437 Bhotiyas are immigrants 
from that country, or their native country of BhotAn, and are settled in 
the three sub-Himalayan districts. 

TABLE B B. 

Aboriginal castes ; name, occupation, number and localUg. 



K^^™.. 




Tow Bombw. 


l*nJi,j.rti™ priBcLp^jfoBBd. 


Buijiri 


CultiTators, grain mer- 








chant^ 


9,873 


Baraich and Zheree. 


Banminuah, 


Cultivators, labonrere. 


1,473 


Sultanpoonndrjiabsd. 


Shu-, 


Ditto ditto, ... 


28,886 


Fyzabad and Gondah. 


Bhotiyi, 

a?::: ::: :;; ;:: 


Cultivators, 


1,437 


Gondah, Baraich, Kheree. 


Same as the Nats, ... 


819 


Kkoreo. 


Catechu makers, 


6,186 


(gondah. 


Pom, 


The loweBt menial oc- 








cupations, sweeper, 




Koy BareiUy, Lucknow 




acHvenger, 


14,925 


and Fyiabad Divisioos. 


GortM, 


Ditto ditto, ... 


51 


Kkeree. 


KanJM, 


Fowlers, hunten, ... 


7,765 


Baraich; and all over Oudh. 


W 


''&:■ ■::. 


13,093 


All Oudh. 


PahArf, 


30 


Kheree. 


Tharti, 


Himtore, cultivatora, 


6,452 




Total, 


90,490 
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338. There remain four aboriginal tribes, Thdrfis, Chains, Banjdrds, 
and Poms, of whom the first three ore inhabitants of the sub-Himalayan 
districts. Of these the Banj^As number 9873. They are a curious and 
interesting race, the origin of which is quite uninown. Their principal 
occupation is that of com merchants, and in this capacity large bodies 
of them wander all over India, frequenting the most well known markets. 
But they are also stationary in certain localities, and they are found in 
the sub-Himalayan teraie in its whole length from Hurdwar to (Sorakhptix, 
grazing cattle and practising agriculture. They are both Muhammadans 
and so-called Hindus ; the former are designated Mnkeris and have al- 
ready been noticed (see paragraph 264) ; the latter have a peculiarity 
which distinguishes them from all Hind^, in that they admit men of all 
tribes to be members of their fraternity, and their numbers are in this way 
being constantly augmented. There is no Hindd tribe which is subdi- 
vided into such an extraordinary number of branches. Their principal 
tribes are called Turkid, Baid, LabAnfi, and Bahrdp ; the first three have 
58 branches ; the last, which prevails over northern India has five sub- 
castes named after B&jpdt and Brahman clans, which again are distin- 
guished into the prodigious number of 314i " gots," the names of many 
of which indicate the accessions which this caste has received from other 



339. About one hundrel and fifty years ago the northern parts of 
the present Rohilkhund division were held by Banjdrds, whence they were 
expelled by the Kohillas, who gave their name to the country. The Ban- 
j^rds however continued to be turbulent subjects, and committed great 
depredations, till they came under our rule, when they settled down as 
cultivator and cattle graziers. In southern India they are looked on as 
a kind of inferior Bh&ts or Ch^rans who have abandoned their hereditary 
and sacred occupation. Their persons are held sacred, and are accepted 
in guarantee of engagements, and in native states grain and merchandize 
under their charge passes without question. 

lu northern India they are considered to assimulate more to the 
Nats, with whom they intermarry, and whose customs very greatly rraem- 
ble their own. This will be seen from the following sxtract from Sir H. 
Elliott's writings. " During the early part of the cold weather, many 
" parties a£ them visit the northern and eastwn forests to graze their 
** cattle, and dispose of their cargoes of salt ; and on their departure in 
" the hot season load them with rice, turmeric, and other produce of 
" those regions ; and as they are distinguished for the honesty of their 
" mercantile transactions, their credit is considCTable. They usually 
" take advances from a native merchant to purchase the goods th^ re- 
" quire, and repay him by a lull from the market where they are disposed 
" of. Each.oonmiunity has a chief or n^k, whom aU implicitly obey, 
" and trust in all matters connected with their traffic and conduct. 
" Through him the city merchants make their bairns, for the punctual 
" execution of which he is security. Any Banjdrd committing an offence 
" against the tribe, or its head, inhis public capacity, is tried by panch- 
*' dyat, and punished by fine or expulsion, as may be thought proper. 
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" Their decisions, indeed, are said sometimes to extend to the length of 
" inflicting capital punishment, and such may possibly have, till within 
" the last few years, been the case; for the regions they visit are so remote, 
" that they are pretty secure of escaping detection." 

340. The Thdrtis (6452) appear to be a race of Mongolian extrac- 
tion ; their language has no affinity with any Aryan dialect ; their 
features exhibit a Tartar physiognomy ; and all their customs are 
markedly opposed to those of the Hindiis. They eat flesh, even that of 
dead animals, drink spirits, are expert sportsmen, and lire in grass 
huts raised from the ground. In the matter of marriages they are 
equally different from ' their Aryan neighbours > the ceremony requires 
no previous bethrothal, no consultation with Brahmans, no particular time 
of the year. Grossly superstitious, the ThdrA has recourse to incantations 
to protect himself from withcraft and sorcery ; his religion is simply one 
of fear ; the god he worships is a stick placed in a hollow mound by the 
door of his hut ; the bodies of the dead are hid out before this mound, 
and the funeral ceremonies consist in prayers addressed to the god to 
arert further evil from the house, and keep their crops safe from wild 
beasts. But the Thinis are a courageous and good natured, peaceful and 
hardworking race, mutually helping each other in cultivation, and ad- 
justing amongst themselves all the affairs of their little communities. The 
women «re hardy, assist the men in husbandry, and bear a high character 
for chastity, while they have none of the squeamish timidity of Hindd 
TTomen. 

341. This description of the Kheree Thirils is derived from an 
account of them written by Captain Thorburn, who was formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Kheree. They seem to bear a marked resemblance to 
other non-Aryan races, especially to the Sonthals of Blrbhum, who have 
been so eloquently described by Mr. Hunter (Chapter IV, Annals of 
Uural Bengal.) It is therefore somewhat surprising to fiud that Captain 
Thorburn supposed the race to be of Rajptit origin. • He supports his 
theory by the statement that *Ald-ii-dfn G-horf expelled them from 
Chitaui^arh in the year 1161, nnd they ihen fled to the northern jungles. 
But Chitaur was never taken by this king at all, but by 'Aid-ii-din £^hil)ji, 
and not in 1151 but in 1303. The facts adduced therefore in support of 
the theory are quite incorrect, and the theory itself is worthless. 

342. The Oondah Thdrds have been well described by Mr. Oarnegy. 
They do not seem to be so widely separated from Hindiis as the £hepee 
ThArus, for they worship Hindu deities, write in the Hindd character, 
are separated into six castes, and some of them wear the Brahmanical 
thread. They also assert that they once ruled in AjodhyA ; but I am 
not awiure if there is any historical or traditional evidence to support the 
claim. 

343. The Chinis are a> caste of whom little is known. They 
number 6,186, and are found in Qondah. They appear to be very much 
akin to the Nats, being expert jugglers, and clever impostors; and great 
drinkers of spirits, and eaters of flesh. They are also fishermen, and 
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makers of reed mats. Sometimes they culti^ite land, but their special 
occupation is the preparation of the catechu, (kathd) which is one of 
the ingredients of pdn. !Por this purpose they repair to the hills in the 
cold weather to gather the juice from the trees in the forests.; and return 
i^;ain at the beginning of the rains. 

344. The Doms (14,925) are found all over Oudh, bat are much 
scarcer in the Seetapoor division than elsewhere. Their occupations are 
the lowest and most menial. They are Bcarengers, sweepers, grare- 
diggers, and corpse carriers. They also make mats, ropes, and fans. 

It is a doubtful question who these Oudh Doms are. Sir H. Elliott 
says: " The term pom is applied in Oudh to Sweepers as Bhangi and 
Cbiihrd, are elsewhere," and be seems to think that Poms and Bhangfs 
are therefore the same ; but I think this is wrong ; there are 31,720 
Bbongfs in Oudh without the Poms. It is more probable that they 
belong to the well known aboriginal tribe of the same name, which is 
found in many mountainous parts of India, especially in Cuttack and 
Kumdon. Of the Kumdon Poms Mr. Gardner, Assistant Commissioner, 
has written thus. " Lower yet in the social scale we find the remarkable 
" race, the Poms. Their huts may be seen in every village subordinate 
" to, and separate from, the Bitth&n^ or patrician quarter of the Eajpiits 
" and Brahmans. Though totally opposed to all Hindu not^ns and 
" tradition, which would rather represent them as the dregs of Hinduism, 
** the inference is irresistible to a European mind that these are the abori- 
" gines of the hills, who have been reduced to their present state, or rather 
" to the state of slavery and degradation in which they were found' at the 
" beginning of British rule, by successive waves of Hindti conquerors from 
" the plains. They are distinguished from Hindiis by their high cheek- 
" bones, smaller hut well set frames, and greater vivacity of feature and 
" gestures ; and high authorities have discovered ia them a resemblance 
" to the Gkmds, and other undoubted aboriginal tribes of India." 

345. Qreat authorities differ as to this racp. Buchanan considers 
that the sect of Sarward Brahmans called pomtikdr are descendants of 
this tribe, and that in Eastern Oudh, on both sides of the Qb^rd, they 
were the first inhabitants ; that they were displaced by the Tbdnia, who 
in turn gave way to the Bhars, who were expelled by the present inha- 
bitants. Sir H. Elliott will not allow that this .order of precedence can 
be admitted, but considers the Poms contemporaneous with the Bhars 
whose territories they touched on the east, and believes Pomangurh, 
and pomdihd on the Kd,pti, and RAmgurb and Sahankot on the Rohinl, 
to have been the seats of Dom sovereignty. Mr. Carnegy's tjieory 
(which be announces with the apology that " it may appear wild to 
hazard the remark") is the same as with regard to the Bhars (see para- 
graph 304) viz., that the poms are the same as the pauwdr or Pom^ 
KAjputs, of whom there is a colony in the Gorakhpiir district. 

The poms may be dismissed with the remark that there appears to 
be no connexion whatever between them and the Muhammadan Mlriisls, 
who are sometimes called by the same name (paragraph 260). 
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346. The Bth class (vide Table C C) comprises the Religious Sectaries 
and Mendicants, of whom there are 130,54S in Oudh. Of these .57,015 
are entered as fakirs without distinction of sect, and the remainder, or 
73,533, are divided into 29 sects. Of these again the most numerous 
division is that of the GoshAins, who are 4(0,999, this being a generic 
term applicable to the teachers and spiritual leaders of all sects. After 
exclusion of this and other generic denominations the whole number of 
separate sects will be found to be about 23 or 24. 

TABLE C C. 

Seligiout Mendicants and Sectaries, their names, numbers, and p^-ijieipal 
localities. 



If ame of Sect 


Deacriptioa of Sect 


Total 
numbers. 


Locality where princU 
pally found. 


AchArij, 




29 


Fviabad. 
Do. and Gondah. 


Arith, 


Saivaa, 


1.225 


Aghori, 


Ditto 


27 


All Oudh. 


BrahmehSri, 


Ditto, 


85 


Seetapoor and HurduL 


Bairie!, 


Vaiahnava, 


6,280 


Fyzabad and aU Oudh. 


BishDavi, 


Ditto, 


1 


Gondab. 


Darw^ah, 


Gee eric- term, Muham* 








Tnadans, 


377 


Sultanpoor A Pertabgurh. 


Pan^f, 


Saivae. 


5 


Fyiabad. 


OoBhiia 


Qeuerio term common 








to all sects, 


40,999 


AUOudh. 


Hijr«,Khwij4,SiiW,... 


Beiranta and attendaota in 








temples, dancing boy a,. . . 


1,24a 


All Oudh 


Jogf. ■ 


Sftiras, 


8,642 


Fyiabad, Gondii, and 
all Oudh. 
Lucknov. 


Kabtrptmthf, 
Kingnfaird, 


Yaialiiiaya, 


I 


Muaicians, Yaiskuavaa, ... 


1.005 


Pertabgurh, Gondah. 


KhnnktiuiiivA, 


71 


25 


Luck now. 


KangdJ, . ... 


Generic t«nn, beggars, ... 


S18 


IVxabad, Goodah. 
Hurdnl. 


Mahant, 


Superiors of monaatenea, 


11 


MaUpg, 




10 


Lucknow. 


MurchirA, 


n 


69 


Seetapoor. 


Madiriyi, 




400 


SToudh. 


Heterodox, 


8S5 


Nigi, 


Both Vaishnana and 








SaiTaa, 


56 


Kheree. 


ParamhaoB, 


Sairaa, 


6 


Goadak 


Pankhija, 


Beggara, 


29 


Koy Bareilly, Gondah, 
Sultanpoor. 


•Krrfda, 




81 


lUmanaodf, 


Vaishnavas, 


46 


Eheree. 


Sidhii, 


Heterodox, 


0,923 


All Oudh. 


SanyAflt, 


Vaisbnava and Smtb, ... 


60 




SatnAmi, 


Heterodox, 


18 


Go dah. 


ma, 


Mubammadans, 


1,783 


Barnich, Eh^ee, and 
Gondah. 


Other Fakire, 


Without distinctioQ of sect, 
Tout, 


57,015 


Ditto. 




1,80,548 





347. It must be premised that the number of persons professing 
these various forms of religion is by no means to be inferred from these 
figures; for most of these sects admit of lay as well as clerical followers, 
and do not involve any abandonment of caste or of the ordinary occupa- 
tion of the world. The lay members therefore of many of these sects 
ore entered under their respective castes, and it is only the clerical 
members who are entered in this 8th division. 

348. The few remarks that I propose to make on the origin and 
tenets of these various sects, are based on the articles by Professor Wilson 
on the religion and religious sects of the Hindlb (Asiatic Besearches- 
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Vol. XII, 1828, and Vol. 5VII, 1832). As an apology for introdncm* 
purely , theological matters into a statistical report, I must plead the 
precedent of the Berar Census Report, in which Mr. Lyall has said "even 
" these statistics may have some positive value. If, for example, we 
" coiiid ascertain by our periodical census, that the munbers of ascetics 
" and religious vagrants were rapidly diminishing, and that during the 
*' aaxae period, the free thiuking or independent sects were fast increasing 
" (as I believe them to be), either by the creatioii of new sects, or the 
" reinforcement of old ones, we should then be able to chronicle a 
" remarkable phase in the development of national thought and convic- 
" tions. Such signs and tokens might even be allowed to have a kind 
" of political importance, although, it would of course, be a kind far 
" inferior to statistics of an increase in the total population, the spread 
" of agriculture, the import of cotton, jaece goods, and other evidences- 
" of great material prosperity." 

349. In common with other polytheistic reh'gions, the Hindu 
religion in early ages separated its practical and popular beUef from its 
speculative and philosophical doctrines, its ritual from its theology. 
While on the one hand the philosophers instituted enquiries into the 
mysteries of man and nature, and falling into a conflict of opinion on 
these subjects, resolved themselves into various schools, the populace 
addressed their worship to different gods, and thus separated into different 
associations, and in process of time some deities ceased to be worshipped 
and new deities were introduced into the Eindd pantheon. 

Thus the worship of Brahma, the first person of the HindA trinity, 
has almost disappeared, he being now reverenced only at Bithtlr on the 
Granges. Indra, Kuvera, Kdma, Varuna, and many others, no longer enjoy 
the honours of divinity and adoration. Vishnu, Siva and Sakti, are the 
present .deities- of Hindiiism. "With respect to the two former the 
" representatives have borne away the palm from the prototypes, and 
** Kjishna, Rima, or the Linga, are almost the Mily forms under which 
*' Vishnu and Siva are now adcwed in most parts of India." Sakti (the « 
power or energy of divine nature in action) i» p«rsonifi.ed and is turned' 
either Lakshmi, if the bias of her worshippers is towards the adoration of 
Vishnu, and Parvati^ Bhawani, or Dm-gi, if they incline towards that of 
Siva. So too* the worship of the celestial bodies, and the elements, and 
divisions of the universe has ceased, and beett replaced by that of the 
"Tlrths" or holy places and rivers, and secondary deities, such as the 
Pitris M Manes, tae adored by all classes, and even Bhdts or Goblins, 
receive propitiatory adoration frwn the fears of villagers. 

350. The Hindti religion, therefore, as it now exists is separated into 
three distinct divisions (1) the Vaisbnava, (2) the Saiva (3), the Sdkta. 
The unity of the whole nevertheless remains imcfisturbed, or at any rate 
as fer as those members of the Brahmanical order who profess any educa- 
tion are concerned, for both the worshippers of Siva and Vishnu, and the 
followers of the various schools of philosophy, such as the Sdnkhya or 
Ny^ya, profess to recognize the authority of the Vedas. Anwng the dif- 
ferent sectaries in Oudh will be found followers of various sects belonging 
to one or other of these three orthodox diviaona of Hinddiam. 
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There will also be found fourthly, heterodox soots that hare seceded 
from Hindiiism, and fifthly Uuhammadan sectaries. 

361. In speaking of certain of these sects as orthodox I must be 
understood to mean that they all more or less .worship Hindti deities, and 
have not altogether broken away from Hindilusm ; but of course they 
differ from the ordinary worshippers of those deities. Opposition to the 
Hindd system of castes, or at any rate to the Brahmanical order, has 
originated many sects, and " the distinction of caste is lost in the new 
" one of similarity of schism ; the ascelios and mendicants affect to tK&i 
" the Brahmana with particular contempt, and this is generally repaid 
" with interest by the Brahmans. " 

The followers of all sects however pay to the Brahmans of their own 
fellowship the greatest deTotedness and submission. 

352. Ts^angjirgtly the YaishnaTa sects, the most important one is that 
of the B^Lmdnandis. BjimAnand Uved about 1 360 A. P., and was a disciple 
of RAmdnuja, a native of Conjeveram, who flourished about 1160 A. D., 
and was the author of the first great schism against the present YaishnaTa 
form of Hinddism. His doctrines were speculative rather than [uraotical, 
the principal dogma beiag that Vishnu is Brahma, cause and creator of all, 
endowed with all good qualities, and a two-fold form (spirit or cause, and 
matter or effect). This dogma Wilaon calls the doctrine of " unity with 
attributes." The characteristios of the sect are Bcrupulous privacy of 
meals, great individual preparation for them, many ceremonies and ablu- 
tions. Bijn&auja wrote many able works, but in Sanscrit, and only 
Brahmans were admitted as teachers in his sect. Being protected by the 
Buddhist Biji of Mysore, he had wonderful anocess in southern India, 
and founded some 700 " maths" or monasteries, and a very great number 
of the VaishnaTas of southern, and a few of northern India followed his 
doctrines, and were called Sri Vaishnavas. Some 200 yean after him 
BAmAnand originated a new schism, which rapidly spread from Benar^ 
over northern India. His leading principle was a protest against the 
despotum of caste, and of ceremonies. He preached, and bis followers 
wrote, in a simple easy style in Hindi iiwtead of Sanscrit ; he admitted 
men of all castes as his teachers instead of Brahmans only. The special 
object of the worship he taught is Yishnu, in his incarnation of Kdm- 
chandra, and bis followers, who rapidly became very numerous, are called 
Biminandis or Bimdvats. Biminand abrogated caste among the holy 
orders, rejected all forms of adoration except the meditation on B.4ma, 
and repetition of his name ; taught the uselessness of precise ceremonies^ 
and the restraints of ablution and regimen. This popular schism has for 
centuries numbered many thousands in Upper Iiyha. Ayodhyd and 
Benares are its chief seats, but the " maths" founded by Eiminand are 
at Benares, and the clerical affairs of the sect are even now managed by 
a panchdyat of the Superiors of these different maths. Bdm^uja has 
very few followers, perhaps none in Oudh, and only 46 persons even are 
entered as Bimdnandis, but the mendicants of this sect are usually known 
as Bairdgfs. The number of Bair^gfa is 6,230 ; they are most numerous 
in Fyzabad, and the greatest portion of them must be B&mdnandfs. 
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353. The list of Bdjui^nand's disciples shew that he admitted men 
of all castea. We have the names of Kabirthe weaver, Asdnand, Raiddss 
the Chamdr, Sena the Barber, DhimnA the 3&t, Pip^ the Bdjpiit, and 
many others, and the poets Surddss and Tulsiddss. These disciples 
maintained the popularity' of his doctrines after his death, and every- 
where north of Allahabad they form the great majority of the ascetic 
mendicant population, and their votaries among all classes of the lay 
population are numbered by thousands. 

354. By far the most celebrated of these men was Kablr, who adopt- 
ed and extended the great schism of Rdmdnand. This £amous religious 
reformer may be considered as peculiarly belonging to Oudh, where he 
was born, and in which province (*. e. at Rattanpdr, in the old Sarkdr of 
Oudh, but now in the district of Goruckpoor) he died. He preached about 
1470 A. D. and his doctrines and fame attracted the attention of Sikan- 
dar Lodi, the King of Dihli. Though his sect is considered a Vaishnava 
sect, and they pay more respect to Vishnu than any other Hindd god, it 
is no part of their faith to worship any particular deity, or to observe the 
Hindti rites and ceremonials, and the lay votaries of the sect conform 
outwardly to all usages of tribe and caste. Professor Wilson says of them : 
" Amongst the twelve disciples of R&mdnand the most celebrated of all, 
*' and one who seems to have produced directly or indirectly, a greater 
" effect on the state of popular belief than any other, was Kablr. With 
" an unprecedented boldness he assailed the whole system of idolatrous 
" worship, and ridiculed the learning of the Pandits, and doctrines of the 
" Shdstrs, in a style peculiarly well suited to the genius of his country- 
" men to whom he addressed himself, whilst he also directed his compo- 
" sitions to the Musalmfln as well as to the Hindd faith, and with equal 
" severity attacked the MulM and Kur^. The effect of his lessons, as 
" confined to his own immediate followers, wiU be shewn to have been con- 
" siderable, but their indirect effect has been still greater ; several of the 
" popular sects being little more than ramifications from his stock, whilst 
" Ndnak Shih, the only Hindi! reformer who has esfaiblished a national 
'* faith, appears to have been chiefly indebted for his religious notions to 
" his predecessor Kabir. This sect therefore claims particular attention." 
On the death of the saint Hindis and Muhammadans disputed as to the 
disposal of his corpse ; the latter claimed the right to bury it as that of a 
true believer, the former wished to bum it as that of a good Hindii. 

The doctrines of Kabir are taught in a great variety of most volu- 
minous works in different dialects of Hindi. These works consist of many 
thousands of stanzas written in the usual forms of Hindi verse. Professor 
Wilson seems to regard the saint as one of the best of Hindd reformers, 
and considers that tlfe moral code of the sect is of favourable tendency. 
He praises their quaker-like spirit, abhorrence of violence, and regard 
for truth, the unobtrusiveness of their opinions, and the rule which 
forbids their mendicants to solicit alms. The sect numbers many 
thousands of votaries throughout upper India. 

The principal math is situated at Benares, and the greatest number 
of Kabir's followers are in Goiakhpiir, Gondah and Fyzabad, though 
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strange to «ay only one Kabirpanthi is entered in the census papers. 
The rest will be among the fakirs ■without distinction of sect. RajA 
Chait Singh of Benares was of tMs sect, and collected 35,000 Kabirpanth£ 
fakirs at a single " meM." 

355. The census papers do not mention KhAkis, but they are a sect 
founded by As&nand, another of Rdm^and's disciples, whose principal 
seat is at Hanum^n Garh, near Ajodhyfi. They are a small sect, little 
known, and their distinctive characteristics are an adoption of some of 
the practices of the Saivas, which they blend with adoration of Vishnd 
and the yeneration of Hanumdn. 

356. The MaUt Ddsl sect was founded about 1570 by Maliik Ddss, 

a successor of Asdnand. 

* Wilton MjB — A ivrae attributal to Itlaluk Digs ia 80 genersllj fni^- j. i -i 

<rurrent M to have become proverbiai^ Itis aoDecesBaiT to poiut out J-IUS SCCt aiSO 0W6S lt3 

iU ««,mblance to Chri.ti.« texU. Origin toOudh.itsfOUudcr 

being a native of Mdnik- 

poor : there are three 

maths of Maluk ddsfs, 

one at Kdra near Mdnikpiir, one at Ayodhyd and one at Lucknow, the 

last founded under the patronage of Jtsaf-ud-daula. The sect have no 

particular dogmda.* 

367. E-ai Diss, the cbamdr, whom I have mentioned as another of 
B-dmdnund's disciples, has I believe no followers in Oudh, and should 
therefore, like many other sects left unnoticed, by me, find no place in this 
report ; but he was the founder of the sect which has effected such vast 
good in the Central Provinces, and of whom Mr. Bernard, Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, thus writes : — " The Chamdrs of these provinces 
*' are almost confined to the country of Chutteesgurh. They in no way 
" resemble the Chamdrs, who are the leather workers and drudges of 
" northern India. Here the Chamdrs have thrown off Brahminical influ- 
** ence, have set up a new creed, possess a high priest and a priesthood of 
*' their own : ihey own much of the land in Chutteesgurh, and are the 
" best subjects which the British Government has in these parts. Now 
" that their position is assured to them by the land revenue settlement, 
** that their produce fetches high prices, and can reach new and distant 
** markets, these people are becoming rich and comfortable, and are 
** learning to have enlarged wants and new aspirations." 

I merely mention this sect therefore, to shew that if this is the effect 
of the teaching of one of these sects, statistics about them are, after all, 
worth collecting and recording. Every sect that heads a rebellion against 
Brahmanism must have the same beneficial tendency, and the 400 pages 
of Professor Wilson's treatises contain instances of the recognition of this 
fact by the Mughal Emperors, and of the direct encouragement wisely 
afforded by them to heretical Hindu sects, encouragement which the 
cold impartiality of our Government forbids it to attempt. 

858. The two great Hindi poets, Tulsi Ddss and Siirddss were 
Bdmdwats. The former wrote the well known translation of the Edmd- 
yan into Hindi, which is to the Oudh Kdjpilt and the military Brahman 
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what the Bihle, and indeed all literature, whettier sacred or seciilar, 
- ««. - ^ . ,cy ^, .,^v w, T, is to the European. Tulsi 

* There u an amiumg anecdote of aurdAss told b; Wiuon. Be- ^ 

fore ho turned ametio he wu made AmiQ of San^fl^ by Todu Mall, DdiSS died at BeiUireS in 

the Bntperor Akbai'a reTsnoe minuter. He mBdeoTeraU theeol- ~ a an tt 

lecUonBtotheabrineofMadanMohan.afonnofEriahiiatBriDdi- 1621. SordaSS WOS a native 
ban, and cent to the treBauTycheetsflUed with BtODMiMCompanjing i i i> i i 

Ihera with the following rhyme. OI Oudh and blind ; he WTOte 

Terah Ukh Skd^IIo upje, aab untan mile gatke, , ■, nn nnn i- ■ 

BdrdiBB Madan Mohan idhf rSt hi Ba(tc. abOTC 1,26,000 TeUglOUS 

nhioh may be thus rendered. i fr , , _ tvt-i \ 

The saint! b»Te ibtired Sana's tue», hymnfl. ilC 18 (eajB WllSOn) 

Tf^^fr ^d.*tg't^^"o™^ "■ almost entitled to be consi- 

By me adnUaa to Madan Mohan. HprftH thp ftniTir1*iTrtf n o(w>+ 

Todar 1^ BTcerted and impri«oned the defaulter, but the (food- ^^erea IDC lOUnQCT OI a BBCt, 

^^'^^:^T^:-^^\^^''''^'\"'^^.^°" i°°\^^ inaamach. as beggars car- 

kiuiTe, liberated him. He then gave nptaicollectrngand adapted "tMb'"" *^" 

ft reUgioOB life, and bepn writing his 125,000 hymns in the grorea rvlng abOUt mUSlCal instru- 
of Brindiban. ^ ° 

ments to which they chaunt 
stanzas in honour of Vishnu are termed Siird&is. The 1005 Kingri 
hirds or religious mendicants who play on the Kingrf, (an instrument like 
the bin or lyre) are probably Siird^is.* 

The identity of the poet, it should be added, with the defaulting Col- 
lector of Sandili is not clearly established. 

3B8. The preceding are the principal VaishnaTa sects in Oudh. 
They aU attach themselves to the worship of 
Yishnu as B&ma, or to that of Bima conjointly 
with bis wife Sitfu The worship of Krishna, 
and of Krishna conjointly with his mistress Bddh^*, is not so common 
in Oudh and upper India, but is the commonest form of HindtUsm 
in Bengal, especially among the women. Indeed among them it is 
impossible to tell how far it prevails in Oudh. It is more or less 
however practised among the wealthy and opulent in upper India; 
the most popular form of it being the worship of the infant Krishn, 
or Bila Giopdla, originated by Vallabha AchArya. The followers 
of this sect are called Vallabh^LcbAris ; but it is better known &om 
the title of its teachers, the Gokulastha Qosh&ins. Vallabha flour- 
ished about 1620, and preached all over India the almost exclusive 
worship of Krishn, as the creator from whom matter, the el^oients, and 
the other divine beings proceed. His great innovation was however, 
the doctrine, so Strang to Hindilism, that " privation was no part of 
" sanctity, and that it waa the duty of the teacher and his disciples to 
** worship their deity, not in nudity and hunger, but in costly apparel 
" and choice food ; not in solitude and mortiflcation, but in the pleasures 
" of society and the enjoyment of the world." 

The Goshdins are fcimily men, and are generally maintained in 
luxury and wealth by the lay members of the sect, over whom they have 
ft most unlimited influence ; in "Wilson's words an " extravagant and 
bUnd adoration" is paid them, They are often also engaged in trade, and 
indeed this form of religion is that most followed by Vaisbyas and the 
mercantile and opulent classes, as the worship of Bima is by the Kshat- 
riyas and military Brahmans, and the worship of Siva by the great body 
of Brahmans. 
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369. There are two branches of this Beet, one called the It>&d.h£ 
Tallabhis, and the other the Sakhis or Sakhibhivas, who consider !Rddh£ 
as their preferential aod exclusive divinity. The devotion of the latter 
branch to the 9akh£ (or female energy) of Krishna ia ridiculously and 
disgustingly expressed by the assumption of the female garb, by which 
they wish to convey the idea of being the followers and friends of RAdhA, 
a character obviously incompatible with the difference of sex. But even 
Hindd superstition revolts from this preposterous practice, and the sect is 
little known and has no influence 

' There ii only one Sdhi entered in Iha Ceaeu* <. i « 

pepen ; be it in Banbankee, and he hx been iiwd- Whatever.* 
Tcrtentlf included among the 1213 eunuchs in 
Table So. TV for the whole prorinee. This ia a 

PT/"''-'''"iii''l I'l'"''^ 'ii-T/^sTniK''fv"^ 360. The terms Sanydsi and 

U there u no detail obtajnable of the 57,016 falrirs •' 

entered without distinction of lect, for in the week BairAsl are ffeneric terms, and merelv 

before the ceniui three Sakhfi pused my camp in '^ ° ' ■' 

the Seetapoor district ; and their female attire and meaU a TQBJX whO haS abandoned the 
iharen faces were pointed out to me. , , . . . . -, 

world and overcome his passions, and 
are therefore of general application to all religious mendicants, like the 
Persian words Pakir and Darwesh, of which however only the latter ia 
restricted to Muhammadan devotees. Occasionally SanyAsi and BairAgi 
are used in a Umited meaning ; in that case Sanydsi means a mendicant 
follower of Siva, and BairAgl of Vishnu. 8anydsi has also a particular 
meaning, and denotes those Vaishnavaa of the Brahmanical order who 
have passed through the first two stages of the orthodox Brahman's life, 
that of student and householder, and have entered that of hermit ; in 
this sense the more correct expression would be Tridandi Sany&si ; and 
is more applicable to the Sri Vaishnavas (followers of RimAniya) than to 
the Ramdnandis. 

361. The NAgds number apparently only 56. This is also a generic 
term like BairAgi an i Sanydsi. There will, however, probably be not many 
more among the fakirs for a reason that will be mentioned. " AU sects 
" include a division under this denomination; they are the most worthless 
" and profligate members of their respective religions." They are the 
fighting men of their sect, always wear arms ; sword, shield, and match- 
lock ; and in RAjasth&n and in independent Hindd states the NdgAs of 
opposite sects engage in sanguinary conflicts. The Arms Act being in 
force in Oudh there are very few of them in the province. 

362. The last Vaishnava sect that I shall mention is that of the 
Harischandls, of whom hardly anything is known, except that their, 
founder was one HarischandrA, and that they belong to the degraded 
caste of poms. There were none entered by their particular name in the 
census papers, but they are known to be numerous wherever the Doms 
are numerous, as in Oudh. The sect originated like others " in the 
" determination of some of the classes considered as outcaste to adopt 
" new religions, as well as civil distinctions for themselves, as they were 
*' excluded from every one actually existing. 

363. The general character of all the ascetics of the Vmshnava 
sects is quiet and inoffensive ; the clerical class are generally monastic, 
but sometimes, as in the ease of the YaJlabhAchdris, secular. The prefer- 
ence however is usually given to teaches of an ascetic or ccenobitic life. 
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The monasteries (maths) are presided over by superiors (mahants), who 
axe regfularly elected one after another by panch&yats of the brethren, and 
are always men of acknowledged pre-eminence, and some learning and 
ability. These elections are conducted with much solemnity and " present 
" a picUure of a r^ularly organized system of church policy amongst 
"these apparently unimportant and stru^ing communities." All the 
affiurs of the sect and points of doctrine, as well as of polity, are regularly 
disonssed and decided at these meeting. 

364. Secondly : Wo now pass to the Saiva sects. The worship of 
Siva in Oudh " presents itself under a very different aspect from that of 
*^ Yishnu, and with some singular anomalies. It appears to be the most 
" iH-eralent and popular of all the modes of adoration, to j udge by the num- 
" ber of shrines delicated to the' only form under which SivA is reverenced, 
" that of the Linga ; yet it will be generally observed, that these temples 
"are scarcely ever the resort of nimierous votaries, and that they are 
"regarded with comparatively little veneration by the Hindus." The 
■worship of Siva is in fact only the religion of the Brahmans, and differa 
toto ccelo from the popular worship of Vishnu. The only great teacher 
of an<nent repnte is Sankara Achirya, whose speculative and philoso- 
phical doctrines are not imderstood by the common people. There are no 
wt)rks' m vernacular dialects like- the RAmAyan, that relate the deeds of 
the god,, no poetical legends are recorded of him, he appears not in a 
personal shape, but only as " an unattractive and rude emblem, the mystic 
" purpose of which is little miderstood." As there «ce no multiplied 
forms of thfe deity which can become objects of separate worship, it fol- 
lows that his worshippers " can scarcely be said to be divided into different 
" sects^ any further than as they may have certain religious mendicants 
'^fOr their spiritual guides. Actual divisions of the worshippers of Siva 
" are almost restricted to these religious personages collected sometimes 
"in opulenit and numerous associations, but for the greater part detached, 
"few and indigent."" 

366. The first sect among the Saivaa ra the Dandis, ». e., propa-ly 
those Brahmans who, Hke the Tridandfs amcmg the Yaishnavas, have 
passed through the- first two stages oi a Brahman's life into the third 
and fourth stages,, those of the hermit and mendicant, amd carry the 
staff and waterpot, the- symbols of the mendrcant's life. But any Hindii 
of the first three- classes ma7 become a Dandf,. and the name is generally 
appEed to them, and to aU those Brahmans who adopt this life without 
connecting themselves with any community, white the appellation 
Basndml is restricted to those Brahmans who have alwt^ belcmged to 
the order.. 

The teacher pecuGarTy revered by the Dandfs is the famous Sankara 
Aohirya who flourished about 850 A. B.,. and thon|^ born- and bred in. 
Halabar, extended his teachings even to £ashmfr and Eedamathi in 
the HimalayJi, where he died aged only 32. He exercised a great iaSai- 
ence on the religion of his countrymen, wrote many exeeltont theologi* 
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c&l works in Sanscrit, and since his death lias been considCTed an incar- 
nation of Siva. He had ten disciples, and the appellation BaBn^imi haa 
reference to their ten names. 

366. It is considered that of the ten classes of Sankara XchArya's 
disciples there remain only three and a half who are still regarded as the 
Pandis of Sankara. The remaining six and a half have fallen away from 
the purity of practice necessary to the Pandis, but they are still religions 

• From Atito, pawed away from mendicants and are called Atits.* These sec- 
worldly carM. tarics are very numerous in Fyzabad and 
Gondah ; they are, like Pandis, frequently collected in maths, but their 
life is not very ascetic, as they use clothes, ornaments and money, carry 
on trade, accumulate property, and mix in the business of the worid. 
In tliis they differ from all other Saivas, , 

The doctrines of both pandis and Atits are the philosophical tenets 
of the Vedanta system. 

367. "WTiat the Srlvaishnaras are to the Vaishnava sects, that the 
Pandfs are to the SaivA sects : and what RAmfinand was to the Srivaish- 
navas, that Oorakhndth was to the Dandis. Qorakhndth was the contem- 
porary of Kabtr, and was personally known to him, and like him is pecu- 
liarly an Oudh saint. The chief seat of his worship vras at the town, 
which has been named after him, Gorakbpdr, and he was the founder of 

• So ciiod &om baring tbeir .an ^^^ numcrous scct of the jogis OF KauphaU* 
^"^- jogis, who in Oudh number 8,642, and are 
principally found in Pyzabad and Oondah. 

Gorakhnith's teaching, Kke that of E^Lm^and, was addressed to the 
people, and his followers may be of any caste ; and bis chief tenet was 
*• the possibility of acquiring even in life entire command over elemen- 
" tary matter by means of certain ascetic practices. This state is called 
" Yoga* or Joga, and the method of acquiring it is taught by the PAtanj- 
" ala school of philosophy." 

The popular character of the teaching of Gorakhn&th^ and the pre- 
sent condition otf a great numbw of those who have adopted the name 
without fbllowing the t^iets of the jogi, is aufSciaitly shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from one of Professor Wilson's treatises : — 

" The term jogi, in popular acceptation, is of almost as general a|^lf- 
*' cation as Sanydsi and Bair^ ; and it is difficult to fix its import 

* In tbe efoit to aUaia yog thcM Mcetiba go tbrougb tbe moat marreHoiu pvrformanon, coniating' 
chufly ef " long eontinued inppreanona of retpintibn ; inhaling, and exhaling tM breath in a particular 
" manner ; ef sitting ia M different attitndea ; of fiiiag the hm on tbe top at the noae, and endeaTOarinf, 
" by the fom of nentai sbatnction, to e9i»Ct m, onioD between Uie portioD of vital ipirit miding in the body 
" and that wkiA perradaa tH utare, and i> identioal vilh Siva, oonsidered u the lupreme kdng, and eotirDe 
" and eaiMM of all creation. When this mjetia union i« effected, the yo.'fi i> liberated in hti liTins body 
" frinn ths elotf of matsrial incanibnnoe, and acquires sn entire commaivl over alt worldly (UbtlMiioe. . He can 
" make kimKlT lighter than the lightest aubsCances, heavier than the heaviest r can beoome ai rast or minate 
" a* be p l eaaea, «ui tmTMse all tfmoe, can aninia)« any de>d body b; traoflferring Us apirtt into it from hia 
"own fruD*, can reader hinuelf invitible, can attaia all objects, beoomei eqaaUy aoquainted with the paat, 
" pneent, and fattre, and is flnallj united with Siva, and oonsequently eiamptad from being bom again upon 
"earth. These sBperhaman faculties are acquired, in TVious desrees, acvoiding to tlui greater OE letMt 
"ferfteUon with which the tnitiatOTy preceaaea bare been pei£>nn*d. 
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" upon, any individual class, besides the Kanphatd, the ragrants so call- 
" ed following usually the dictates of their own caprice as to worship and 
" belief, and often, it may be conceived, employing the character as a 
'• mere plea for a lazy livelihood. The jogis are, indeed, particularly dis- 
" tinguished amongst the different mendicant characters by adding to their 
" religious personification more of the mountebank than any others. 
" Most of the religious mendicants, it is true, deal in fortune telling, in- 
"terpretation of dreams, and palmistry; they are also often empirics, 
" and profess to cure diseases with specific drugs, or with charms and 
" spells, but besides these accomplishments, the jogl is frequently musi- 
" cal, and plays and sings. He also initiates animals into his business, 
" and often travels about with a small bullock, a goat, or a monkey, 
" whom he has taught to obey his commands, and exhibit amusing gesti- 
" eolations. The dress of this class of jogls is generally a cap and coat, 
" or ftook of many colomrs ; they profess to worship Siva, and often carry 
" the Linga, like the Jangamas, in the cap ; all classes and sects assume 
" the character, and MusalmAn jogis are not uncommon. One class of 
" the Hindi! jogis is called Sftranglhdr, from their carrying a Sdrangi, or 
" small fiddle or lute, with which they accompany their songs : these are 
" usually BhAshA stanzas on religious or mythological topics, amongst 
" which stanzas ascribed to Bhatrihari, and a Purtlnic legend of the mar- 
" riage of Siva and PArvatl, are particularly celebrated." The Sdrangi- 
hdra beg in the name of Bhairava (Siva) ; another sect of them, also fol- 
lowers of that deity, are termed Dorihfirs, from their trafficking in small 
pedlary, especially the sale of thread and silk, to the housewives of the 
villages. Another class adopt the name of Matsyendrls or Mochchhlen- 
dris, from Matsyendra, whom they regard as their founder ; and a 
fourth set are Bhartriharis, from a traditional reference to him as the 
institutor of this particular order. The varieties of this class of mendi- 
cants, however, cannot be specified : they are all errants, fixed residences, 
or maths, of any jogis except the Kanphatds rarely occurring. 

368. The remaining Saiva sects in. Oudh are few and unimportant, 
for the liingdyats or Jangamas, who are numerous in Berar and the Cen- 
tral Provinces, are here unknown. The Paramhansas are ascetics solely 
occupied with the investigation of Brahma (or spirit) ; they are " equally 
"indifferent to pleasure or pain, iusensible of heat or cold, and incapa- 
" ble of satiety or want." To prove that they have attained this perfect 
state " they go naked in all weathers, nevCT speak, and never indicate 
" any natural want. What is brought to them as alms or food, by any 
" person, is received by the attendants, whom their supposed sanctity or 
" a confederation of interest attaches to them, and by these attendants 
" they are fed and served on aU occasions, as if they were as helpless as 
" infants. It may be supposed that, not unfrequently, there is much 
" knavery in this helplessness ; but there are many Hiadds whose simple 
" enthusiasm induces them honestly to practise such self-denial, and 
" there is little risk in the attempt, as the credulity of their countrymen, 
" or rather countrywomen, will iu most places take care that their wanta 
" are amply supplied." 
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369. The Aghori sect nuinberB but few adherents. Their teneta 
are the same as those of the Paramhansas, hut they prove their IndlfFer- 
ence to worldly matters, not by remaining in a state of passive insensi- 
bility, but by the most odious and disgusting practices that are recorded 
of any people in any age. By the display of these practices they extort 
alms from the frightened spectators, but they are universally detested and 
feared, and Me few in number, only 27 in all Oudh. The following is 
Professor Wilson's account of these wretches : — 

" In proof of their indifference to worldly objects, they eat and drink 
" whatever is given to them, even ordure and carrion. They smear their 
" bodies also with excrement and carry it about with them in a wooden 
" cup, or skull, either to swallow it, if by so doing they can get a few 
" piee, or to throw it upon the persona, or into the houses of those who 
" refuse to comply with their demands. They also for the same purpose 
" inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of blood may rest upon the 
" head of the recusants ; and tboy have a variety of similar disgusting 
" devices to extort money from the timid and credulous Hindii." 

370. There are of course Ndgds* of the Saiva sect as well as of the 

Vaishnava, chiefly the refuse of the Dandi and 

•InI760^e Nigi. of fte t™j. Atit OrdcrS. 
■ecti met st Cbe gre&t nir M ilurd- 
irilr, Mid fought. The S&iru were no- 
torious and slew 18000 oftheir op- n— ^ , a ii i t i 

ponenti, who new dired to appear 1116 term Sanyasi may be more or less 

S:';,uSi^.'"' *^ ^"''* "^"^ appUed to aU the Sdivas except the Atits : for 
the latter are the only Saiva sectaries, who ever 
marry. There is also a sect who remain throagb life members of the flrst 
stage of a Brahman's life, that of Brahmaoh&ri or student ; and they are 
termed Sanydsis. 

It may be said of all these Saiva sects that they are much less respect- 
able than the Vaishnavas ; and none of them except the Dandis and Atits 
are gathered together in large and well ordered maths like the Taishnavas, 
but are generally errants and often vagabonds. It should however be added 
that " in spite of the acknowledged purport of the worship of Siva, it is 
"unattended in Upper India by any indecent or indelicate ceremonies. 

371. After the Vaishnavas and Saivas, the Third great division of 
Hindilism is that of the Sdktas. Any of. the godesses may be 
objects of the Sdktd worship ; the term Sakti comprehends them all, but 
the homage of the Sdktas is almost restricted to the wife of Siva, and to 
Siva himself as identified with her. The Purdns only partially author- 
ize this worship, and its rites and formula are derived from the works 
called the Tantras. This worship is about 600 years old. It is now 
almost confined to lower Bengal, and is the worst form of HindiUsm ; 
the secret rites and ceremonies of some of the sect bang most revolting 
and abominable. In earlier ages even human sacrifices were permitted. 
There is no famous shrine sacred to this worship in Oudh, and probably 

, no sect of S^tas is found here. The worship however extends far to the 
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north, JwdMmukhi in the Punjah heing one place of pilgrimage. The 
one nearest to Oudh is that of Vindhya Ydsinl near Mirzapoor. 

372. Fourthly. — We now pass to the sects which are confessedly 
heterodox. There are indeed besides the three divisions already noticed, 
two other orthodox diyisions of the 'Hindiis, one called the SaurapAtaa 
or Sauras, who worship the sun ; and the GAnapatyas, "worshippers of 
(Janesh. They are, however, scarcely a separate sect, for Ganesh is never 
exclusively venerated, though aU classes venerate this deity more or less. 
Temples to GJanesh are very rare therefore, biit in the extract from 
Colonel Wilford's writings quoted by me in note M. to Appendix E. it is 
stated that there was a very old and famous temple of Ganesh at 
Ayodhyfi. 

373. The great heretical sect of the Ndnakshdhis, which is the 
religion of the Sikhs, has 835 representatives in Oudh. NAnafc tan^t 
the miity of God like his predecessor Kdbir, the great Oudh religious 
reformer, firom whose writings he derived his doctrines. (See para. 354.) 
The NAnaksh^is are classed under seven distiactive sects, 1 TJdfeis, 2 
Ganjbakhshis, 3 RAmriiyis, 4 SuthrashAhis, 5 Govind Singhts, 6 Narmalas, 
7 N6g^. The first of these sects bears a very high character, and the 
NAnaksh6his of the Gfangetic provinces generally belong to it. They 
are assembled in" sangats" or colleges ; have a most blameless moral code, 
preaching and practising universal tolerance ; are devoted to prayer, medi- 
tation, and study, tbough not to ascetic performances ; are not compelled 
to practise celibacy though they generally do so; have regular performances 
of divine service, at which the holy book, or " granth," is worshipped. The 
works of Kablr, the poet Slirdds (see para. 357), and Ndnak are regularly 
chaunted at these services j the priest and people taking altema,te part 
in the performance, as in some parts of the Christian divine service. The 
other Ndnaksh^hi sects need not be noticed. The Sikhs belong to the 
Gobind Singhi sect, and it must therefore number many followers in the 
Oudh police and native army. 

374. A very numerous heterodox sect in Oudh and the Do^b is that 
of the Sddhs or SAdhiis (the pure, the puritans). It was founded in the 
yeair 1668 in the neighbourhood of DihH by Birbhdn, who pretended to 
have received a divine revelation- He preached a really very pure and 
excellent ethical code, making truth, temperance, and mercy the cardinal 
virtues, but retaining many of the doctrines of Hinduism,- such as consi- 
dering the ultimate object of aU devotion to be liberation from life on 
earth, or " mukti." His doctrines are unitarian, and dmved from Kdbir 
and Ndnak : he was probably also acquainted vrith Christianity, and may 
have been influenced by it. S^hiis have no temples, but meet every full 
moon, in places set apart for that purpose, for divine worship and the 
discussion of the affiiirs of the sect. Both men and women attend, and 
assist at the recital of the poems of BIrbhAn, N6nak, and Kabir. It is 
pleasing to find that this sect numbers 9923 persons, distributed pretty 
equally over the province. 
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375. SMbik term the deity Satn^ (the true name), and hence are 
sometimes called Satndmls, but this is generally appropriated to another 
sect, of which, (as of several others) Oudh can hoast of being the birth 
place. The sect was founded by Jagyiwan D6s, a Kshatriya and native 
of Oudh, whose " Samfidh" or shrine is at Katwa, between Lucknow and 
Fyzabad, and who promulgated his doctrines in Hindi poems about 
A. D. 1761. The Satnimis are unitarians, but allow that the one God 

has frequently become in- 

* AmDi^ the itatistical forma Oai accompanj the anoital re- camate. aS in It^ma and 
port on the province of Oudh, is a. retuni of reiigions institutions _ 

in the proTince of Oudh. There are 7 eolumnt deTotod to deno- Krishna, aud maV almOSt 

minationB of 6000 Christians i but the 10 ralllionB of Hindfis a« ,, „ , ,, , tr ■ i. 

all included in one ; f et thev in realitj profess soFeral forms of therefore bO called VaiSU- 
worship, and ooiltain as we have seen, ft number of different secte ; ti i. i.\. • i j 

some old, some of recent ongin, but all eiistins and almost all navaS. 13ut their moral COdS 

numbering many lay followers ; while the elerical body eonaiits of , 1 1 j. 3 ■ i. j 

probabi; 100,000 perioos. 18 cxceuent and IS Dorrowea 

from that of the SMhils.* 

376. Fifthly. — The Muhammadan sectaries may be mentioned. Of 
these the Firz^das are per- 

t The note in the appendii speaks of Sbih Mini as a reiident „ 1 „ .„ j .,„ . ^ . 

Of Lucknow -hich is imnewharinc«rrect. In his days there was S0»8 dCTOted tO SCITICe at 

no citv where Liioknow now slanda. The saint abode in the jungles, |V - shriTlRS rtf PPriam TWllhn, 

but his piety induced disciples to oome from fer and near, and ^"l® anrmOS 01 CCnam JM.Una- 

"'^''^T-J'''"-''^''"'!i!!rTTh'''l'^TT"^"''^"*'*^ nm'ian saints, of whom the 

and which has since eipandod into the city of Lucknow. ' 

principal one is the famous 
martyr Gh^i Miydn, whose tomb is at Baraich (see oote B. Appendix E). 
Another one is Pir Hathili, sister's son to Ghdzi Miydn,- in whose honour 
monuments have been erected and fairs are still held. There are two or 
three other of these pirs, one of the most famous being Pfr Jalil of Luck- 
now (note F. Appendix E.), and Fir Muhammad of Jounpiir (note G. Ap- 
pendix E.) They are five in aU, and are known throughout Oudh as the 
Pfinchpiri ; the name of the fifth I have not been able to ascertain. He 
may be Shdh Mind, the most famous of all Muhammadan saints in this 
part of India (note E. Appendix E.) ; but I incline to think not, this per- 
sonage being too celebrated to be thus ignominiously coupled with four 
others. + 

377. The Maddriyds are a class of Muhammadan fakirs, who greatly 
reverence the celebrated Saint Badi-ud-dln Shah Maddr, aliaa Zinda 
Shah Maddr, (see Herklot's Muhammadans page 158, and Elliot's Glos- 
sary page 299). " He is said to have been a converted Jew, to have 
" been bom at Aleppo in 1050 A.-D., and to have come to India in 
"the reign of Sultan IbrdMm Sharki; and having taken up his 
" abode between Cawnpoor and Furruckabad, and expelled therefrom 
" an evil genius, caUed Mukun Deo, who infested the place, he gave 
**the name of Mukunpoor to his residence, and was buried there 
" in 1433 A. D., at the good old age of nearly four hundred years I 
" The tomb, which is a handsome structure, was raised over him hy 
*• Sultan Ibrdhim. He is believed still to be alive, and hence is fi*- 
" quently styled Zinda Shah Maddr. The prophet Muhammad gave 
" him the power of habs-i-dam, or retention of breath, and hence arose 
" his longevity, as the number of his respirations was diminished at 
" pleasure." A great fair ia held at bis tomb for the first 17 days of 
Jamddi-ul-awwal. 
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378. Conoeming the Malangs, Murchirds, KhunkbuQiy^, Kangdls, 
Pankhiyis and SAins, I have been able to ascertain very little. The 
Pankhiyds are mentioned in tJie letter on the Burdwfin Census (page iii, 
Appendix D.), as be^ars, and Kangdl is I believe only a generic term, 
for beggar. The Sdins are, I am imformed, a sect of Muhammadan devo- 
tees, who have retired from the world ; they reside principally in the three 
sub- Himalayan districts. 

379. The Aehdrij, or Katya Brahmans, would be perhaps more pro- 
perly placed with the Mahd Brahmans &c., (paragraph 281) than amongst 
the religious mendicants. They are a kind of undertakers, assisting in 
fimeral ceremonies, they are looked on as impure and degraded because 
they reedve from the lamily gifts offered for the souls of the dead person 
before the family has been purified on the thirteenth day setter the death. 

380. The eunuchs (Hijrda and KhwAjas) number 1242. The 
greater- part were probably mutilated before the annexation. Mutilation 
howevraf must have been practised since then, for many of these 1242 
I found to be boys. These creatures are principally employed to assist 
at dramatic representations of the exploits of Bflma and Krishna, in wliich 
"the Bddh^ and Kit.thiks also take part (see paragraph 333). There 
sure also a few negvo eunuchs in the service of the ^milies of the Mu- 
hammadan nobility in liucknow. 

381. The ninth class into which the population has been di'vided 
has been oaUed miscellaneous, and requires very little notice. There are 
in Lnoknow 3 Arabs, 29 Persians, and 10 Turks. Ondh contains 90 
Abyssinians or negroes, of whom 25 are in Lucknow. There are 150 
Trdkis in Hurdui. 18,848 persons have been entered as travellers. The 
census was taken just at the time when 'marriages are celebrated, and the 
large marriage parties were always entered without detail of caste or pro- 
fession.- 1,36,073 persons have bSen also entered without any detail of 
caste whatever, a result which must of course be attributed to defec- 
tive supwvisiou at the time of the enumerations preliminary to the 



TABLES No. V. 

882. I now pass on to Tables No. V, the Profession Statements. 

383. In the compilation of these tables the same classification has 
been followed as in the North West Provinces and Berar, which is that 
adopted by "Dr. W. Parr, of London. An extract from the General Report 
of the English Census for 1861 has been added in Appendix H., which 
contains an explanation of the principles upon which this classification is 
regulated. 



* Xbcre m in the aate at tiro pBrgamiliB, Sani^i and Pertsbgurh, ■ ctifTerenee between the tottit an giTen 
in Xablea No. I snd in Tablee No. IV. In Ihe oase of PertabgaTli, this wu caiued hj the destructjon of • 
few TillsKe censue retiirna in tbc central offlcc (nee paragraph 93), and in tho case of Sondflfi bj the carelaai 
way in which the returns for tbo town of Sandil^ were packed (eee para. SS) j so that in the first enomertition 
for Tables No. I, tome maljallns wore not enumcratefl, Ine returno beins packed with some other bundle : but 
thej were found before the Tables Ho. IV were commeneed, and ireare ttierefore tlien duly included. 
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384>. The following ore the olasses, the orders compoBing each class, 
and the numbers compoaing each order and each class. Only the adult 
males hare been entered, and a small niunber of women who were altered 
as haTing an occupation, such as midwives, nurses, dancing girls, c(»m 
grinders &c. 



Name and number of cImb. 


Hune aiid nilmb«r of order. 


Numbers com. 
p«i.«il. 


I. . f 


L 


OOTertunent eerruitB, 




61,790 




2. 


Engaged in defence of libe country, 




72,126 




3. 


Tot«l,3, 




26,187 




1,68,063 


IL ( 
Domestic, " 1 


5. 

6. 

7, 

8. 


Engeeed in entertaining and performing 
nal officea for men. 

Total 1, 

Persons who bny or sell, keep op lend 
and goods of rarious kinds, Ac., 

l^mum^ uriliti tvitimviuipA nf ttiati nnim 


perso. 

money 
■Is and 

4c,... 


2,21,861 




2,21,861 


m. 


17,261 




.ijui|jiigvu nibu i^jutvjomxijo vi uidU| <uiiiu< 

goods. 

Total, 2, 


81;171 




81,132 


IT. r 


21,6S,51l 


Agricultural, ( 


9. 
10. 


Persons engaged abont animals. 

Total 2, 


... 


17,887 
22,18,878 




35,937 


v. 


U. 


Textile and &bric» and dress. 




181,788 


JJiduttriAl, 


12. 

m 


Food and drink, 
Dealers in animals. 




139,866 
21,806 




li 






61,901 


- 


15. 


Dealers in mineittl substances; 




70,802 




18. 


Tk>tal,6, 
Labourer, 




152,015 


Ti. r 


128,215 


IndefiDiteaadaon- 
productive, 


17. 


Persona of rank or property not returned 
under any office or occupation. 


1,816 


■ ; 


18. 


Pereons supported by the community 
no specified occupation. 

Total, 8, 

Grand Total 17. 


and of 


83,812 




618,878 




8,618,655 



385. Table DD, shews the total nimiber of each order in each 
district in Oudh. It will be ohserved that Order IV is omitted. It is 
the " domestic" order, and comprises, according to Dr. Farr, persona who 
perform the duties of wivea, mothers, household servants, attendants 
upon children &o. 
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386. A very slight examination x^ the table shews that Tables No. 
V are full of anomalies and mistakes. The fault does not lie in the cen- 
■tral office. There these tables have been prepared in the only .way in 
which they could be, i. e., strictly in accordance with the census returns 
furnished by Deputy Oommissionera. The reason why these tables form 
the most unsatisfactory part of this report is that no uniform code of 
instructions was in the first instance supplied in all districts alike to the 
enumerators. This matter I hare alluded to in paragraphs 16 to 22 of 
Appendix G, and also in paragraph 252 of this Report. 

387. The people of the North West Brorinces, have been classified 
as following 312 occupations. Following the same system it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I was able to get sufficient data from th& 
census papers to distribute the people of Oudh among 125 occupations,and 
in the attempt to do so mistakes have occurred which might have been 
avoided by foUowiDg a simpler and less complex system, such for instance 
as that adopted in the Central Provinces Census Report, where the state- 
ment shewing the occupations of the people only mentions 23 occupations. 
But it seemed to me imperative to follow the North West system as nearly 
a3 p3^3ible, as has been explained in paragraph 18. 

388. The principal difficulty was caused by the perpetual use in 
the census returns, in the column for professions, of generic terms, such 
as naukar (servant), zamlndtir (landholder), mazdiir (labourer), tdjir (tra- 
der), pesha-i-khiid (a person following the ordinary profession of Ms own 
caste), sip^hi {soldier, armed retainer). The nobleman living on the 
rents, of five hundred villages, and the peasant Cultivating with his 
own hands an acre of " sir" land were equally entered as zamlndte, 
Among persons entered as " naukar" might be found individuals as dad- 
eimilar in condition as a native Extra Assistant Commissioner, a .baniy&'s 
syce, and a dancing ^rl. Wealthy bankers, and travelling pedlars appear- 
ed similarly as tAjir. The entry pesha-i-khiid was used in the most in- 
discriminate way. In one large village for instance himdreds of Cha- 
mdrs would be all successively returned with this entry after their name, 
apparently meaning that they were all tanners, whereas in all probability 
very few were tanners, and the greatest majority were agricultural labour- 
ers. The words sipdhi and naukar-i-sarkdr are used for a very largo 
number of persons who have no claim whatever to such titles. The 
vague use of the term sarkdr by natives as a mere complimentary ex- 
pression for all officials, high or low, is well known, and apparently all 
the private servants of persons in government employ, as well as those 
persons themselves have been indiscriminately entered as naukar-i-sark&r. 

389. The preceding remarks must serve to explain why the total 
number of Government servants is 64),790 : including apparently in one 
district, Barabunkee, even labourers on the roads who get pay from GrO- 
Temment. Also why there are 72,136 soldieis in Oudh, the actual nmn- 
hex being about one-ninth. Now one test of the correctness of the fi- 
gures in tables No, V is affisrded by a comparison with the North- West 
Tables. Remembering that in Oudh only the adult males have been 
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eaumerated (with the addition of a small • number of women) in Tables 

No. V ; that the adult males form 32 per cent. 

fldiiHinri!^u.!!°™ ... 86,17,184 of the total population J and that thepopula- 

or^!!ren*?!;id"J^^ tion of the North West is to that of Oudh as 

- 36,48,655 19 j^ 7 . tijen^ t^e number of persons in each 

V^^-^ class or order in the North West census tables 

amen enci^ed in 

-mid-wire, dune- QUffht to be to the number in that class in the 

'grinder, to. ^ 

Oudh tables as 8^ to I ( '^ x '.^'' = W =8iO 

390. Judged by this test orders 1 and 2 hare much too lai^ a 
number, and order 5 much too small a number, which perhaps is explain- 
ed by the facts that I hare noticed, viz., that private servants of officials 
hare been put down as Government servants, and the ragamuffin retain- 
ers of native landholders as soldiers. In the 3rd, 8th, lOth, 12th, 14tb, 
and 16tb orders the proportions being pretty much the same as in the 
North West, it may be presumed the total numbers in those orders are 
tolerably correct. 

In the 6th, 7th, 11th and 15th orders, the numbers are much below 
what would be expected, while in the 9th and 13th orders, they seem to 
have been greatly over estimated. In the 17th order, there are many 
more persons entered than there should be, judged by the North West 
Provinces figures, but this is correct no doubt, as they all belong either 
to Roy Bareilly division or to Lucknow : tbe former contains a great 
number of old pensioned sepoys, and the latter a considerable number of 
pensioners who belonged to the late King's oourt and government. 

391. The nimiber of adult males who are returned as persons whose 
professions are not known is 13,166, a result to be attributed to defective 
supeorvision at the time of the preliminary enumerations. The number 
is lai^est in the Fertabgurh district ; in Lucknow it is nil. 

393. Table E. E. shews the number of proprietors of land and the 
number of cultivators, their relative numbers, the number of cultivators 
to each proprietor and the average holdings of the proprietors. 

Table E E. 

Proprietors and cultivators of land, their relative nnmber, and the 
average holdinga of proprietors. 



ITwiia of Diitriat. 


^1 
111 


ill 


III 


1 
1 


i 
1 


m 




Bemuki. 


Lnoknow, 
Buabunkee, 

OOMO, 


1,662 
6,131 

luse 


188,976 

148,728 
127,848 


80-6 
287 
11-2 


890,627 
862,612 
668,431 


450,886 
562,128 
469,328 


524 

168 

. 76 


271 
108 
41 




Totol, ... 


18.170 


410.549 1 22'5 


2,616,720 


14.88,287 


144 1 81 




Boy Bareilly, 

Sultanpoor, 

Portabgarh, 


9,317 
8,871 

B.gia 


123,330 1 13-2 
154,842 17'4 
178,607 1 B9'3 


864,366 
1,004,749 
1,103,144 


441,696 
493.969 
534,146 


98 > 47 
118 56 
187 1 90 




Totol, ... 




4S1,779 I 18'7 


2.972,279 


1,469.710 


128 t 61 




Fj-Mbad, 
Gondah, 
B«aich, 


4,114 

1.770 
1,063 


295,209-1 717 
225,649 127'4 
168,827 1 164-2 


1,492,749 
1.682,397 
1,734,304 


816,691 
772,614 

804.377 


888 
951 
1633 


198 
436 

757 




■Total, ... 


6,Jl4fi 


684,685 1 98-6 


4.909,430 


2,398,482 


707 


345 






3,551 
20.937 

8,t09 


178,773 49-7 
178,850 8-5 
174,545 t 21-5 


1,440,209 
1,457,114 
1.949.132 


948.363 
856,322 

825,629 


406 
61 
240 


266 
40 
102 




TotaJ, _. 


32,587 


629,168 1 16-8 


4366.«6 


2.626.814 


1« 81 




Gmid Total, ... 


81,812 


2,076,181 1 26-8 


16,854,904 


7,971,298 


188 , 97 
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393. The number of agricnltarists ia Tables No. I inoludea pro- 
prietors, cultivators, and agricultural labourers ; but the total of the 
three columns in Tables V for proprietors, cultivators, and labourers will 
not correspond with the total of agrioulturista as shewn by Tables I, be- 
cause the column for labourers includes both agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural labourers. 

394. I forbear from any analysis of Table E. E. as the results 
exhibited do not appear to me to be correct. It will be sufficient 
to refer for tha cause to paragraphs 387 and 388. Every person possess- 
ing the slightest interest of any kind in land has put himself down as 
zamiadir. It was also very difficult to distinguish between agricultural 
and non-agricultural labourers. The heading " cultivator" too sometimes 
contains more persons than it ought to do in Tables V. This is evi- 
dently the case with regard to Fertabgurh, Baraich, and Kheree. I 
think it quite impossible that the number of cultivators to each zamfn- 
A&T can vary from 154*2 in Baraich to 8'5 in Hurdui ; or that the num- 
ber of acres held by each zaminddx can vary from 1633 in Baraich to 61 
in Kurdui. 

395. One or two points are noticeable in connexion with these 
Tables No. V. 

Firstly ; that the total number of occupations into which the popu- 
lation is divided is very small compared with that into which the popu- 
lation of any European country is divided. We do not find a single 
profession subdivided in the same way as in Europe. The English cen- 
sus of 1861 for instance shews under one profession, the medical, about 
18 difilerent subdivisions, each of them following a different branch of 
the same scienoe, and separate tmm, and unconnected with, the other 
branches. 

396. Secondly; that each occupation seems to be one that stands all 
alone as it were, and depends entirely on itself, having no connexion or 
co-operation with any other occupation, a state of things quite different 
from what prevails in all highly civilized countries. For instauce, 
the English census for 1861, enumerates some twelve or fourteen 
different classes of persons employed in Staffordshire coal mines, all of 
whose occupations are different, and known by different names, but all 
of whom are co-operating and working together to produce the one pro- 
duct, coal. 

397. The first kmd of subdivision in an occupation does exist to a 
limited extent in India, but not much. 

The second, the subdivision combined with co-operation, which is 
a much greater proof of civilization than the first, exists simply no- 
where iu India, except under European superintendence. 

398. But still further to illustrate my meaning and coiroborate 
these last remarks, I must quote a passage from Mr. Hunter's " Annals . 
of Rural Bengal," page 138, in which this question has been ably noticed. 
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•' Accustomed to took upen toil as a mark of Blavery, the Hindiis have 
*• Bev6r worked more than was necessary to supply their wants. Capi- 
'* tal, therefore, the surplus of production above consumption, has never 
" existed ; and in the absence of capital, any high advance in material 
'* civilization is impossible. Another element of such an advance, co-' 
" operation, has been equally unknown. Division of labour, in its lite^ 
" ral sense of giving to every man a separate employment, has indeed 
*' been carried to its utmost length ; • but the division of labour^ in its 
• w T vu- 1. .1. . . .1 ■ ■ r " economical signification, as a method of 

■ Ko; I liink that not ersn tiiii info- o t — • 

rior kind of division of labour ia c«m«d t( co-operation, has been rendered tmnossi- 

(o &T u m Sorope. r ' r ' 

*' ble, by the contempt which divides man 
" from man. On this subject, false appearances, and inaccurate names 
" for these appearances, have led many writers into eiTor. Division of 
" labour, as a term of political economy, means a division of processes in 
'' order to an ultimate combination of results. Division of labour, as 
" predicable of Indian art or manufacture, means a division of results 
*' ( each man being able to do only one thing ) effected by a combination 
" of processes ( each man performing the whole of the processes requi-. 
" site to produce the single result)." 

399. But indeed, this want of co-operation in the mechanism of 
the commercial system of any Asiatic country, is the first thing that an 
intelligeut traveller in the east notices. Thus, at page 48 of "Eothen," 
the author employs expressions with regard to Turkey that are piccisely 
applicable to India. He says : — " In England or in any other great 
" mercantile country, the bulk of the things bought and sold goes 
'* through the hands of a wholesale dealer, and it is he' who higgles and 
" bargains with an entire nation of purchasers by entering into treaty 
** with retail skiers. The labour of making a few large contracts is suf- 
*' fieient to give a clue for finding the fair market value of the goods 
" sold throughout the country ; but in Turkey, from the primitive habits 
" of the people, and partly from the absence of great capital and great 
" credit, the importing merchant, the warehouseman, the wholesale dea- 
** ler, the retail dealer, and the sliopman, are all one person. " 

400. On quitting the subject of the professions of the people, it: 
may be asked wheth» the statistics collected at recent censuses with re- 
ference to castes and professions throw any light on the present oondi- 
tion of caste, the " peculiar institution " of the Hindiii, and on the 
question whether it is becoming stronger or weaker. I think they do. 

401. The principle of caste is a product consisting of two factors, 
one religious, one social. The religious factor is tlic belief that the di- 
vinity himself created the distinctions of the Hindil caste system ; that 
the Brahman is even above the gods, that for him alone, through long 
ages, the Kshatriya must fight, the Vaishya trade, the Shudra serve.: 
This detestable and odious theology, whether at first it was enforced at 
the point of the sword, by a body of victorious invaders, or whether the 
superior intellect of the Brahman enabled him by more peaceful agen- 
cies to convert the aboriginal inhabitants to his preposterous doctrines,' 
has at any rate, by the help of the terrors of religion, maintained its su-' 
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premacy against many attacks through many oenturies. Bat now it is 
certain that Brahmanism is waxing weaker day by day before the spread 
of edueation and general enlightenment. The fourfold distinction of 
caste has long ceased to he recognized ; the Brahman is the only one of 
the four that still maintains its unity. 

402. Professor Wilson, in reriewing the present, condition of Hin- 
di\ism, at the close of the last of his essays on Hindu sects, has thus 
expressed himself. *• In the present day, however, the Brahmans have 
" ceased to he in a great measure the ghogtly advisers of the people, eitlier 
*' individually or in their househqlds. .This office is now filled by various 
** persons, who pretend, to superior sanctity, as Qosiins, Bairitgis, and 
" Sanydals. Many of these are Brahmans, hut they are not necessarily 
" so, and it is not as Brahmans that they receive the veneration of their 

' ** lay followers. They derive it, as we have seen, from individual repute, 
** or more frequently from their descent from the founder of some par- 
" ticnlar division, as is the case with the Gokulastha Gosdfns and the 
f GosT&mis of Bengal. The Brahmans as a caste exercise little real 
*' influence on the minds of the Hindus beyond what they obtain from 
'* their numbers, affluence and rank. As a hierarchy they are null, 
*' and as a literary body they are few, and meet with hu,t slender coun- 
;* tenance from their country-men or their foreignmlers. That they arfl 
" still of great importance in the social system of British India, u 
*f unquestionable, but it is not as a priesthood. They hear a very large 
" proportion to all the other tribes ; they are of more respectable hirth, 
"and in general of better education; prescriptive reverence for the or- 
*' der improves these advantages, and Brahmans are accordingly numer- 
*' ous amongst the most affluent and distinguished members of every 
" Hindi! state. It is only, however, as far as they are Identified with the 
" G&cAs of the popular sects, that they can be said to hold 'any other 
" than secular consideration:" 

403. But in proportion as the religious factor of the caste principle 
gets weaker and weaker, the social factor, the tendency to identify witU 
occupation, increases in strength. The old castes split up more and more 
into new ones. The process of " morcellement" is eontiaually going on. 
There are more castesoiow than there were 50 years ago ; each new census 
enumerates ne.w ones. Half a century ago Mr. Ward, the missionary, in 
Lis work on the religion of the Hindiis, enumerated only forty artizan 
castes ; there are now about sixty. The caste is becoming more and more 
identified with the profession. I, of course, allude to the great artizan and 
trading castes of the Shudras and Vaishyas, and not 'to the mere clannish 
and family distinctions of the Elshatriyas. Thinking people will acknow- 
ledge that the effects of the caste system is good, when the religious 
element is expelled from it and the social factor only remains. 

404. Sir H. Elliot says that the petty distinctions between the 
lower castes and the claims advanced by some to a superiority over others, 
nte a proof that caste is a privilege and not a degradation. There is no 
'doubt it supplies an " esprit de corps" which is often an incentive to good. 
Xt i£ only from a confusion of ideas on the subject in connexion with the 
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religion of the Brahmans, that the system has been so mueh repre- 
hended and abused. 

405. It ill becomes European writers to deride the institution of 
caste, for assuredly until within the last two or three generations the 
caste principle has been as strong among the Aryans of Europe as those 
of India. The only difference has been that there the feudal idea took 

• I migitt quote in nippoft of then ^^^ pl^ce of the religious idea, and the social 
■ ;r„5'^:dttrBr;i?!r^ *^«torof the principle was altogether want- 
iag.* But the feudal idea equally with the 
Brahman's idea was that labour was the duty 
of the many for the gratification of the few. In Europe as well as in 
India the Shddra was held to have been created to serre the Brahman. 
In Europe too religion lent its assistance to the feudal principle by the 
assertion of the ancient Hebrew doctrine that labour was a divine curse, 
a penalty for human sin. If that were so, labour must be a degrada- 
tion, and the labourer degraded. 

406. But the feudal idea is now repudiated and discarded. The 
dignity of labour is recognized, and the opinion prevails that it ought 
in itself to be a pleasure and an end, and in connexion with this change 
of ideas regarding labour comes another. " We repudiate the notion of 
" man as a separate individual. Subdivision of labour, mutual help, 
" co-operation, joint action to prevent misfortune or resist wrong, are 
** necessary parts of an idea of life. The principle of association (trade 
" unions) should be sanctioned by law, and the right to combine be 
" maintained as one of the proudest principles of citizenship." 

407. If these then are the opinions of the most advanced thinkers 
in England on the subject of trades unions, the strength of the caste 
system as it now exists in India should be a matter of congratulation ; 
for the caste nowadays very much resembles the modern trade- 
unions of the English artizans, and as this becomes more and more the 
esse, as the caste assimilates more and more to the profession, and be- 
comes more and more identified with it, it becomes a very interesting 
enquiry how far in the future the rate of wages among the artisan castes 
is likely to be affected by the fact that each caste has become a oLoae 
trade union entirely monopolizing one. • 

408. This question is greatly affected by a doctrine recMitly ad- 
vanced by Mr. Thornton in his work on " labour and its claims " and 
which has received the high sanction of Mr. J. S. Mill, in a critique on 
the book written by Jiim, and which appeared in the Fortnightly Iteview 
for May of this year. 

* Mr. Ttfji] writes to this effect ; that the doctrine hitherto taught 
by most political economists, including him- 
self, was that the rate of wages depended on 
fixed laws; that such laws conld not be 
affected by the efforts of any individual, or any class of individuals, 
being as much beyond their control as the law of gravitation ; tlMt 
therefore trade combinations could not affect wages ; or that at any rate 
the effect of such combinations was liooited to the somewhat earlier 
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attainment of a rise which the competition of the market would have 
produced without them. Mr. Mill goes on to state that this doctrine 
has been now deprired of its scientifio foundation, and must he thrown 
aside, and that in place of it a new theoiy must be accepted, which may 
be thus stated. 

Employers, by taking advantage of the inability of labourers to hold 
out, may keep wages lower than there is any necessity for, and e converao 
if workpeople can hy combination he enabled to hold out so long as to 
cause an inconvenience to the employers greater than that of rise of 
wages, a rise may he obtained, which but for the combination not only 
would not have happened so soon, but possibly might not have happened 
at all. The power of trades unions may therefore be so exercised as to 
obtain for the labouring classes collectively both a larger share and a 
larger positive amount of the produce of labour ; increasing therefore 
one of the two factors on which the remuneration of the individual la- 
bourer depends. The other and still more important factor, the number 
of sharers, remains unaffected by any of the considerations now adduced. 

409. If therefore this be so ; if with the progress of education the 
Indian artizans combine so as to form as close corporations as those of 
the English artizans, and if each corporation monopolizes an occupation, 
they ought to be able in the future to maintain a higher rate of wages 
and a higher standard of comfort than they have yet enjoyed, and the 
caste system therefore as conducing to this result, deserves approval and 
encouragement. For this however one more condition is necessary, 
either that the total population do not greatly increase, or that if it does 
the means of production of food increase equally fast. Satisfactory con- 
clusions cannot be come to on all these points even at the census of 1871. 
Their attainment will require a comparison of the results of two uni- 
versal and simultaneous censuses, which it is to be hoped will be after 
1871- quinquennial and not decennial. 

TABLES No. VI. 

410. These tables do not call for much remark. They shew the 
number of enclosures, and the number of houses, and the number of 
persons to an enclosure and to a house, in the whole province, in the oitjr 
of Lucknow divided into th^jiahs^ and in each district of the province 
divided into paiganahs. 

411. The following are the definitions of the words enclosure and 
house, which Deputy Commissioners were directed to observe in number- 
ing them. " Enclosure." A compound or yard containing one or more 
detached dtoelting rooms occupied hy one or more houses. " House." 
Those toko lioe together and ordinarily cook at the same hearth including 
their servants and visitors. 

412. These definitiona are very simple, but they were not every- 
where understood, probably because sufficient pains were not taken by 
Deputy Gommissionera to instruct the enumerators. In tahsfl Sana! 
Qhdt, zilld. Barabunkee, no enclosures were entered at all. In pargandhs 
Ateyd and Purseydipooi in zilld Pertabgurh, many villages were re- 
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turned a? only containing one enoloaure, and in many other places the 
distinctions drairn hetween an enoloaure and a house seemed to have 
greatly puzzled the enumerators. 

413. Where pains were taken to explain the definitions, mistakes 
were not made. Thus Captain Hewett, OfBciating Deputy Commissioner 
of Hurdui, writes : " At first some mistakes were made ahout house and 
*' enclosure, and the peahkdrs of each tahsll were deputed to examine, 
*' and check the returns on this point alone. On the whole I may safely 
" say very few mistakes we?e made, and I attribute this to the great 
"care which Extra Assistant Commissioner 'Abd-ul-haklm, took to 
" iastruct patw^ris and others what was a house and what was an 
"enclosure." 

411. The consequence of this care being taken is that the enclo- 
sures and houses have been in Hurdui very correctly enumerated. Now 
the number of persons to an enclosure in Hurdui is 6*7. In the North 
"West Provinces the number is 7 '06 per enclosure, and in Lucknow, 
where the preliminary enumerations were also very carefully made, the 
number of persons per enclosure is 6-5. It varies a great deal in the 
North West, viz., from 16"88 in Meerut to f)"12 in Azimgurh. The po- 
pulation in Oudh is denser than in the North W^t, and in the former 
country the people have not enjoyed so long as in the latter that abso- 
lute security for life and property which is the best encouragement and 
incentive to the expenditure of capital, whether in house building or in 
any otlier means of securing comfort and luxury. Therefore it is not 
probable that the people of Oudh are now enjoying better house accom- 
modation than those of the North West Provinces. I therefore believe 
that the number of persons to an enclosure in Oudh wUl be at least as 
great as in the North West Provinces, and must therefore conclude that 
Tables YI axe incorrect in giving 6*8 as the number of persons to an 
enclosure in Oudh. The glaring errors that were discovered in, some 
parganahs have been just pointed out, and in those districts where 
the greatest pains were taken to ensure accuracy on this point the num- 
ber of persons per enclosure was found to exceed what is stated as the 
general average, viz., d'8. 

4)15. I believe the inaccuracies that have occurred to have arisen 
&om the fact that an enclosure, as a separate unit of which several 
houses form component parts, is quite foreigv to the mind oi the native 
of Oudh. The house is the unit, and the fact of one or two houses, in- 
habited jffobahly by brothers, or by a father and his soiis, being enclosed 
within one wall, does not constitute another unit, even though it be dig- 
nified in English with the name " compound," and in IJrdii with the name 
" ihAtftj " an expression which not one Oudh peasant in one hundred 
would understand. 

416. The Statistical Committee's opinion was as follows (see para- 
graph 12 Appendix C), as to having two columns in the enumerators' 
return, one for enclosure, and one for house. 

" We think the two columns are quite unnecessary. We should 
" follow the custom of numbering which prevails in all municipal towns. 
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** Each boase or collection of houses occupied by a separate fEimily is 
*' numbered by itself, and we should follow this practice in enumerating 
" the people. We have therefore dispensed with the column containing 
" the number of the enclosure." 

I have before stated (see paragraph IB, Appendix C.) that I cannot 
see what purpose is gained by numbering the enclosure. An examina- 
tion of a number of original mauza'wdr returns has shewn me that what 
we call an enclosure should more properly be called a house, and what 
we call a house is in point of fact only a set of apartments in a house. 
I think the enclosure is the unit that should be numbered, but it should 
be called a house. The enclosure Eilways seems to contain one or two 
families of the same caste, and in all probability all closely related, and 
eating from the same hearth. 

The GoTernment of India, in the Resolution No. 4S04, dated 30th 
October 1869, have finally decided to number by enclosures, and not by 
houses at the next census. 

417. The number of houses in Oudh is 2,438,006. The census 
papers do not shew how many are of masonry (pakkfi) and how many 
are of mud (kach4). The number of adult males is 3,619,184. The 
number of persons per house is 4*5. In the North West it was 4*7, and in 
Berar it was 4'6. 

418. I am disposed to think the number of persons per house 
should be higher in Oudh, considering that the population is denser than 
in the North West, and nearly four times as dense as in Berar. I detect- 
ed here and there in the census papers what I think were proofs of a 
tendency having existed among the enumerators to multiply the number 
of houses. ■ This was doubtless occasioned by their not understanding 
the difference between a house and an enclosure ; so that houses were 
sometimes enumerated by them as enclosures, and parts of houses as 
whole houses. In Lucknow and Hurdui, in which districts this part of the 
work was done best, the proportion of persons per house is 5'3 and 6'1. 

419. The number varies in Oudh from 2-8 persons per bouse in par- 
ganah Pyla, zillah Kheree, to 6-8 persons per bouse in pai^nah Lucknow. 

• " The average number of persons to a family in ten of the principal 
• north Weitem ProvinoM Ow.iw " states of Europe IS 4'62, varying very little in 
Eepcrt. p«*g«ph 802. „ ^^^ (.Quntry and another ; the lowest number 

" is 4'12 in France, and the highest 6-13 in Prussia. But there is a 
" considerable difference in the number of persons to a house ; that 
," averages in 11 states 6'5 persons. It is lowest in Portugal, where it is 
" 4*04, and highest in Belgium, where it is 24.-15.- In India, at least in 
** the North West, we have no instances, so common on the continent of 
" Europe, in Scotland, and in the great towns of England, of more than 
" one femily b«ng in a house, though it is very often the case that seve- 
" ral families live in an enclosure. 

In England the average number of perswis to a house is 5-87, and 
to a fiunily 4*47. 
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TABLES NO. VII. 

^0. These tables consist of a list of all the towns in Oudh con- 
taining ahoTe 5,000 iohabitanta, arranged according to their population, 
and statements shewing the number of villages in each district, tahsll, 
and parganah divided into classes as follows : — 

Class (i.) those with population under 200 
Do. (ii.) „ do, „ above 200 and under 500 
Do. (iii.) „ do. „ above 500 and under 1,000 
Do. (iv.) „ do. „ above 1,000 and under 2,000 
Do. (v.) „ do. „ above 2,000 and under 5,000 

421. The whole urban population, or that which resides in towns 
having eachapopnlationof more than5,000 inhabitants, amoimtslto 789,272. 

The villages of the 1st class number 8,243 

» 2nd „ 8,519 

>, 3rd „ 4,756 

„ „ 4th „ 1,611 

„ 5th „ 403 

422. Table F F. shews the distribution of the popolation into 
urban and rural, and the percentage of each on the total population. 
The urban population is very high in Lucknow district, even compared 
with European countries ; it is considerably below the European average 
even in those districts which have the greatest number of large towns, 
e. g.. Hurdui, Oonao and Barabunkee ; and over the greater part of Oudh, 
the urban population is merely an infinitesimal part of the rural popu- 
lation, sinking in Fyzabad to -6 per cent, i. e. there are 166 inhabitants 
of the country to each single inhabitant of towns. 

Table F F. 

statement ahoioing distribution of population into urban and rural. 





Name of District 




P.,..^.. 


Se«uu 




ITuDeofDiTinoQ. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


rki. 


LXHJDTOW, ... 


Lncknow, ... 
Barabunkee, 
Ooiuo, 

Total, ... 

Boy Bareilly, 

Pertabgurh, 
Sultanpoor... 

Total, ... 

PyMbad, ... 
Gondah, ... 
Baraicb, .. 

Total, ... 

Seetapoor, .. 
HurJui, .. 
Kheree, .. 

Total, ... 

Grand TofaJ, 


970,625 
875,376 
724,949 


663,042 
818,483 
651,033 


307,583 
86,893 
78,918 


68-8 
933 
89-8 


81-7 
6-S 
102 


HlcfaHtfbi 

' 4lh 
2iid 

8tl> 
lift 
9ft 

12ft 
6ft 
7ft 

6ft 
8rd 
10ft 


do, 
do. 




2,570,950 


2,132,558 


438,392 


829 


17-1 




BoT Baebillt 3 


782,874 
930,023 
936,053 


759,262 

918,593 
918,666 


23,612 
11,430 
17,897 


96-9 
987 
981 


81 
1-3 
1-9 


do. 
do. 
do. 




2,648,950 


2,596,511 


52,439 


98-2 


1-8 




FrZABAB, ... ■ 


1,437,009 

1,167,816 

774,437 


1,363,824 

1,123,955 

748,585 


73,185 
43,861 
25,852 


99-4 
96-2 
96-6 


0-6 
3-8 
8-4 


do. 
do. • 
do. 




8,879,262 


8,286,864 


142,898 


958 


4-2 




SSKCATOOB,... 


980,224 
930,977 
737,732 


880,542 
837,817 
725,081 


49,682 
98,160 
ia,701 


94-6 
89-9 
98-2 


6-4 
10-1 
1-8 


do. 
do^ 
do. 




2,698,933 


2,443,390 


155,543 


94-1 


6-9 






11,198,095 


10,408,828 


789,272 1 929 


71 
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423. Table G G shews the percentage of urban and rural popu- 
lations on the total population in various European countries as well 
as Oudb and the Korth West. 

Table GO. * 



Name of cauntry. 


Percentage on 
total population. 








Enrol. 


Urban. 


North Weit ProrinceB, 


886 


n. 


Oudh, 




929 


, 7-1 


EnglMd. 




81-0 


19-0 


France, 




820 


180 


Holland, 


... 


640 


86-0 


Soxoiif, 




650 


S5-0 


Pnwria, 




: 72-0 


280 


Sardinia, 




730 


270 






J.. 75-0 


26-0 


BTorway, Sweden, Switzerland, "Wurtemburg 


910 


90 



424). In most Indian censuses it has been found that while the 
rural population,. and consequently the total population, had always 
been under estimated, the population of the great cities had been over 
estimated. Thus it will be seen in Appendix D. that up to the time of 
Mr. James Prinsep's Census of Benares in 1832, the population of that 
city had been esiimated at 6,00,000 : it was then found to be about 
1,80,000, and at the regular census of 1865, this number"' sank to - 
1,73,352. But in Lord Valentia's " Travels in India" the estimate of 
6,00,000 had been accepted aa correct, and thence found its way into 
numberless geographical works. 

The population of Lucknow was estimated to have been &xe lakhs 
under the native government, and four lakhs after the re-conquest of 
Oudh in 1858, an estimate which in 1863, the Chief Commissioner re- 
duced to 3,70,000 (see paragraph 4 of this report.) 

The great cities of China and Japan are usually put down in geo- 
graphical works as containing populations varying from two to three or 
four millions ; thouigh there can be no possible data to base this estimate 
upon, except the vague guesses and exaggerations of travellers. 

425. The population of Lucknow is 2,84,779, but even then it 
stands forth among Indian capitals, coming immediately after the three 
Presidency cities ; far and away exceeds any city of the North West 
. Provinces ; and even in England is only exceeded by four English cities, 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
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' Lucknow therefore is the eighth cltjr of the British emi»re in point 
of population. 

426. After Lucknow, but at an immense distance below it, oomes 
Fyzabad, which was the capital of Oudh during the reigna of the Vizirs 
Safdar Jang and Shuj6.'-ud-daula, or from 17S9 to 1775 A. D. This city 
contains 37,804i inhabitants ; and Ayodhyd, the capital of the ancient 
Hindi! kingdom of Kosahi, and of the solar dynasty of kings, which is close 
to, and may 1>e almost considered a suburb of Fyzabad, contains 9,949. 
This place is crowded with temples, both of Vishnu as Edmachandra, and 
of SiTa, and the greater part of its inhabitants are Brahmans, priests, 
fakirs, and attendants at the temples. 

427. There are no other towns in Oudh the population of whidi 
exceeds 20,000. The total number of towns with a population of over 
5,000 in Oudh is 58, and in the North-West Frorinces is 203, and they 
may be thus divided into fire classes : — 



^- 


Abore 6,000 
and under 
10,000. 


AboTo 10,000 
- and ander 

80,000. 


Above 20,000 
60,000. 


Above 60,000 
1,00,000. 


ibOTB 1,00,000 


Oudh, .„ ... 


40* 


16 


1 





1 


N. W. PpoYincee.... 


189 


81 


le 


7 


5 



428. Only one pmnt remains to be noticed in connexion with 
these tables. I have followed the precedent of the North-West Census 
iteport in reckoning every place with above 5,000 inhabitants as a town, 
and every place with below that number as a village. But I find that 
this is a very arbitrary distinction, and is frequently incorrect. I think, 
that for Oudh the line should be drawn at 3,000, or even lower. But it 
would be better to define exactly what places are to be considered as 
towns, irrespective of their population. If all those places which are called 
by nativos kasbas were regarded as towns, we should have something 
approaching a definition, which would at any rate be better than any de- 
finition depending on population. 

By adopting the North Western Provinces definition I have exclud- 
ed many places which should be ranked as towns, e. g., Bdri and Misrikh, 
which are both capital towns of parganahs, and now of tahsils, and 
Manikpore, which was a centre of the cloth trade ; while on the other 
hand one place, Kdnsfi, has crept into the list of towns, though I am in- 
formed it is really a large ta'luka of some twenty villages, which have 
been demarcated as one village. 

Before the next census is taken, the gazetteer for the province will 
have been published, and will afford information which will render it 
easy to distinguish those places, the population of which should be consi- 
dered as " urban." 
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Hiscellaneons points not speciidly illuBtrated by any of the 
Census Tablee- 



429. One or two matters more may be noticed as being to a certain 
extent illustrated by the census tables. A comparison between Table 
No. IV. for the whole province and the 8th statement in the Report on 
PoUce Administration for 1868, enables us to arrire at conclusions 
more or less correct as to the respeetive criminality of various castes. 
The results cannot always be depended on as absolutely correct, because 
there are not always means of ascertaining whether the police classifica- 
tion of castes is the same as that which has been adopted in this report, 
and in the case of many castes the number of persons convicted of of- 
fences during the year was so small that no data could safely be drawn 
{torn it. 

430. I have picked out all those castes, from each of which more 
than 100 persons were convicted of offences during 1868. Among these 
castes Table H. H. shews the percentage on the total numbers compos- 
ing the caste of the persons convicted of oflfences during that year in 31 
different instances. Sometimes however in the police statement one or 
two castes are included in the same column, e. g., Fdsis and Arakhs. Ac- 
cording to the census classification these 31 instances therefore include 
some 39 castes. 

tabu; h h. 

Cotnparatioe crimmality of the principal castes. 







■3 


J 




^^~ 






1 


S 


1 

1 

■s 








yuuofoMte. 


■s 

1 


li 


Uie iD^ocitj woe ooBflotod. 


at*Dd irlth regud to 




1 


II 










Bnhnuui. 


1,«W,B08 


2,088 


■14 


Theft, hotMbrmking, urn- 

MDces, rioting. 


I. 


s»^. 


Kahfttrija, 


662,946 


1,614 


■24 


aioling,thelt,liouBebw»k- 


S. 


Ehatflu 


BUt. 


68,200 
1.1G7,4»9 


110 
1,166 


■17 
■09 


ThBft,'nuiHuiM' 
Nuinmee, ikttt, honte 


s. 

4. 


Mihtar, BhMri. 


Mnrio, 


406,868 


8H6 


■09 


bre»kmg. 
Nuijaiioe, theft. 


6. 


Sfinir, hvLiL 


Lodhi, 850^1 


870.871 


780 


■19 


IfaiMDW, theft 


6. 

7. 


Ww»l. 


andBaii.phor, J [... 


86,783 


178 


•49 


Theft, home breftkiiig, oni' 


a 

9. 


PW,Amkh. 
Kshatrij*. 


Diuidh, 1,483) 










la 


BaniTi. 


PW 640,741 1 


671,102 


1,880 


■28 


House hreaking, theft, re- 


11. 


Kal^. 


A»kh, 21,861 i ■■■ 








ceiving .tolen property. 






Knh^' 288^ 1 " 


148,928 


295 


■16 


NniM»c«u 














12. 


LocIh«. KMn. 


Dhnriji, 4 J... 


2,88,644 


834 


■la 




18. 


Kumhir, Kaamr. 


Khumri, 877 ) 










14. 


Bhit. ^^ 


Sfc., 


2,30,759 


182 


•08 




16. 


M^'md Eha- 


Tambolf, 


83,788 


101 


■12 


Nui»ance», theft. 


16. 


Dhobf, 


1,61,004 


132 


■08 








IW"if. 


41,314 


147 


-85 


NuiMDcee, 


17. 


Srahmui. 


BMnjwi, 
Mall^ftndKheirat 


1,43362 


206 


■14 




la 


Bhfinjwt 


88,081 


125 


■15 


Theft, nniMUON, 


19. 


KaMr, Dhnriyi & 














miuaai 
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^ 


1 












1 


■8 


i 
■1 








ITiiuDfa 


^. 


■B 
1 


■| 


i 




-iS^st^r- 










■ 












1 


jl 










TeU. 




2,13,999 


236 


■11 


Wm«ne«. theft, and hooM 
bTMking. 









mi- 


1,88,021 


137 


■10 


f20. 


Loniyfi. 

TamboU. 


B«nij4,' 




2,41,460 


658 


■23 


Naieance., theft, dishonert- 
Ij receiving. 


22. 


T«l£. 


Kumlifr, 


116.378 t 


1,16,627 


217 


■IS 


[f. 


Kori. 

Barhaie, ^haiidf. 




6,70,313 


2,262 


■83, Nuisanwa, theft, hoiuo- 






Jdlahfa, &c.). 










breaking. 






Kori. 


... 


8,60,173 


403 


■11 


Nuuance^ theft, 


25. 


Chamir. 


Morafaac, 


280,751 t 
176 i ■■ 


2,30^27 


179 


•07 


Nuisances, theft, 


26. 


Ahii and Owfli. 


SunK 


764.422 } 


7,64.662 


586 


■07 


MuiHiiCM, theft. 


27. 


Uurao. 


Cbamir, 




10,30,467 


J,1U 


■10 


Nuisances, theft, hooso- 


28. 


NSo. 


s:i» 




31,720 


203 


■64 




29. 


Dhobt. 




47,464 


176 


'35 


Nuiwnces, di.honwHy re- 


80. 














ceiving stolen property. 




bar. 


Lonfyi, 




1,07.732 


143 


■13 








KidwSr, 




l,24.fi86 




■22 


Nui^nces, theft, ■ ... 


SI. 


Xnnni, EudU. 


3L»qw, 




7,765 


135 


1-73 


Theft. 






£b4ft, 




26,188 


222 


-84 


Eousc-breskine, nuisances, 
theft 







431. The only caste in which the number is above one per cent 
is the Kanjars, among whom l74i per cent committed offences during 
the year, the offence being nearly always theft. 

433. After the Kanjars come a few very low castes ; Khatiks, 
Bhangis, and Dbdnukg. The Bhangis howcTer are principally convicted 
of nuisances ; the others of thefts, as might be expected in a year of 
great scarcity like 1868. 

433. The minor offences called nuisances are universally commit- 
ted by all castes, but excluding them, the convictions of receiving stolen 
property bring the SiinArs very high up in the scale, they being 5th, 
or immediately after the very low and poor castes mentioned in the last 
paragraph. This indicates a high degree of criminality ; in.fact in a 
good season, when these very poor castes would not be driven to steal, 
the Siindrs would probably stand first. Sir H. Elliott's remarks on this 
caste, quoted in paragraph 336, will be remembered. 

434. The Halwiis commit so many nuisances that they stand 6th. 
The Muhammadans (apparently those of the four high castes) are 7th. 
The greatest thieves are the 8th caste, Fdsls, and theft and dishonestly 
receiving stolen property bring the Bauiyds up to the 10th place. 

435. Among the Elshatriyas, who are 9th in the list, the usual 
offence is rioting.f and other offences con- 
nected with it, and originating in quarrels 
about lands, boundaries, water-courses, &c. 

411 Just one Kshatriya in every 1637 was oon- 

victed of some offence of this kind during 

1868, which gives a proportion of 1 in 523 on the adult males. Except 

• 1 un nnceriwD •ihlt owtn m isolnded snder thi* huding. I h»s nntailcd IsliUi, Sublgin, SMftn, Ennjrts, 
JM. nUohhadHpusM ODloDuis lUottMl (othsniuUiepgUii 



t lUoting, 

i)o. with deadly weapooa 
GrieToui hart bf riotert, 
Onlpable homicide by rioten. 
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for o£feace8 of this kind the Kshatriyas would occupy a low place in the 
list. It is noticeable that only nine were convicted of exposure of infanta 
or coQcealmeut of birth, this being a lower proportion than among some 
other castes, e. g., Brahmans. 

436. Among the artizan castes the Eiilw&rs and Eumh^rs occupy 
the most dishonourable place. Much lower down are the Tells, Eoris, 
and Barhaies ; while the Loh^ and Jdl&hds and Dhuuiy^ are conspi- 
cuous by their absence. 

437. Among the agricultural castes the Lodh^ are proportionally 
conTicted of the greatest number of offences ; then Kahdrs, lower down. 
Cham^ and Ahtrs, who, I think, both occupy a better position in re- 
gard to other castes than they hare been supposed to do hithei- 
to. 

438. Passing from crime to the means for its detection and 
prevention we find that the regular organized police number* 8,109, and 
the TiUage poUce* 32,950. 

439. The Table J 3. shews how these are distributed throughout 
Oudh, and the numbers of the population for each policeman in every 
district of the province. The regular police cost Bs.* 9,45,561-13-8 in the 

• s.. 8t.Hrti«i F«rr, H. D. I, An 7^ ^868, lu othcT words the Imperial Go- 
nmi Adminittntioa Eeport. vemmeut paid at the rate of one anna and 

four pie, per inhabitant of Oudh, for the detection and prevention of crime, 
an amount which will I believe be found to be aoiall in comparison with 
the rate paid in other provinces. 



Table J. J. 

Numbers and digtribution of Begutar Village Police and mmber of 
PeraoM per Regular and Village Policeman. 
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11,198,096 
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440. Table K E. telk tut a little a1)ont edacation in Oadh. One 
male in every 316 is reoeiving education of some kind, one in 964 
attends the middle olasa schools, one woman In 6,419 is being edu- 
cated, and one male in 10,043 is a pupil at the schools of the higher 
class. 

TABLE EE. 
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S8 


658 


- 
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441. The Annual Report on Education gives the total number of 
boys' schools aa 597, and of girls' schools 43. There are therefore 3,659 
boys, or 9,725 males per each boys* school, and 42,846 girls, or 1,25,396 
females per each girls' school. 4,221 boys learn English, being one in 
517 boys or 1,375 males. Of the total population, there are 6,767 
persons per sohool. The Imperial CtoTernment spent Rs. 2,17,788 on 
Education, being at the rate of 4 pies to each person in Oudh, and the 
Educational cess amounted to Bs. 1,05,732, being at the rate of 2 pies 
to each person. 

442. Table L L. shews the number of towns in whioh municipal 
t^B are levied, the p'^ulatioa of the town, amount of the tax and 
inctde«oe <A the tax on the populo^on. The ^l^idid income of the 
lAicknow muni<^pality only falls at the rate of Bs. 1-3-0 per head, which 
is lower I believe than the rate in other Indian capitals. Nagpore for 
instance with a population of 85,661 has an income of Bs. 1,50,889, which 
is Bs. 1-12-2 per each inhabitant. IPyzabad, the second city in Oudh, com- 
pares fftvourably with Eamptee the second city in the Central Provinces, 
which has a population of 50,930, and a municipal income of Bs. 1,08,000, 
or just Bs. 2 per each inhabitant. In the Central Provinces some 
towns have enormous municipal incomes. Hingnnghat for instance . 
has 8,501 inhabitants and Bs. 61,609 municipal income, being Bs. 7-4-0 
per each inhabitant. Looking at the name of the town, this looks 
suspiciously like transit duties, pore and simple. 
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TABLE LI. 

Ibuma in which municipal taxes are levied, total annual income, and 
incidence of tax on each inhabitant. 
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448. The Deputy Commissioner of Hurdui took advantage of the 
census to eollcot some very interesting statistics, which are exhibited in 
•Table M M. This table shews the total bumhoT of lepers> lunatics, 
and persons who are blind, half blind, deaf, dumb, or lame, in every 
parganah in the Hurdui district, and also the percentage of each class 
on the total population. 
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TABLE 

Parffcmahwar statement of persons who are blind. 
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H. H. 

^af, dumb, ^c, in the Eurdui BiatricL 
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444. I have not been able to obtain returns from otiier Indian 
proTinces with which to oompare these figures, except with regard to 
Berar. The following table is extracted from the Berar Beport : — 

TABUIKo. VI. 

Statement sheuxmg the number of persons blind, lame, deaf, SfC, in 
the districts of Berar. 
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445. The proportion of lonatics to the whole population in Hordui 
is therefore the same as in Berar, or '03 per cent., i. e., there is one 
lunatic to 3,333 persons. BoctcM* Sutherland, however, in paragraph 25 
of the Sanitary S«port for 1868-69, states that 2 per 1,000 is the 
European rate, and that there should be therefore some 22,000 lunatics 
in Oudb. One would imagine that madness was more frequent in the 
midst of the whirl of life, and wear and tear of modem civilization in great 
European cities than among the apathetic Hindis of the quiet villages 
of Oudh. There are positively no data to decide whether the propor. 
tions in Asia are similar to those in Europe, and this similarity between 
results obtained in two widely different and far apart Indian districts is 
a fact worthy of consideration as tending to corroborate the correctness 
of both results. 



446. The lepers are '06 per cent in Berar, or one to 1,66( 
and in Hurdui they are '07 per cent> or one in 1,428 persons. 



447. The number of deaf persons in Hurdni is la^ ; there is one to 
every 2,000 persons, whereas in Berar there is only one to every 60,000. 
But it is a difficult thing to define what deafness is ; the application of 
the term is capable of being greatly extended or greatly narrowed. Th» 
truth lies probably between the two extremes. 
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448. Tbe Bomb&}r Censui Beport gives u^ a few facts about dumb 



people :— 



!n Berar there is one 


dumb person to every, 11,111 


„ Bombay Island, 


ditto 


ditto, . 


8,605 


„ Hurdui District, 


ditto 


ditto, .. 


3,833 


„ Holland, 


ditto - 


ditto, .. 


2,714 


„ Bavaria, 


ditto 


ditto, . 


.' 1,771 


„ France, 


ditto 


ditto, . 


1,671 


„ England, 


ditto 
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1,647 


„ Prussia, 
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ditto, . 


1,384 


„ Norway, 


ditto 


ditto, . 


... ... 1,200 



These figures shew tbat Uie disease is inucb more preralcut in cold, tliao: 
in hot climates. 

449. With regard to lame people the figures stand as follows : — 

In Berar ('04 per cent) there is one lame person to every, 2,500 

In Bombay, (-068 per cent.) ditto ditto, 1,724 

In Hurdui district, (-26 per cent )ditto ditto, ... ;.. 384 

The same may be said of lameness as of deafness ; the definition of 
it is difficult. Apparently everybody with a scratch or a sore on his leg 
has put himself down as lame in Hurdui. 

450. With regard t« the blind the. Bombay report furnishes a few 
facts. 

The United States have one blind person in, 2,489 

Bavaria has ditto ditto, " ... 1,986 

Prussia, ditto ditto, 1,738 

Holland, ditto ditto, 1,663 

Bombay Island, ditto ditto, 1,503 

England, Scotland and Ireland ditto, 996 

France, ditto ditto, 938 

Norway, ditto ditto 640 

Berar, ditto ditto, 263. 

Hurdui, ditto ditto, 204 

451. Dr. Leith considered that the Bombay number of blind probably 
gave a low ratio, because, front street begging being discouraged, it was 
not likely that the blind would leave their homes in their actual proportion 
to come with other immigrants to Bombay. 

452. Mr. Lyall considered the result in Berar to be incredible, and 
ordered that it should be tested by actual examination of a certaiif 
number of persons returned as blind. He oontinaes thus : " At present 
" it must be surmised that all people with defective vision, dim-eyed old 
" men, and the like have been called blind ; but I doubt whether natives 
*' would enter under t^ category those who hare lost an eye. In 
"India, as in most other countries, the word for a one-eyed man is 
," quite separate from the woxd mwuun'g blind." 
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453. Now the dim-eyed, and one-eyed cannot hare been entered 
in the same category with the totally blind in the Hurdu! statement, as 
the Deputy Commisaioaer took the precaution to hare another column 
for those who were blind of one eye. So that the result which Mr. Lyall 
considered incredible in Berar is confirmed by the result obtained in a 
district in quite another part of India, and containing nearly a million 

^ of souls, of- course quite a sufficient number to make deductions from 
for still larger tracts of country. 

454. It is somewhat melancholy to reflect upon the great amount 
of misery that is implied, in these figures, one blind among every 200 
persons, five times as many as in England, and twelve times as many as 
in America. This too is not the first instance in which the Oudh census 
has exhibited results similar to those which had already been found else- 
where, and deemed incredible on account ot the amount of snfiering they 
seemed to entail ; for it will be remembered that the proportion of child- 
ren to adults was found to be the same in Oudh as in the North West, 
though Ur. Flowden could not believe the North West figures to be cor- 
rect, as they seemed to imply such a very great mortality in after life 
among adults. 

455. The proportion of one-eyed persons in Hurdui is *35 per cent 
on the total population, or one in 287. 

456. Except therefore in the two cases of the deaf and the lame, 
the Hurdui figures do not differ very widely from those obtained in 
Berar ; and they may be especially depended on in the three cases of the 
lepers, the lunatics, and the totally blind. So this table N. N., has been 
prepared to shew the total numbers of these various classes of afflicted 
persons in the other eleven districts of Oudh estimated acc(»ding to the 
proportions of those found in Hurdui. 

TABLE KH. 

Eetvmate of the number ofper$on» wAo are (i) Totally Blind, (ii) Blind 
of one eye, (iii) Lepers, (iv) Deaf, (v) Imnatica, (vi) Dumb, (vii) 
Lame ^c, m eleven districti of Oudh. 
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457. Especial care will always be requisite in collecting statistics 
of 'Uiis kind to guard against the incurable proneness of ordinary natives 
to report as the result of any investigation, whatever in their opinion 
their immediate superior wishes the result to be. If a Deputy Commis^ 
sioner is supposed to be interested in the number of lame and deaf people* 
then lameness and deafness will rapidly increase throughout his district. 
Dr. Ellis, then civil surgeon of Oonao, was sent out in the cold weather of 
1864-65 to visit some villages in which the police had reported an extra- 
ordinary number of deaths from cholera. He went, and ascertained, by 
examining the friends of those who had died as to the symptoms of their 
diseases, that they had all died, not from cholera, but small pox. The 
chaukid&r however had an idea that the Deputy Commissioner had 
a " shauk " for cholera, and he accordingly described cholera as the cause 
of all the deaths that occurred in several villages for several months. 

458. Tbere remains one question on which the census tables throw 
some light. I mean that of female infanticide among the B&jpiit clans. 
Tables No. IV only give the total numbers in each caste, without any 
detail according to age and sex. But an Appendix (J) has been added to 
this report, which contains tables shewing the Bijpilt population of 175 
villages in Oudh with these details in full. A reference to the 
first paragraph of this appendix shews that the principal object of pre- 
paring these tables was to test the accuracy of returns, that had been 
prepared by the police, of the numbers of Rijpiit children in 1223 
villages in Oudh. These returns had of course been prepared with the 
special object of illustrating the question of female infanticide,' and the 
Chief Commissioner had expressed an opinion that so far as the figures 
were to be relied on the results shewed a. decided improvement. 

459. Deputy Commissioners were therefore asked to furnish lists 
of the villages in which the investigations bad been made by the police, - 
and lists were received from ten districts (see paragraph 4, Appendix J.) 
but as has been explained in paragraph 3 of Appendix J, I found it 
impossible to identify the census returns of a great number of these 
villages. In the census returns, as has been remarked before (para. 82 
of this report and paras. 33 and 34 of Appendix C), the names of villages 

' were written in the shikasta character, and so carelessly that the name 
of every village could be read in half a dozen different ways, and the 
English lists of suspected villages sent by Deputy Commissioners were 
also written without any attention to transliteration. However 175 
villages were identified, and the R^jpiit population of each of them is 
given in the appendix. These 175 are of course included among the 1223 
villages in which the police made investigations. 

460. The table 0. 0. shews the number of K-djpiits in the 1223 
villages, in which the police made investigations, according to the police 
returns ; and the figures in columns 2, 4, 6,''6 and 7 are taken from state- 
ment 10, Beport on Police Administralion for 1868, and it is to test the 
results exhibited in this table that the next table F. F. has been pre- 
pared. 
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TABLE 0. 0. 

Return qf Bdj'pui children in villages in which fecial imestigation 
was made by the police during the year 1868. 



Total, ...[ 1,223| &6,690| 7,913 e,584| 46,713J 35,480 |64,626| 42,064| 54-6| 1S'4U6'9[ 43-l| 56-6! 48-&| 

461. The table P. P. is an abstract of the tables in Appendix J, 
and gires the total number of Rdjpiita in detail of sex and age for the 
whole number of Tillages in each of the ten dUtricts from which lists of 
Buspeoted villages were received. 

TABLE p.p. 

Metum of JRdjpM population in detail of aex and age, as ascertained 
from the census papers, in villages mentioned hy Deputy Cormnis- 
sioners, as being those in which female infanticide was supposed to 
be practised. 
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462. In comparing these tables the difficulty at once meets us that 
the police drew the line between an adult and a child at 4i ;ears of age, 
and divided the children below 4 years of age into 4 classes, those below 
1 year, those above 1 and below 2 years, those above 2 and below 3, and 
those above 3 and below 4, whereas at the census the age distinguishing 
an adult from a child was 12 years. Of course however the columns for 
persons of ail ages can be compared in tiie two tables. On doing this 
we fiod that the results exhibited by the Census Table P. F. are on the 
whole less favourable, and in one or two instances a great deal less 
fevourable, than those exhibited by the Police Table 0. O. For instance, 
in 8 districts out of the 10 the percentage of Xemales is less according to 
the census enumerations than it was found to be by the poUce in making 
their special enquiry ; the difference ranging &om 3*6 and 3*4i in Sultan- 
poor and Hurdui to '3 in Pertahgurh. The average difference however 
between the census and the police enumerations is only '6 per cent for 
in two districts the police found a much smaller number of women than 
was found at the census, the difference being in Lucknow very great, 
and the consequence of this is that on an average of all districts the 
police did not very much exaggerate the proportion of females. 

463. Table L, at paragraph 159 should be referred to. It will be 
seen that in not one of the seven sections into which the population is 
divided in that table is the proportion of females so low as in these 
Bijpdt villages. It is lowest among the agricultural Hindiia : the 
figures are : — 





Males. 


Females, 


Total of all nges... 


. 62-4 


47-6. 


Adulis, 


. 61-2 


48-8. 


OhUdren 


. 64-6 


45-6. 



But in these Pijpdt villages, Table F P., the figures are : — 

Males. Females. 
Total of aU ages,... 67-1 42'9. 

Adults, e4--4 4-5-6, 

Children, 68-e 86-4. 

The difference Is of course enormous^ nearly five women per cent 

on the total population' of all ages, and it must be i^membered that the 

agricultural Hindds include the greatest proportion of the Rdjptits, the 

latter are probably about* 10 per cent of the former ; and it is the 

small number of women among the B^jptits 

• *8*^^:^^^ *'^"''*^ that helps a great deal to keep the propor- 

KdiatriyM, 6,62^46, tiou amoug the agricultural Hindis as 

(Parasraph «t). Small aS it IS. 

Of •nh.aia probably 6,00,000 ara 

**" °^ 464. At first sight it seems perplexing 

that the proportion of girls to hoys is less than the proportion of women 
to men, because if any success has been attained at all in putting a stop 
to infanticide in the last few years, one could expect that the result 
would be that the lower the age ; the less would be the differenoa 
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between the sexea. Bat this is explained hy the fact that I hare allud- 
ed to before in the earlier parts of this report, the tendency that eeems 
to have existed in some districts to exaggerate the age of the females 
and put down the girls as women in the census returns. Thus I have 
, no doubt that these figures, 636 boys to 36*4 girls, do not represent 
at all fair proportions, the percentage of boys being reckoned on all the 
hoys below 12, and the percentage of the girls, in many instances, only 
on the girls below 8 or 9. I therefore hesitate to draw any conclusions 
from the percentages of sexes among the children ; and if they are 
wrong of course the percentages among the adults must be wrong also ; 
but the percentages among the persons of all ages are no doubt 
correct. These we find to be 67*1 to 42*9 according to the census 
papers, and 66'd to 43*6 according to the police investigations. 

466. Now in the only district, viz., Etawab, in which this question 
was at all investigated at the time of the North West Provinces, census, 
the proportions of the sexes among Edjpiits were as follows : — 



NiuDB of pa^aDah. 


Uales. 


FfluuJoi. 


Etaw&b, 


67-5 


825 


Bhurtenah, ... '• 


64-4 


85-6 


Bidhooaah 


687 


86-8 


Phnppoond, 


63-8 


86-2 


Danelnuggur, 


63-5 


86-6 



Of course these figures indicate a destruction of female life much 
worse than can be supposed to take place anywhere in Oudh judging 
by the figures in Tables P. P. and O. O., especially when we remember 
that these tables give the proportions for only the very worst villages in 
the whole province. 

466. But though I hesitate to ai^e. fcom the proportions of the 
sexes as given for all persons below 12, 1 think that when the age is re- 
duced to 4 there is very little room for accidentally mistaking or purposely 
mis-stating the age of one sex more than the other. We have seen that 
the police figures are very nearly correct for the totals of persons of all 
ages, and I think we may accept them therefore as pretty accurate for 
the babies. They state the proportions to be 54*6 boys below 4 years 
to 45*4 girls below 4 years ; a result which is satisfactory, for this excess 
of males over females is much less than it is in the case of E^jpiits of all 
ages. At the same time the difference is much greater than it ought to 
be, greater for instance than in the case of any one of the seven sections 
of the population, taking their percentages for the whole province as 
given in Table L. 
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467. To recapitulate therefore, I tbink the ooncluaions that may be 
arrived at are the following :— 

(i.) That the proportion of women to men is much less among the 
lUljpiits than any other caste in Oudh. 

(ii.) That in the absence of other causes being assigned for this 
anomaly, it must be referred to female infanticide. 

(iii.) That nevertheless the destruction of female life thus caused 
in Oudh is infinitely less than in some parts of the North West Frovinces. 

(ir.) That the results obtained by the special enquiries made by 
the police, are on an average of the whole province very nearly correct ; 
but that they almost everywhere exhibit a tendency to exaggerate the 
number of women, and make things appear better than they really are, 
and that this tendency is more marked in some districts than in others, 
and that in every individual case therefore the result of the police en- 
quiries canpot be held to be absolutely reliable. 

(v.) That the proportion of the females to males among children 
under 4, being much better than the proportion among persons of all 
ages, proves that the crime has begun to decrease. 

(vi.) But that even the proportion of the females among children 
below 4 is less than it ought to be, or than it is in any other large section 
of the population, and that this proves that the crime still exists. 

468. If we could once feel sure the crime was on the decrease, it 
would perhaps he considered' that the crime might he left to die out of 
itself, and that all necessity for special legislation bad ceased. With the 
progress of education there may grow up a strong public opinion that 
the crime is dishonouring to the perpetrator. Once let this happen, and 
it ceases. It is already reprobated by all castes expect the B^piit, and 
it is strongly opposed by the women of that caste. The QAt& or Brah- 
man who purifies the house by sacrifice, after the deed of blood, is consi- 
dered a degraded man. The strength of the custom lies in the fact that 
it has its root in the noblest and best feeling of human nature, the love 
and respect for woman. To the B^piit, to mnrry his daughter to a man 
of lower caste, or as low caste, as himself is an indelible disgrace. But 
if he has not the money to marry her into a higher family, he must 
either undergo this disgrace, or the still greater one of leaving her 
altogether unmarried. Knowing his inability to save her from dis- 
honour if she lives, he prefers to kill ker. The sentiment that the death 
of a daughter was preferable to her dishonour would probably be applaud- 
ed even by a Christian and educated audience. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that the crime does not cost a very bitter pang, and it . is certain 
that the perpetrator knows that even according to his own religion ho is 
committing a very terrible sin. But neither feeling moves the father, 
if he thinks his honour requires the act. In the same way many a 
Christian gentleman knows- it is a sin to fight a duel, but nevertheless if 
be considers it dishonourable not to fight, be fights. The only preven- 
tive appears therefore to be the growth of a public opinion among the 
caste that a daughter may be married to one of equal or lower caste with- 
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out disgrace ; then tbe necessity for paying for a liigli caste husband 
ceases, and his daughter's marriage is brought within the means of the 
poorest RAjpiit cultivator.* 

4i69. As has been remarked in paragraph 225, the census papers 
afford no data for estimating the increase of the population, but it so 
happens that these special investigations made by the police in RAjpiit 
villages do throw some light on the subject. They enumerated the 
children below four years of age according to their ages, in a number of 
other castes besides the Bijpfit, to compare the results with those found 
for the E^jp.dt. 

470. The following note shows the results that were obtained for 
the whole 1233 villages. The figures in columns 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11, are 
taken from statement 10 accompanying Police Administration Report for 
1S68. The' number according to each age cannot be given quite cor- 
rectly, for the number of those between 3 and 4 ought to be less than 
the number between 1 and 2 or between 2 and 3. There is a probability 
that the total number of children under 4 has been exaggerated, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that they have. The tendency of an investigation 
into the number of babies under 4 would probably be to increase 
the number returned as under 4. I don't mean that this tendency 
would exist among the people themselves, but among the subordinate 
officials employed in this duty, just as happened with the chaukld^ who 
reported the deaths from cholera in Oonao and Roy BareiUy in 1864-65 
(see paragraph 457.) 

' What Bentham has writbin on thU subject it well nortliy of itudf . The motire to jo&iiticide in the 
coMa be alludei to is tbtj aimilnr to the motiTe that actnntea the lUjpAt ■ — 

" L'aUrme est nlwolDHMlit nolle d»lu lea cae oil lei Mulm penonaes oipoa&a an danger, s'il j en 'avait, 
" ne sont pu BOMCptiblri de orMute." 

" Cetto droowtatice npliqua l'iDaen>ibilil£ de pluiieun natioiu aur I'inEuiticide, e'eet-a-dire lliomiciile 
"eoDnniaaurlapemoDiied'un noaTeau-ti£,aTeo le eatuentemenldu p^ro et dela m^ni, Jedii leur anueate- 
" moif, oar sans cela I'alarme seralt i peu pr£a la mAme que b'U a'agiwait d'un adulte. Uoins lea enfanti iont 
" lotcepUble* de cninte pour eaz-mimei, pliu la tendi-ctae dsa parents eat prompte k a'alanuer pour eni." 

"Je nepiAendapaijoatiflercei nations. Ellea aont d'antant plaa barharca qu'ellea ont donnf ao pire 
" le dnnt de diapoaer du nouTeaun^ aana rsTea de la mire, que, aprea toua lea dangers do hi matomitd, ae 
" troUTe prtT^ de ea recompense, et r^uitc, par cet indigue ceclaTsge, au m^oie itaX qae lea eapJces iuf^rienrea 
" dont la fSconditi noua eat i. <duLrge." 

" L'iDJ&nticide, tol que ja I'ai dJBni, ne pent pas Stre pu^ii eomme dilit prineipal, pubqu'il no produh 
" aucun mal ni du premier ni da second ordre ; maiail doit fitre puni eomme acheminement ides d6lit*, 
" oonune foumiaaant ua indice cpotre le ouBclire de ees autours. On ne saumit trop fortifier les sentiments de 
"respect pauT Thumanit^, inapirer Irop de repugnance centre tout oe qni conduit i des habitudes cniellcs: 
" il &ut done le punir, an lui attaohant quelque flotriasnre. Cest ordinairement la crainte de la honte qui en 
"est lacauee, il fnutune plua graadclioutfl pour le reprinier. Mais en menie temps on doit rendre les occa- 
"aions de le punir fort rarea, en eiigeont pour la eonviclion dca preurea difElcils i reunlr." 

" Lea lois contre ce dclit, sods pretoitc d'humanit^ ea ont i\i U Tiolation la plus munifosto. Compare! 
"lea deux maui, celuidu crime etcelui de la peine. Quel cat le crime P ce qn'onappelle improprement la mort 
« d'un en&Dt qui a cessi d'etre arant d'avoir connu rejistenoe, dont Vissue ns p!ut pas eioitor la plus Wgi4 
" inquietude dans I'iQiagination la plus cmintive, et qui ne peut laisser des regt«U qu' i eelle m&me qui, par un 
" sentiment de pudeur et de pitie, a refuse de prolonger dca jours coDuuencis sous de malheureui auapioos j et 
" quelle est la peine ? on indigo un aupplico barbare, une mort ipiominieuse Jk nne mallieureaso m^ dont le 
" d^lit mhno prouTe reiceiaive aenaibiUto, \ une femme egar£e par le ddsespoir, qui n'a fait de mal qu'A die 
" aeulc en ae rrfuaant au plui doui instinct do la nature : on la dih'ouc i I'inlauiie, parce qu'elle a tr^p redoutu 
"labonte,et on empoisouno, par I'opprobre et la doiileur, l'Gus(«nce des amis qui lui surritent! £t ai le 
" Ifgislatour £tait lui-m6me la premiere cause du mal, ai on pounit le consider comme le Trai nieurtrier do 
" ces ci^aturea innocsntcs, -combien n rigueur puraitrait plus odiense encore ! c'cat pourtant lui seal qui, en 
" a^viasant contre une fcagilltj d digne d'indulgence, a ciciU ce combat d&'hirant dans le csur d'uno m^ 
" entrela tendresse et la bonte." Tide " Tiaitua de I/gislatios Civile et Pennlo," ournigo citrait dea manuscrits 
do U. Jercmic Bcuthom, juriaconaulto Aoglaia, par £. Dumout. 
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Children of all castes except Itijptita : — 
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Oadh,... 


1,238 


17,599 


*3 


16^1 


4-1 


16^40 


4-2 


24,418 


61 


75,856 


18-8 


fourjaaw. j "*^1 
Female., do., 1,62,11« 

Total, 8,26^7 

Qrand Total, 4,02,228 



471. If the numbers of children have noi been exaggerated, these 
figures point to an annual increase of population that seems almost 
incredible, even takifig into account the fact that they represent to a 
great extent only the births in the years 1866-1867, which were years 
of great plenty. This Table Q. Q., will show what these figures imply. 
The figures in columns 2, 8, 6, 8 and 10 are taken from a •statement in 
Mr. Hume's xeport on the census of Etawah. That statement contained 
__ . . ^ t ■ ., ■ _. ^ » calculations founded on the average of 12 of 

■Xhere a a mistake m thia itatement. ° 

■Where in table Q. Q. column 8 the the Standard European tables of mortality, 

figar^ 480,612 occur, the flgaM gtren '^ •" 

in the Eiawah Report ara 680,612. and it showed the number of persons of each 

Thin at fine leemed puzzling for they , , . , 

ought to be lesg than thoK m the liue a?e auve at any gircu timc lu a poDUlation 

»boT« them lUi.. 6,ll,fi2i but on oi- ,.,,,',,,. . . , ■ 

■miining the pn>i>artioiia careful];, I wliich had been Stationary increasing or de- 

diuDT^red the miaprint, Tha vorda . . . l' t i.-i. i 

" at the rata of 11 per cent per crcasing lu variouB proportions for tne preced- 
S'b'iSiii^'^f i^^atateiuent in Uie lug 99 vcars, the populatiott being such that 
^^tWp^«^VC^7 ' in the first of those 99 years, 100.000 children 
were bom. 

TABLE Q. a 

Shewing the percfintages of children of the four foUotoing aget, vvs., under 

1 year, above 1 and under 2 years, above 2 and under 3 years, above 

3 and under 4i years, above 4i, acdording as it is diminishing, 

stationary, or increasing at various rates. 
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AboTS 1 and up to 2, 
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86858 
60633 
63533 

60100 


3-09 
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228 
214 


145694 
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2-67 

2'42 


231652 

183788 
166061 
155490 
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3-21 
2-91 
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5-OB 
3-99 
358 
3-81 


53002 
42713 
39282 
87244 


270 
2-19 
2-06 
1-86 


Total, ... 


280124 


9-97 


4&3569 


11-41 


736991 


12'SS 


1920827 


16-97 


172241 


880 


Total abore 4 jean. 


3528264 


90-08 


8537265 


88-59 


4987124 


87-12 


10099220 


8403 


1822848 
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Gmnd Total, ... 


2808888 
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3996614 
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100- 


1995089 


100- 
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472. To columns 2, 4>, 6, 8, and 10 I hare added oolumns 8, S, 7, 9 
and II. From tbem we see diat among a population inoreasiDg at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum 

The children under 1 are 5*09 per cent of total population. 

Do. above 1 and under 2 „ 3'99 

Do. „ 2 3 „ 358 

Do. „ 3 • 4 „ 3-31 

Total number of children under, 

4 is 15*97 do. do. do. 
whereas in Oudh the proportions are stated to be respectively 6*1, 4*2, 
4'1, 4'3, and 18'8. Therefore if they are correct the population had been ' 
increasing in the four years previous to the time of the police iarestiga- 
tions at a much higher rate than 2 per cent per annum. In other words the 
population is doubling itself faster than about once in 35 years, a fact which 
seems almost appalling when considered in connexion with the extreme 
density of the now existing population. It can only be hoped that the police 
have exaggerated the number of children under 4, or that if the numbers 
are correct the productive abilities of the soil will with the spread of 
cultivation, and introduotiin of the great canal system, be able to 
increase in the same ratio with the population. 

473. If this exaggeration has occurred, * the calculations become 
• The flpreith«n»iTetdi«w tutu huoccDrnd at ODCc mat^ally affcctod. For 

to a ccrtua axtmt. The proportion of children b«- Jnoton/m 

twtei 8 and 4. ii nut ■« 4a. wiii!n« it nuirht tn hfl instance. 

When the children between 
1 and 8 i« only 4,2. ' ' 4 ^^^ 5 g^c added to thoso below 4, 

the proportion of all those below 5 on the total population rises to 19*09 - 
in a population increasing at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, and 
to 15*45 in one increasing at the rate of 1 per cent. 

Similarly, when the children between 6 and 6 are added to those 
below 6, the proportion of all those below 6 rises to 22*6 in a population 
increasing at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, and to 1?'9 in one in- 
creasing at the rate of 1 per cent. 

474. Supposing therefore the police have included children between 
4 and 6 among those whom they have returned as under 4, it is possible 
that the population may not be increasing at a much faster rate than 2 
per CMit ; there being only a difiference of 0**i9, between 19*09 and 18*8, and 
if their zeal led them so f^, as to include even the children below 6 among 
those whom they have returned as under 4, it is possible that the popu< 
lation may be only increasing at a rate between 1 per cent and 2 per 
cent per annum, the difiference between 18*8 and 17"9 being 0*9. 

475. Therefore the conclusions to be arrived at differ immensely 
aocording as the exact ages of the children enumerated by the police 
vary. It will not be safe to form any theory on the point, therefore, 
till a system of registration of births has been in force for some years, 
by which the exact numbers and ages of the children in any village or 
tract of country can be ascertained. 
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476. I may here state tlie actual cost of the census, ( see para- 
graphs 79, 80 and 97. ) 

Es. As. P. 

Taking the census, 7,276 -8 1 

Printing enumerator's returns 2,325 3 9 

Compilation of tables, &<r., in een-^ 

tral office, will have cost within ^ 

a few rupees of ) ... 6,000 



Total Eupees, ... 15,601 11 10 



477. I may, perhaps, be permitted to state that in my opinion 
great credit is due to Mr. .Quinton, c. s., Deputy Commissioner of Luck- 
now, and Captain Hewett, Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Hurdui, 
for the care and efficiency with which the census- was taken in their 
districts. 

478. I wish to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Plowden, Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue N. W. ProTinces. The forms used by me 
for the tables accompanying this report have been to a great extent 
copied from the forms of the tables in Mr. Plowden's report, and in the 
examination of the statistics exhibited in the tables, 1 have often follow- 
ed hints suggested to me by Mr. Plowden's method of examination of 
his tables. 

479. In closing this report I most confess to having often felt 
very diffident as to the conclusions I have attempted to draw from the 
facts and figures contained in it. But those facts and figures I helieve 
to be perfectly correct, and they therefore at any rate furnish the data 
from which others may draw correct conclusions when mine may have 
been incorrect. And it is this which is the special work of the compUer 
of statistics; he furnishes the weapons with which others fight, and 
can only say of himself 

■Fungar vice cotia, acutum 
Seddere qum poasit ferrum, exaora ipsa eecandi. 



LircKNow, -J J. CHARLES WILLIAMS, 

20iA Novemier 1869. ) Aaaiatant Settlement O^er on special datif. 
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No. 599. 

From 

THE OFFG. SECRETARY TO CHIEF COMMISSIONER, 

OUDH, 

To 

THE SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

Home Department^ 
Calcutta. 
Hou -DtBuaxBrt. JkUed Lucknoio, the XOth Webrtuiry 1870. 

Sib, 

ceuiu rf Oadh. ^ '"^ diMcted to Bubmit for the infOTmatiou of His Excellency 

GsDona B«i^ tc^mI. the Glovemor General in Council, the aoccunpanying report compiled under 

T^t oompOed *o., *«., the wders of the Chief Commissioner, by Mr. J. 0, "Williams, Assistant 

Tolnnui 11* 

ComznisBioner, and embodying the results of a general census of the 
population of this provinoe taken on the ni^t of the lat Febroary 1869. 

• FnanUndjT Sectary to 2. Afl shown in detail by Mr. "Williams, this census was, in aooord- 

Gmrenmieiit, Home Deptrt- 

ia«nt, No. S091, dated 29ni ance With the mstructiona oonTeyed in the letter as per margin,* cou' 
" ^ ducted in a manner similar to that adopted in the last census of the 

North Western ProTiioea ; and the regrolbs have been tabulated in a form 
which has admitted of easy comparison with the resnlts of the tiiree last 
censuses taken in India in 1865, 1866, and 1867, respectirely, in the North 
Western Provinces, in the C^itial ProTinces and in the Berars. 

8, The w<Hrk has, in the opsnitni of the Chief Commissions, been 
done wen. The sta^tioa K^tgaea reHdl^, amd their tabulaticai by Mr. 
Williams effective^ 

4. There is Httle reason to doubt that the ea»tts proposed for 1871 

ean. be successfully carried wtv that the minds of Ihe people Iiare 

V becomofamSiarised with the nKftsurfr; and that no circumstances hare 

occuixed whieh are likely to rokdtt- the tdking of ik census objectionable. 

XkbiMiwdiK. 6. The Chief GommisskHier' does not propose to reriew the report 

10; detail, 'tba resiiltd. cf th& eensus may he hriefi^ saH to show that Oudh, 

^1^ Tiiith an amsf of 2a,923 scpittfe nulesy confamfl a population of 11,220,282 ; 

■--— ; a population m eseess by 2,893)585- of the estimate Mid before parlia*^ 
ment for the year- lB6'Z-6&^ and more than double the original estimate* 
5yOOO,000. 

6. As regards density of population, 474 (and fbr more than 4-5ths of 
tts total: area 5a 4) to the sqtuure mile, this piorince stands in the &rst rank. 

7. Its percentage of Huxdii relatiTe^^ to tiiat of Mahomedan 

Centcal ProiiacM, ... a-& V^\ 



popnlatioQ: & intermediate between 
thatofB'^n 
oudh, .„ ._ ... ... ' 107 sii-a. - BcoTiitees* 



»"»[.- ■",'■■ 6-8 8*1 thatoffi'^rarand-theNorth-Westeia 

North-WMtern Thtniaott, 1^0 Se 
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8. In regard to distribution as to occupation,* and as to agef the * igneaitnni es. 
results tally most closely with those obtained in the North- Western Fro- p^ 129. 
vinces. tVLdep«.iM 

9. In regard to distribution as to sex, the percentage of females "^^ p«*- ^^^ ** "?■ 
contrasts somewhat forourably with those of the North- Western Provinces, 

but like those of the three provinces under comparison, seems to point to 
a curious social problem which it ia unnecessary here to discuss. 

10. As regards the number of villages the results obtained in Oudh labie in. 
and the North- Western Provinces approximate closely. As observed by 

Mr. Williams, the average area of a village does not vary inversely with Pbi*. isb. 
the density of the whole population. 

11. The percentage of land under cultivation is slightly higher, TideiWiieE. pm-iss. 
of barren, lower than that of the North- Western Provinces, whilst in the 

margin of culturable land the advantage is in fkvour of Oudh. As 
regfurds the relation between agricultural population and cultivation, the fm. sos. 
fact that in Oudh there is on an average but 3*7 acres to each adult 
agricultural male, is significant. 

12. On the area actually under the regular settlement duriag the 
whole of 1868-69, the average rate per cuUivated acre reached the high 
figure of 2-0-8. In the Lucknow distaict, 2-9-7. 

13. Much interesting information is given in conn^on with the fu»- ^l, »t wa- 
caste statements Table No. IT.* 

14. In the next census a uniform code of instructions for the pre- ^**^ *8a 
paiation of the professions statements, Table No. V, appears very desii< 

able. 

15. Table No. VI would show that in 5-8 persons per enclosure, and rm. ii(^ tt mj. 
in 4*5 per house, Uie people enjoy better house accommodation than in 

the North- Western Provinces, where the numbers are respectively 7*06 
and 4'07. The accuracy of the return is however open to doubt. 

16. Table No. VII shows that whilst in population Lucknow ranks p»'»- *aB, 

„ , ; ,_ fourth among the capitals of India, 
n-r-u. !-*«. ^Q province contains but 58 Pa». m. 

North-Weatom FroTuic«*, 888 11-4 ^ . 

WoTway, 4c., Bi'O 90 towus With a populatiou abovc 

Oadh. ... 929 , 71 ^ „„^ „ , , - 7, , 

6,000 ; that by far the larger nmn- p^*^ ^gi. 
ber of its villages contain less than 500 inhabitants ; and that in its pro- 
portion of rural to urban population, it takes its place below the North- 
western Provinces, and Norway, Sweden and Wirtemberg. »»». «8. 

17. The expediency of making 3000 rather than 5000 the distino- Vtn. *28. 
tion between a town and village deserves consideration. 

18. Among the miscellaneous points not speciaUy illustrated by 
any of the census tables, that of infanticide bears a special interest : — 

The results appear to warrant the conclusion that the crime, though 
fiw from extinct, is on the decrease. 

* NoTB.— 3M>lw IT Mid V will follow. 
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19. The Chief Commissioner concurs with Mr. Williams in think- 
ing that great credit is due to Mr. Quiuton and to Captain Hewett, for 
the care and efficiency with which the census was taken in thar districts, 
and to several of the talukddrs, more specially to Nawab Nis&r ^ KhAn 
Eazal Bdsh, and Sard^ Mohomed Shd.h, to Bdja Jang Bahddur Khdn of 
Nanpdra, to Babils Ajit Singh, and Mobesh Baksh, Bijas Mohesh Naraia 
Singh, and Rdmpdl Singh and to Kii Mddbo Farshdd, for their cordial 
co-operation and assistance, 

A united effort throughout the province secured the success of the 
experiment, and its results have met with a not unsuccessful compile in 
Mr. J. 0. Williams. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

H. B. HARINGTON, 

Offg. Secy, to the Chief Commiemner, Oudh. 



v3vs2s:oyr :— smaixs ja VEa otjoa eoViunazra now. 
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E. 0. BAYLBY, Ebquieb, 

Secretary *> '*« Omenment of India, 

Some Separtmenl. 



Errata In Table ezhiMtlng the correct spelling of names of places, 
Ondh Cemus Beport.— Volume I. 
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Your most obedient servant, 
E. C. BATLEY, 

Secretary to the Qovemment of India, 

Some Department. 
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raoM 

E. 0. BAYLEY, Esquieb, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Some Department. 

To 

THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF OUDH. 

Dated Simla, the 5th May 1870. 

Sib, 

I am directed to acknowledg^e the receipt of your letter No. 599 
dated the 10th February last, submitting a report compiled by Mr. J. C. 
"Williams, embodying the results of the general census of the population 
of Oudh, taken on the night of the 1st February 1869. 

The GoTemor-General in Council considers this to be a very excel- 
lent and interesting report, and I am desired to request that the thanks 
of His Excellency in OouncE may be specially conveyed to Mr. Williams, 
as well as to the officers and iiatiTe gentlemen trho are said to have co- 
operated 80 effectircly. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
E. 0. BAYLEY, 
Secretary to the Oovemment of India, 

Some Department. 
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